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FRIENDSHIP. 


CHAPTER V. 
MR. MACPHERSON’S VISIT, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


iz must have been about ten days 
afterwards, when sitting alone 
in the library at Elmfields one 
morning, a servant opened the 
door, and ushered in an elderly 
man in a brown wig, white neck- 
cloth, and silver spectacles, 

“Mr. Macpherson,’ said the old 
gentleman, in reply to the servant's 
inquiry for his name. ‘ Better say 
from Coupon and Cayley’s, in the 
City.’ 

The old gentleman took a seat 
at my request, and remarked that 
“lmfields was a pretty spot, and 
the morning a very cold one. 

‘ Knew this neighbourhood well 
some yearsago. Wonderful changes 
in it since then. Remember the late 
Mr. Rutter purchasing the pro- 
perty. I was not senior clerk at 
Coupon’s at that time, but a needy 
junior. I recollect Mr. Rutter (a 
more liberal man of business never 
lived) asked me to run down some 
Sunday, and take a look at his 
purchase, and when I came he gave 
me the finest saddle of mutton 
and the best glass of claret I ever 
tasted. ‘That was when he was a 
bachelor. He married some time 
after, and I never saw a man look 
more thoroughly proud and happy 
than he did when he first intro- 
duced me to Mrs. Rutter in this 
very room. Hey-day! that’s some 
years back.’ 

I had heard mention of Mr. 
Macpherson before, and knew that 
he was attached to the firm in the 
City where Mrs. Rutter kept her 
banking account. Kate sometimes 
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spoke of him as ‘that nice old 
Scotchman, who treated mamma 
like a princess whenever she went 
up to Lombard-street, and was yet 
so paternal that his handing of a 
cheque for her to sign was almost 
like a blessing.’ 

‘Good morning to you, Mr. Mac- 
pherson,’ said Mrs. Rutter, entering 
the room at this moment. ‘ What 
am I indebted to for the honour of 
this visit? It must be some un- 
usual errand that brings you away 
from town so early in the day to 
call on a lady.’ 

‘In this house, madam, mine is 
an unusual errand,’ replied the old 
clerk, rising, and bowing to Mrs. 
Rutter with a serious but courteous 
air. ‘I—I—may I ask to speak 
with you in private for a few 
minutes ? 

Mr. Macpherson fidgeted his hat, 
and glanced at me. 

‘Oh, this gentleman is an old 
friend, Mr. Macpherson, and you 
and I have no secrets, I think, that 
he may not hear. Pray don’t go 
away, Mr. Hamilton. What is the 
business, Mr. Macpherson? You 
look so grave, I declare I should 
begin to have some doubts as to 
the solvency of the house of 
Coupon and Co., were it not that 
such a suspicion would be flat 
heresy.’ 

Mr. Macpherson did not respond 
to Mrs. Rutter’s liveliness, but 
drawing off his gloves, placed them 
in his hat, and resumed his seat. 

‘If you have not already formed 
any idea of the nature of my mis- 
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sion, madam, I had better acquaint 
you with it without loss of time.’ 
I thought Mr. Macpherson’s 
gravity was almost intended to 
rebuke Mrs. Rutter’s cheerfulness. 
‘ You are aware, madam, that the 
late Mr. Rutter honoured our 
house with his confidence for up- 
wards of forty years, and during 
the whole of that time his credit 
stood weli with our firm, and large 
transactions were carried on with 
us. I have cashed hundreds of his 
cheques over our counter, and I 
don’t know any signature that in- 
spired more confidence than that 
of “Jacob Rutter,’ with a fine 
flourishing R, I recollect. I need 
not then say, madam, that Messrs, 
Coupon and Cayley are disposed to 
show more than ordinary courtesy 
in matters of business towards his 
widow. In accounts such as the 
one you hold with us, it is our 
custom, however, not to advance 
loans to any large extent without 
the deposit of securities. Within 
the last few days, three cheques, 
signed by yourself, for heavy 
amounts, have come in. I have 


therefore to inform you, madam, 


that your account is overdrawn.’ 

‘My account overdrawn, Mr. 
Macpherson! There must be some 
mistake. I don’t think I have 
signed a cheque for the last fort- 
night.’ 

‘Excuse me, madam, when I say 
that I hold in my hand your sig- 
nature to a cheque drawn this 
week. If that is not your writing, 
I can only say that it is the 
cleverest forgery that was ever 
practised.’ 

Mr. Macpherson handed a cheque 
to Mrs. Rutter as he spoke. Mrs, 

utter looked at it in astonish- 
ment, turned it over, looked at it 
again, and said, 

‘I never wrote this—never saw 
it before.’ 

‘Had my suspicions, madam, 
when the last of the three came in 
yesterday. Here’s a case for the 
Old Bailey, that’s very clear.’ 

Mrs. Rutter stood gazing at the 
slip of paper in her hand in silent 
amazement. Suddenly she went 
up to the window, and held it to 
the light. 
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‘To whom was this paid? Who 
brought it in? 

‘Each cheque was cashed over 
the counter, but to a different per- 
son. The one you hold in your 
hand — the last—I paid to a 
foreigner, who spoke broken Eng- 
lish.’ 

‘Mr. Hamilton, may I trouble 
you to look for my son, and send 
him to me immediately.’ 

Whilst she stood examining the 
cheque by the window, Mrs. 
Rutter had suddenly uttered an 
exclamation, and turned pale as 
death. I found Rutter in the ad- 
joining room, and told him he was 
wanted in the library. In a few 
minutes he returned, and informed 
me that he was going up to town 
with his mother at once, and he 
rang to order the carriage. 

‘We have business in Lombard- 
street that requires immediate at- 
tention. We shall not be back, I 
am afraid, until a late dinner this 
evening. We must defer our 
morning's ride, Hamilton? and 
giving orders to the servant to lose 
no time in getting luncheon ready 
for Mr. Macpherson, he ran off to 
the stables to hasten the coach- 
man, evidently desirous to escape 
any questions from myself or his 
sister. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when 
Mrs. Rutter and her son returned, 
They both seemed tired and worn. 
Mrs. Rutter’s face had not lost the 
startled look that had come across 
it in the morning. She ate nothing 
at dinner, but sat pale and silent, 
with an air of depression about her 
that showed she had received some 
shock within the last few hours, 

On the morrow things were no 
better. Mrs. Rutter was obliged 
to keep her room with a nervous 
headache, and her daughter never 
left her. Rutter was moody and 
silent, and absent from home the 
greater part of the day. The next 
morning arrived Mr. Macpherson 
again by nine o'clock ; and shortly 
after breakfast, he returned to 
town, accompanied by Mrs. Rutter 
and her son and daughter. I spent 
a solitary day with Rupert in the 
library. 

It was very late ere I heard the 
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sound of the carriage wheels in the 
drive that announced their return. 
Mrs, Rutter and her daughter re- 
tired immediately, and merely en- 
tered the room to wish me good 
night. I noticed that Miss Rutter 
had been crying ; her eyes were red 
and swollen. Her mother looked 
calmer than on the preceding day, 
but more worn and pale than ever. 

‘ Anxiety of mind does not take 
away my appetite, it appears,’ re- 
marked Rutter, as he sat down to 
supper. ‘I am hungry as a wolf 
to-night. Wont you join me, 
Hamilton? This is a capital game 


ie. 

Whilst we sat at supper, Rutter 
endeavoured to talk away and 
assume an interest in the account 
of my day’s idleness I was giving 
him ; but his attention was very 
evidently constrained, and his 
thoughts were wandering. 

‘Hamilton, you are not tired? 
Will you sit up an hour longer? I 
have something to say to-night,’ he 
said, as soon as the supper was 
removed. 

We drew our chairs before the 
fire, and after a pause, during 
which Rutter sat looking down- 
wards at the hearth-rug, he began. 

‘Whether I act prudently or not, 
I don’t know ; but I am going to 
confide to you, Hamilton, a secret 
that I would entrust to no one else 
on earth; and then he raised his 
eyes to mine with a seriousness 
that almost oppressed me. ‘If, 
after all, he continued, ‘it is only 
a half confidence, and leaves you 
still in doubt, rest assured, Will, 
that there are good reasons for not 
disclosing more ; and, if you have 
any regard for us, don’t form un- 
charitable suspicions or rash judg- 
ments about us, whatever you have 
seen or heard under our roof.’ 

‘Rutter, could you think so 
meanly of me? I don't ask, I 
don’t want you to disclose any- 
thing. I am contented to know 
you all, as I have hitherto done, 
and want no other proof that you 
are my friends. I had rather not 
hear you try to remove suspicions 
I have never formed. Don’t think 
I seek or require this confidence 
from you.’ 
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‘I know that, Hamilton; but I 
must still make a disclosure to you, 
or we may lose sight of each other 
for ever. You look surprised ; but 
listen to what I have to tell you.’ 

He rose from his seat, and lean- 
ing against the mantelpiece con- 
tinued, 

‘Of course you have observed 
that some unusual anxiety has 
troubled our household the last 
few days. My mother’s pale face 
and Kate’s red eyes have not 
passed unnoticed, I know. All I 
can tell you for the present (some 
day we'll make a clean breast of 
it, Hamilton) is, that my mother’s 
fortune is exposed to serious 
danger. The danger I allude to is 
secret and peculiar—of a nature 
difficult, almost impossible, to cope 
with. In self-defence, therefore, 
and to prevent a continuance of 
anxieties which we should always 


“be liable to as long as we remained 


here, we have decided to sell Elm- 
fields, leave England as soon as 
possible, and reside abroad. I and 
my mother sat up half last night, 
devising and cogitating, and we 
have to-day made arrangements in 
town for carrying out our plans, 
But now comes the mysterious 
feature of the case—the one that 
is calculated to try a friend’s con- 
fidence. We leave England secretly 
and quietly as possible. We commu- 
nicate our plans to no one. We shall 
takeas many precautions to keepour 
destination a secret, as though we 
were criminals fleeing from justice, 
or conspirators in a state plot. 
Trust me, Hamilton, nothing but 
necessity would induce us to adopt 
this course. I hate and rebel 
against it, but see no alternative. 
You are the only person, with the 
exception of Mr. Macpherson (who 
is appointed my mother’s man of 
business, and is the wariest of wary 
Scotchmen), to whom this secret is 
to be entrusted. Are you inclined 
to continue towards us the friend- 
ship you have hitherto shown? 
Aye, | knew it! I shall carry one 
friend out of old England, thank 
God 

It was not often Rutter displayed 
such emotion: his lips trembled as 
his hand grasped mine. 
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‘Now, then, to put you in pos- 
session of what information I can 
give you as to our proposed move- 
ments.’ 

Rutter resumed his seat, and we 
sat by the hearth until the hall clock 
struck two. The fire was out, the 
lamp burning low, the room looked 
cold and dreary. 

‘Heigho! we may take leave of 
the old home as soon as we like 
now, sighed Rutter. ‘I feel as if 
we were about to open another 
volume of the romance called Life. 
L wonder what sort of reading it 
will contain? The first has not 
quite answered my expectations, 
I'm afraid. Will the second? 

He was silent. I likewise. The 
only answer to the question was 
the wind sighing mournfully round 
the house, telling of the black 
night and the snow-covered ex- 
panse that lay around us. 

‘Let’s go to bed,’ said Rutter, 
shivering. We rose, and with 
noiseless steps ascended the stair- 
case of the silent house. 

On the morrow I took my leave 
of Elmfields, 


CHAPTER. VI. 
EN ROUTE TO FRANCE. 


I have arrived at a point in my 
narrative when I feel some hesi- 
tation as to whether I should pro- 
ceed. Why should I awaken some 
of the bitterest recollections of my 
life? Why again live through sor- 
rows as keen as any I have ever 
known? A nervous apprehension 
already possesses me as I approach 
certain events that even now begin 
to throw a shadow across the page. 
Again I ask myself whether I have 
a right to reveal the secrets of the 
hearts dearest to mein the world— 
whether any purpose is to be served 
—any lesson taught thereby. In 
the belief that there is in every 
honest record of human suffering 
and sorrow a teaching as eloquent 
to humanity as in any essay or 
homily that was ever written, I 
resolve not to throw aside my pen. 

From the beginning of our friend- 
ship, Rutter and I had carried on 
an irregular, intermittent sort of 
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correspondence. We both agreed 
that all obligatory writing between 
friends is a bore, and so neither of 
us ever penned a line but when the 
spirit moved the writer. In the 
course of a year, however, a good 
number of epistles, long and short, 
generally passed between us, and 
a heap of letters lie by me now 
that bear still the odour of those 
distant days, and carry me back to 
the first hopes of life, as dried 
flowers recall a vanished spring. 
Like all letters long preserved, 
many of them read with a strange 
jarring inappropriateness, now that 
the circumstances under which 
they were written are so changed. 
Some of these letters are written 
on foreign paper, and bear foreign 
post-marks. 

One of these lies open before me 
as I write. It will serve to hasten 
on my narrative. It was the last I 
received before leaving Cambridge, 
and runs thus :— 


Saint Barbe, Auvergne. 

Dear Hamilton,—If in the midst 
of your labours for the approach- 
ing examination you can suffer 
your thoughts to descend from the 
exalted regions of Greek verse and 
conic sections, just drop down a 
moment from those altitudes to 
hold five minutes’ chat with an old 
friend. Here we are, jolly as beg- 
gars (French beggars—Béranger’s 
*Gueux, of course), in our old 
chateau in Auvergne. You know 
all about our journey here, our 
residence in Paris, &c., and how 
we were fortunate enough to nego- 
tiate through agents for the very 
place we wanted. I told you all 
about the house long ago, didn’t I? 
Such a queer, handsome old place, 
with the real French marquis 
flavour about it, and just a suffi- 
cient suspicion of bygone crime 
clinging to its walls to give a spice 
of the ghostly and mysterious to 
the place. Kate likes it very 
much, she says, now that she has 
ascertained that the ghosts are not 
of that uncomfortable order of 
spirits who have always something 
or other to avenge, and who call 
you up in the middle of the night 
to inform you that you are then 
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and there to seek out and bring to 
justice their grandmother’s mur- 
derer or their first cousin’s betrayer. 
My mother, too, grows more 
attached to the place every day, 
and is getting quite a circle of 
friends around her. She looks 
already ten years younger, and is 
handsomer, I tell her, every time I 
look at her. 

Well, and what are you about in 
that cloudy old island (with its 
make-believe sunshine and pre- 
tended spring weather), called 
Merry England? As [I sit here, 
with a sunny valley before me, and 
a glorious mountain range behind, 
I can shut my eyes and see you in 

our dull college rooms, a heap of 

rown books on your table, and a 
sullen April sky glooming in at 
your window—the very personi- 
fication of the industrious student 
whom Alma Mater loves. But it 
was not for the purpose of telling 
you this that I sat down to write. 
It was, I believe, with some weak 
idea of improving your mind and 
taste by painting the scene before 
me that I commenced my letter. 
Happily, I abandon the project on 
a second glance at the panorama 
beneath my window. A better 
means of giving you the pleasure 
we have ourselves derived from 
this spot is reserved for us. Come 
to us, Hamilton, and see it for 
yourself. There, that is the object 
and argument of my present letter. 
In four weeks from this you will 
have passed (honourably passed, I 
know) that stupendous examina- 
tion. You will want rest and 
change, and will be free for some 
months to roam where your fancy 
leads. Don’t deny it, now. That 
grand old governor of yours (the 
pattern of an English priest, says 
my mother, who venerates his silk 
stockings and knee breeches) told 
me when last we all dined at your 
house that he purposed letting you 
have atwelvemonth’srambleabroad 
as soon as you had taken your 
degree. Come, then, and seek rest 
and recreation with us. Madame 
Rutter will give you the same 
welcome here, in our present home, 
she always accorded you of old 
(she says you are the only link 
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between us and the past, and her 
eyes filled with tears at mention 
of your name this morning), and I 
—why I shall hoist the flag on the 
highest turret, draw up the old 
family retainers in the ancestral 
hall, fire a royal salute from the 
battlements, and then, at the sight 
of your highness, spur into the 
plain on my charger, whilst Kate 
and ‘her Maidens’ wave their best 
scarves, embroidered with the arms 
of the de Rutters, from the upper 
windows. If after this you refuse 
to come, I'll erase your name from 
my memory, regard David and 
Jonathan ever afterwards as a pair 
of impostors, and consider the word 
friendship as aggravated humbug. 

Tll say good-bye at once, lest I 
should weaken the effect of the 
foregoing. 

Yours, as-your-answer- 
determines, 
R. R. 


Five weeks after the receipt of 
the letter above, I was on my way 
to the South of France. It had 
long been my desire to travel 
abroad, and my father had always 
purposed gratifying the wish as 
soon as I had taken my degree, 
He therefore made no objection to 
my joining my friends. Of their 
sudden and mysterious departure 
from England he had been all 
along aware. Indeed Mrs. Rutter 
had spent an afternoon in quiet 
conclave with my father before 
leaving England, and had dis- 
closed to him as much of their 
plans as circumstances permitted. 

Well do I recall the pleasant 
hopes and anticipations with which 
I set out on my journey. The 
freedom from care of an age that 
peng the advantages of man- 

ood without its later responsi- 


bilities, the prospect of foreign 
travel and a long holiday, and 
above all, the thought of rejoining 
my old companion and friend— 
these were all mine, and gave a 
bright and sunny air to the coming 


months. Happily for me, 1 knew 
not then how much sorrow as well 
as sunshine these same months had 
in store. 

Travelling down to Dover, how- 
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ever, by mail coach, all was bright 
and fair before me, and when the 
pleasant anticipations that had 
haunted my mind for the last few 
weeks gave place at last to the 
glorious reality of the sea gleaming 
on the horizon, I felt that I was 
indeed off to foreign lands, and 
exulted in every wave that broke 
and every breeze that blew. In 
spite, however, of its overwhelm- 
ing interest and delightful novelty 
for myself, my journey was not 
marked by any incidents that need 
stay to record, save one, that is, 
Waiting on the pier at Dover for 
the Calais boat, I observed some 
one engaged in deciphering the 
labels on my luggage. My atten- 
tion had been attracted some little 
time before to the gentleman thus 
occupied, from the fact of his 
having made himself particularly 
disagreeable to the bystanders by 
a habit of spitting, in which he 
indulged with a freedom that not 
even the large meerschaum he was 
smoking could at all justify. The 


gentleman’s dress, moreover, was of 


a character calculated to provoke 
attention. He wore a handsome 


velvet lounging coat, a purple fez, 


yellow kid gloves, and patent 
leather boots. He was tall and 
well made, with a fine beard and 
moustache. When he had satisfied 
his mind as to the ownership of 
my portmanteau, this imposing in- 
dividual turned round as I ap- 
proached, and raising his hat, said, 

‘Hope I see you well, Mr. 
Hamilton. Going abroad, I pre- 
sume !” 

It was Mr. Lewis Wilson who 
addressed me. Mindful of the cir- 
cumstances under which we had 
last met, I briefly replied in the 
affirmative. 

‘Likely to stay long in Paris, 
Mr. Hamilton? continued the man, 
with an air of easy assurance. 
‘Observed the destination of your 
luggage, you see. ‘Travelling far, 
eh? 

To these inquiries I made any- 
thing but conciliatory replies. But 
Mr. Wilson was not to be so easily 
put off. He persisted in trying to 
find out where I was going ; and 
for the next ten minutes walked 
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up and down the pier by my side, 
endeavouring, as adroitly as pos- 
sible, to extract from me some in- 
formation as to my movements, 
It was not until I turned round 
and fairly informed him that I was 
not inclined to gratify his curiosity, 
that he desisted. At length the 
bell rung. 

‘Bon voyage, mon cher,’ cried 
Mr. Wilson, taking leave of me 
with an afiectionateness I could 
very well have dispensed with. 
‘Let me carry your bag,’ and he 
insisted on accompanying me down 
to the boat. Even then I could 
not get rid of him, but he planted 
himself on the quay in a conspi- 
cuous place, and kept shouting out 
to me to take care of my health, 
mind my passport, keep clear of 
foreign swindlers, &., in a way 
that was intended to show the 
public that I was a very inex- 
perienced traveller, and scarcely 
fit to be trusted alone. The sa- 
tirical smile with which Mr. Wilson 
tendered his advice drove me 
almost wild. At last the paddle- 
wheels were in motion, and to my 
delight my tormentor and all the 
people on the wharf glided past us 
as the packet steamed out of the 
harbour. The last glimpse I caught 
of Mr. Lewis Wilson revealed him 
lounging over the wall, meerschaum 
in hand, spitting into the water, as 
I had first seen him. For some 
little time afterwards this incident 
annoyed me. I could scarcely tell 
why, but I would have given much 
not to have encountered this man. 
There was something about him 
that disturbed me more than his 
impertinent familiarity — some- 
thing in his manner of questioning 
me, and in the curious significance 
of his tone, that I did not like nor 
understand. I felt as though his 
apparition had cast a shadow across 
my path that I would willingly have 
seen removed, The sun shone less 
brightly, the wind blew less freshly 
than before. I had reached Calais, 
indeed, before the unpleasant im- 
pression I had received had dis- 
appeared, and my former cheerful- 
ness returned, There, with the 
first footstep on foreign soil, I 
shook off all morbid fancies, and 
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plunged at once into the novel life 
around me with the zest of one 
who for the first time sees the sun 
shine on men and women who 


speak another tongue. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AN OLD CHATEAU AND ITS 
INMATES, 


It was a warm, delicious evening 
when at length | reached the little 
French town nestling at the foot 
of mountains where my friends 
had fixed their new home. It was 
a secluded, old-world, out-of-the- 
way place, where the strictest 
privacy could be enjoyed, and 
offered the most striking contrast 
in every way to an English metro- 
politan suburb, such as that where 
the Rutters had lately resided. I 
recollect how thoroughly I realized 
the remoteness of London and 
London life as we entered its walls. 
My departure from home seemed 
already to date months back, and 
my college days to belong to some 
remote antiquity. The sunny pic- 
tures that had flitted before my 
sight the last few days—pictures of 
warm valleys and vine-covered 
hills—pictures of old bridges span- 
ning rapid streams, of white 
chateaux gleaming through early 
leaves, and grey church towers 
looming against the evening sky, 
mingled with new costumes and 
new speech, new manners and new 
faces, in street and road, in market 
and hotel—had driven away all the 
associations of bygone weeks. 
Cambridgeshire, with its fens and 
level tracts, had vanished from my 
mind, I had left east winds and 
dull skies in our cloudy isle, to find 
the pleasant atmosphere of early 
summer and the real May sunshine 
amongst my friends, 

That same May sun was low in 
the west when I alighted from that 
diabolical travelling apparatus, the 
old French diligence, in the Place 
Royale of the little town of Saint 
Barbe. Dazed with the sunshine 
that had been streaming on my 
eyes all day long on the dusty roads 
we had traversed, it was a relief to 
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find myself in the shade of tall 
houses with green jalousies, and 
amongst dark crooked old streets 
with cool perspective glimpses of 
trees overhanging garden walls, and 
stone basins where waters gurgled 
and ran, It was not only a relief, 
but a positive refreshment to de- 
scend from the musty vehicle where 
I had been cooped up since day- 
break, and stretch my limbs on the 
pavement and breathe the air. 
Alighting from the coupé, I found 
myself in the midst of an animated 
scene. The Place was filled with 
people in holiday costume, and a 
number of small booths for the 
sale of refreshments, crockery, toys, 
highly-coloured pictures of saints, 
plaster virgins, and elaborately- 
carved crucifixes, stretched along 
one side of the square. ‘There was 
a Babel of voices, of laughter, of 
penny trumpets and horns. The 
whiteness of the house fronts, the 
greenness of the wooden blinds, 
the gilding over the restaurants 
and wine shops, together with the 
blue blouses of the men, and the 
quaint bright dresses and head- 
gear of the women, made up 
striking gaily-coloured picture to 
my English eyes. It was a féle day 
at Saint Barbe ; and while every- 
body seemed gay and lighthearted, 
the little fountain in the centre of 
the square, not to be bebindhand, 
threw up its column of spray with 
as much vivacity and good will as 
though the national reputation for 
Grandes HKaux depended on its 
unaided exertions. Extensive py- 
rotechnical preparations, moreover, 
were going on around, and coloured 
lamps, Chinese lanterns, and illu- 
minatory devices of all sorts, were 
getting ready for the hour when 
darkness should allow of their 
proper display. The fame of the 
‘bouquet’ of rockets that was to 
crown the evening's entertainments, 
had even reached my ears as I 
journeyed on the road. Antoine, 
the driver of the diligence, had 
been expatiating thereon at every 
auberge where we stopped, exciting 
thereby an amount of popular in- 
terest that the subject of fireworks 
never fails to arouse in French 
minds, 
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As soon as it was known that the 
stranger (whose appearance had 
created a considerable but by no 
means an impertinent curiosity) 
was in search of the family at the 
chateau, more than one applicant 
solicited the honour of escorting 
him to their residence. My friends 
were already well known and much 
affected by these good folks. One 
dark-visaged fellow in a blue blouse, 
who introduced himself to me as 
guide, on the ground that he came 
from Blois, and spoke pure French, 
‘and not this villanous patois of 
Auvergne,’ seemed well acquainted 
with la famille Anglaise. 

‘ Without doubt, Monsieur comes 
to reside here with his friends? 
observed the blue blouse, interro- 
gatively, as we threaded our way 
up a steep and narrow street that 
led off the Place. ‘Madame has 
taken the chateau for a term, they 
say, and has changed it by magic. 
Ah, it was a noble place, they tell 
me, formerly, but since a long time 
it has been dull and deserted. 
Monsieur knows perhaps that the 
present proprietor is poor as a rat— 
a widow of the brave Colonel de 


Longueville (himself but a younger 
son of the ancient oe who 


fought and fell under the Empire. 
Madame, the widow, is compelled 
to let her house and live simply on 
the upper floor, for save the chateau 
and its gardens, she has nothing in 
the world; and it is said that before 
the arrival of Monsieur’s friends 
the poor old lady often gathered 
the herbs for her soup with her 
own hands, and almost lived on the 
produce of her garden. But Mon- 
sieur knows how the world talks; 
and if they say that Madame de 
Longueville is proud as a duchess, 
and plays high at cards with the 
Marquis de Vieuxton sometimes, 
perhaps that is not true either. 
In all case, Monsieur does well to 
come here ; he will like our coun- 
try. It isa fine country, the finest 
in the world.’ 

The blue blouse, whose heart was 
evidently opened and tongue 
loosened by the influence of the 
petit vin du pays he had just been 
consuming, in company with Pierre, 
Henri, and Jules, at the wine shop, 
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turned his olive face towards me, 
and smiled with proud satisfaction. 
As Monsieur was too tired and too 
much of a novice at the language, 
even had he not been travelling 
since daybreak, either to assent to 
or deny these assumptions, he 
merely murmured some reply, in 
which he felt painfully conscious 
of his inability to manage the verbs 
avoir and étre ; but his polite con- 
ductor making show of at once 
comprehending the Saxon idiom, 
Monsieur strained every nerve and 
faculty to twist his mouth and 
thoughts into a Gallic form for the 
next ten minutes. 

It was in a higher part of the 
town where we at length stopped. 
The chateau where my friends 
were living, was not without good 
pretensions to its designation. It 
was a large, heavy-looking mansion, 
with a white front, a steep high 
roof, and two rows of long upper 
windows, visible from the street. 
That was all I could see at first ; 
and I thought it looked very like 
a hospital or barracks or some 
other un-homelike place, as I 
viewed it from the narrow lane we 
were ascending. A high dead 
wall gave on the street, which did 
not improve matters at all, but 
blocked out all view of the house 
as we approached nearer to it. But 
when we had rung a bell, and the 
concierge had thrown open a pair of 
immense doors painted like bronze, 
a new impression was produced. 

We stood in a large garden 
extending over a terrace, and laid 
out in a formal, geometrical style. 
A broad drive, bordered on either 
side by orange-trees in green boxes, 
ran up to the front of the house, 
which stood at right angles with 
the street, and commanded a fine 
view of the town and valley be- 
neath. Another row of orange- 
trees in green boxes adorned the 
terrace front, which was balus- 
traded with handsome stonework 
garnished with massive urns, anda 
third row formed a long perspective 
tha: terminated in a sort of teinple, 
backed by a dark grove of trees 
that rose upwards along the moun- 
tain-sideand bounded in the garden 
on the north. Several weather- 
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stained statues of the conventional- 
classic order were disposed here 
and there along the formal alleys 
and parterres; two peacocks in 
yew mounted guard over a sun- 
dial, and a high clock-turret sur- 
mounted the sloping roof. The 
only bit of nature in the midst of 
this prodigality of art, was a tuft 
of acacias, which had been suffered 
to grow unchecked in the centre of 
the terrace. 

Ere I had time to take more than 
a glance at all this, a bearded young 
foreigner came rushing out of the 
house, followed by a large hound, 
and began shaking me violently by 
the hand. I stared, looked again 
—it was Rutter. A few months’ 
absence had metamorphosed him 
into a handsome Southerner. 

‘Here you are, then, all right. 
Where’s your luggage? How do 

ou? Baptiste, where is Monsieur’s 
foniens t Go and see after his 
affairs, my friend. Come along, I 
say ; and pouring out English and 
French in rapid succession, and 
laughing heartily all the time at 
my air of amazement at his altered 
appearance, he dragged me into the 
house, 

‘There, Hamilton, you can re- 
cognise old friends here without 
any shock to your feelings, he 
cried, throwing open the door of a 
sitting-room ; and Mrs, Rutter and 
her daugliter were before me. 

The scene is present to me as I 
write. I stood in a large salon, 
fitted with old and massive furni- 
ture, covered with ancient damask. 
The fivor was of inlaid, polished 
wood ; the ceiling lofty, concave, 
and showing dim traces of mytho- 
logy in faded paint and tarnished 
gilt. An antique chandelier, with 
a minimum of lustres to a maxi- 
mum of brass, stretched its skinny 
branches in the centre of the room, 
like some metallic mistletoe slung 
in the grasp of the brazen Cupid 
above. ‘I'wo or tliree long mirrors, 
some handsome bronzes, and a 
magnificent clock on the high man- 
telpiece, completed the decorations 
of the chamber. It had a fresh 
and fragrant air on entering, for 
the windows were all open, and an 
immense Sévres vase, filled with 
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flowers, stood on the great ebony 
cabinet at the further end of the 
room. 

It was indeed as old friends that 
we all met. The cordiality with 
which Mrs. Rutter and her daugh- 
ter welcomed me, and the evident 
satisfaction of Rutter, would have 
been enough to repay me for un- 
dertaking the journey, had it been 
half round the globe. I remember 
the novel feeling I experienced in 
seeing the familiar faces of my 
friends amidst the unenglish aspect 
of everything that surrounded 
them. 1 was still receiving their 
greetings, when an elderly lady in 
brocaded silk, seated at the further 
end of the room, rose from her 
arm-chair, and speaking to a young 
girl who sat working at her feet, 
moved to the door. 

‘Pardon, madame. We will 
withdraw ourselves,’ she spoke in 
French to Mrs, Rutter ; ‘ we shall 
restrain you. Come, Victorine, let 
us leave our friends to enjoy Mon- 
sieur, their compatriot’s society ; a 
ce solr, ma belle.’ 

Wafting a kiss to Kate with her 
gloved hand, and bestowing a suave 
movement to our group in general, 
and an pn inclination to me 
in particular as a stranger, the old 
lady graciously retired, with her 
arm linked in that of her com- 
panion. I caught a glimpse of the 

ounger one’s face as she turned to 
ook back on us at the door. It 
struck me as being a very beautiful 
one. 

What a chattering of English 
tongues was to be heard in the old 
French chateau that night! It was 
proposed at once by Miss Rutter 
that my arrival should be cele- 
brated by an English tea, and she 
set about its preparation forthwith. 

‘Our servants here have the 
wildest notions on the subject of 
tea,’ continued Miss Rutter, as the 
tray appeared soon after. ‘They 
serve up boiling water in a hand- 
some china pot in which they have 
scattered a thimbleful of tea-leaves, 
and, handing it round in fine por- 
celain cups, without milk, cream, 
bread and butter, or cake, call that 
thé. & VAnglaise. Now, do let us 
be comfortable this evening, and 
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fancy ourselves in dear old England 
again. Our servants, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, don’t know a word of English, 
and are often scandalized by our 
national predilections, I assure 
you.’ 

I could see that Miss Rutter, 
whether at Elmfields or in Au- 
vergne, was the same cheerful, un- 
affected girl, whom no changes 
would alter, other than to confirm 
in simplicity, candour, and good 
sense. There was something so 
feminine about her, such a grace 
of womanhood in all her ways, that 
the spot where she was had already 
caught a home-like air; and as she 
stood there making tea, chatting 
delightfully the while, I felt as 
though I had already known that 
stately room for months. 

‘There ; we only want shrimps 
to make a proper tea of it, she 
said, announcing to us that the 
meal was ready.. ‘It may be a 
very vulgar trait in my character, 
and betray a plebeian origin, to 
hunger after shrimps and water- 
cresses, but I do, and wont deny it. 
If a Spaniard may pine after his 
olives, a Neapolitan after his grapes 
or maccaroni, why may not a Lon- 
doner sigh for shrimps and water- 
cresses? Oh! you are not half so 
British, Rob, as I am. I glory in 
my attachment to the institutions 
of the land of my birth, and only 
wish I could introduce them (and 
shrimps) into Auvergne.’ 

‘Here are strawberries and 
honey ; wont they do, you ridicu- 
lous cockney? laughed Rutter. 
‘Come along, Hamilton ; you and 
my mother have time enough to 
talk over all your English news. 
You must want something to eat ; 
and we drew to the table. 

It was growing dusk when the 
meal concluded, and Rutter pro- 
posed that we should make the tour 
of the house and grounds ere it 
grew dark. So we rose from the 
table at once, arranging that we 
would rejoin the ladies on the 
terrace in half an hour. 

‘You arrive at a lucky moment, 
Mr. Hamilton,’ remarked Mrs, 
Rutter; ‘we have a féte in St. 
Barbe to-night, and a display of 
fireworks is to take place. Mind 
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you join us in the garden by nine 
o'clock,’ 

We first of all explored the 
grounds, They comprised the ter- 
race garden in front, the wood of 
walnut and chesnut trees that 
skirted the northern side, and a 
large space of ground filled with 
herbs, vegetables, and fruit, at the 
back. A second garden was being 
laid out in English style, with un- 
dulating lawns and winding paths, 
under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Rutter and her daughter, on the 
slope below the terrace and the 
chesnut grove. 

‘This is Kate’s hobby,’ said 
Rutter, as we approached the Eng- 
lish garden. ‘'The difficulties she 
has had to contend with, in the 
prejudice of French gardeners, and 
the nature of the soil, would have 
daunted any less determined lover 
of nature. It will be a pretty spot 
in a few weeks, wont it? That 
grove there of chesnuts and walnuts 
is part of our domain. It is a 
capital place fora book on a hot 
day, quiet and dark enough for a 
hermit. It runs upwards for some 
distance; and we can get out by 
it on to the mountains, without 
going through the town. What 
glorious strolls we shall have, I 
say, about the neighbourhood! 1 
am going to take up geology. 
The strange volcanic formation of 
these Auvergne mountains pro- 
vokes one’s curiosity, and provides 
a capital field of investigation. 
Have you brought any new books 
with you? 

From the English garden we 
strolled into the grove, which was 
fast becoming a place of impene- 
trable night, and thence out on to 
the terrace again, at the point 
where a large stone building like a 
family mausoleum reared itself in 
an inconsequential manner. 

‘What in the world is this place 
for? I asked; ‘is it a temple to 
the heathen gods? I have been on 
the point of inquiring whether you 
had become Pagans, and taken to 
sacrificing to Jupiter, ever since I 
first caught sight of it.’ 

‘Oh! this is the Pavillon—an 
absurd sort of summer banqueting 
room, with an ante-room beyond, 
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built by the Marquis de Saint 
Barbe in the time of Louis XIV. 
Come in ; I have the key.’ 

He turned the lock, and we 
entered a circular room, with 
dome-shaped roof, pilastered walls, 
and marble pavement. It had a 
wormy smell, and suggested im- 
mediately the Marquises of St. 
Barbe, not as they there entertained 
the courtiers and beauties of Ver- 
sailles, but as they now were, lying 
in the crypts under the Church of 
St. Etienne, in the town below. 
Some such remark passed Rutter’s 
lips ; and with an observation to 
the effect that the windows must 
be opened, and that flavour of dead 
men’s banquets got rid of, we 
quitted its damp and gloomy 
precincts, 

‘The dullest places in these old 
houses are always those associated 
with the gaieties and pleasures of 
their former possessors, remarked 
Rutter, as we returned to the 
house. ‘The Cupids of that pavil- 
lon seem no better than death’s 
heads, and the stone garlands on 
the walls are so many wreaths of 
iummortelles, to my eyes.’ 

It took so long to explore the 
various rooms, corridors, and out- 
of-the-way nooks of the chateau, 
that it was getting quite dark ere 
we came to the end, and we were 
obliged to postpone till the mor- 
row our visit to the stables and 
coach-houses, which, from their 
dimensions, looked as if they 
could have accommodated horses 
and carriages enough for a small 
court, We had not visited any of 
the rooms on the upper floor of the 
house, They, as Rutter informed 
me, were tenanted by Madame de 
Longueville, who retained that por- 
tion of the chateau for herself, her 
grand-daughter, and the two ser- 
vants who attended on them. 

‘Now that you have explored 
our Castle of Udolpho, what do 
you think of it? said Rutter, as we 
descended a flight of narrow stairs 
at the northern angle of the house. 
‘It is a jolly old box, isn’t it? 
Stay! I have forgotten one of its 
great features—the “salle des fan- 
tomes,” as Kate calls it. I must 
show you that, This way; and 
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turning into a passage at the foot 
of the stairs, he led the way towards 
a lofty doorway at the end. 

‘Mind the steps; there are three.’ 
As he spoke, Rutter unlocked the 
door, and preceded me into a 
chamber so dark and spacious that 
I could with difficulty discern its 
dimensions on first entering. 

os ; . 

This, I believe, was a music 
saloon in the days gone by. One 
of the grand seigneurs of St. Barbe 
had a passion for music, it is said, 
and he built this chamber on pur- 
pose for the performance of private 
operas and concerts. An organ 
stood yonder, which was brought 
down from Paris, and was once 
played on by Mozart. It was ulti- 
mately chopped up and used as 
firewood, I believe, by certain de- 
voted admirers of the Marquises of 
St. Barbe, who lived within a 
stone’s throw of the chiteau and 
ate nettle broth for dinner, in the 
year 1792.” 

‘It must have been a handsome 
room in its time, I remarked. ‘I 
am beginning to make out its size 
and shape, which I failed to do at 
first. Is that a balcony there? I 
thought so. Why it might be a 
bail-room for a palace.’ 

‘You would say so if you could 
see it by daylight. Such painting 
and gilding! There must have 
been a pretty bill to pay when 
Monsieur le Marquis had satisfied 
his whim.’ 

‘I suppose that would be the 
last consideration that would pre- 
sent itself to his noble mind,’ I 
observed, ‘There were other ways 
of settling bills besides paying 
them in those days. How hollow 
our voices sound under this high 
roof, don’t they? You have got a 
ghostly sort of chamber here, I 
confess.’ 

‘Talking of ghosts, if you don’t 
object to the company of a headless 
marquis, who is said to frequent 
the alcove yonder, and play La ci 
darem very nicely on the violin 
about this time of the evening, 
we'll sit down in yon window for 
five minutes, whilst [ tell you what 
I know of the family of the St. 
Barbes.’ 

For the next ten minutes we sat 
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in the twilight, and discussed the 
fortunes of the dead lords of the 
faded splendour around. 

‘You saw that old lady in 
brocaded silk sitting in our salon 
when you arrived? continued 
Rutter, in conclusion. ‘ Well, that 
is the last representative of the 
house. Madame de Longueville is 
the widow of a younger son who 
inherited the chateau, but not the 
title or estates, for they disappeared 
in the great Revolution. Madame 
is compelled to let her house and 

ractise economy, and I believe has 
ittle else in the world but her 
chateau to live upon. What do 
you think we pay a year for all 
this grandeur, ghosts included ¢ 
Why, less than the rent of a good 
house at the west end. Food, too, 
is cheap ; so we intend to live like 
lords, and talk of refurnishing the 
rooms, and reviving the ancient 
glories of the chateau, should we 
remain here long enough. What do 
you think of the step we have 
taken? 

As Rutter spoke, there came a 
sound of a distant explosion, that 
shook the dust from the drapery 
over our heads. <A ruddy light 
shot through the upper windows of 
the chamber, and stirred into mo- 
mentary life the painted figures on 
the ceiling. 

‘Hark! there’s the cannon. The 
fireworks have commenced. We 
must be going.’ 

We rose, groped our way to the 
door, and hastened to the garden. 
When we reached it, Mrs. Rutter 
and Kate were already sitting out 
on the terrace under a sky of stars, 
to watch the festivities taking 
place in the town below. 

‘Come, gentlemen, we thought 
you had deserted us, said Mrs. 
Rutter, as we approached. ‘The 
Jéte has commenced.’ 

‘Yes; and here come Madame 
and her grand-daughter, cried 
Kate. ‘Will one of you run and 
fetch two more chairs out of the 
house? And bring a footstool for 
Madame also.’ 

In a few minutes we had esta- 
blished ourselves on the terrace as 
comfortably as though we had 
taken opera stalls for the entertain- 
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ment, as Madame de Longueville 
remarked, overwhelming me with 
thanks for the footstool I presented 
to her. Indeed, the business-like 
air with which Madame and her 
grand-daughter entered on this 
little diversion amused me con- 
siderably. They had _ evidently 
made a toilette for the occasion, 
and looked upon the /féte as an 
annual festivity, that both religion 
and good breeding required to be 
duly observed. 

It was all so new to me, I seemed 
as in a dream. The warm night 
air, the twinkling, many-coloured 
lights in the town below, the sound 
of a foreign tongue in my ears, and 
the odour of the seringa and sum- 
mer flowers about me, produced 
impressions at once delightful and 
mysterious. From time to time a 
bright rocket shot up in the night 
air, and burst in a shower of gems 
above our heads. Anon, the sound 
of drums and military music rose 
up from the Place, mingled with 
the hum and laughter of the light- 
hearted crowd ; while the soft night 
wind crept through the leaves of 
the acacias, and carried our voices 
away to the little wood, and beyond 
to the dark ravine above, lying in 
the starless shadow of the moun- 
tains. 

The old French lady seemed in 
excellent ome, and greatly inte- 
rested in the progress of the /éte, 
exclaiming at each fresh discharge 
of rockets or red and golden lights, 
with as much vivacity as though 
she had not witnessed the same 
sight and expressed the same ad- 
miration every May fora score of 
years. 

‘Oh, c'est superbe, c'est ravis- 
sant! Regardez donc, Victorine ! 
Quelles belles couleurs ! Mon dieu, 
que c’est beau! Oh! oh? 

And the old lady’s enjoyment 
was evidently shared by the spec- 
tators below, as was evinced by the 
murmur of applause that rose up 
from the town, 

‘Let me fetch you a shawl, 
Mademoiselle,’ said Rutter to the 
young lady, who had hitherto been 
chatting alone with Kate, but had 
just risen and stood leaning over 
the balustrade before us. 
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Oh, Mademoiselle thanked him 
a thousand times, she would not 
trouble him to do that. Indeed 
she was not cold, she could assure 
him. 

What an odd voice, thought I, 
who had scarcely heard Mademoi- 
selle open her lips before. It did 
not seem to consort well with that 
beautiful face ; and what a lovely 
face it was, with the uncertain 
light of the stars overhead shining 
on it, as she turned to address 
Rutter. Shortly after, they were 
both pacing up and down the ter- 
race with Kate, and all three chat- 
ting away together in French. 
Though Mademoiselle Victorine’s 
voice was low, and her laugh like 
a musical scale, it did not please 
me, but jarred, [ thought, against 
Kate Rutter’s clear tones. 

It must have been nearly mid- 
night ere the féte was over and the 
fireworks ceased. ‘They were con- 
cluded by a final burst of crimson 
flame from a Bengal light, which 
steeped the whole air in a lurid 
glow. The garden and mountain 
side, bathed in this blood-red hue, 
with the outline of the church and 
roofs below thrown out in bold 
relief, wore a grand and super- 
natural air. I was standing trans- 
fixed with the sight, likening it to 
some apocalyptic picture of Martin, 
and drawing in my mind a giant 
angel in the sky pouring out a vial 
over the plain, when a rustling of 
leaves in the little wood near at 
hand attracted my attention. I 
turned and beheld a pair of eyes 
shining out of the dark foliage of 
the bosquet, and caught the sparkle 
of a military uniform. Ere I had 
time to call the attention of my 
friends to the apparition, a pierc- 
ing shriek rang out through the 
garden, and Mademoiselle Victo- 
rine was fainting away. 

‘Non—non, ce n’est rien,’ gasped 
the young girl, as Rutter caught 
her in his arms. ‘I—lI only placed 
my hand on that dreadful frog or 
toad, I know not which, crawling 
there on the balustrade. Oh, que 
j'ai peur de ces vilains crapauds ! 

The fright and the explanation 
were both so sudden that the 
whole affair was over by the time 
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the Bengal light had died away 
and left us all in gloom again. 
Mademoiselle’s panic had fright- 
ened away the trespasser in the 
wood, whoever he might be. I 
heard the crash of a bough im- 
mediately after, and concluded that 
the intruder (whom I set down as 
a soldier from the barracks in the 
town) had beaten a quick retreat. 
In the darkness that had fallen 
round, I could hear the laughter of 
the young French girl, as she made 
light of and jested at her folly to 
Rutter, on whose arm she hung. 

The jféte was over; the rest of 
our party had already returned to 
the house. ‘Come, Victorine ; come, 
my child,’ cried grand’mére, from 
our salon window. ‘Thou wilt 
take harm at the chest, little one.’ 

Mademoiselle entered; Rutter 
followed on her steps. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE'S 
REMINISCENCES, 


It was like waking up into a 
new existence, the awakening from 
sleep next morning. The sun was 
pouring its beams on the polished 
oaken floor of my chamber, when a 
knock at the door roused me, and 
a well-known voice bid me make 
haste and come out for a turn on 
the hill or a stroll through the 
wood. Ina few minutes I was out 
in the garden, redolent of early 
sunshine, fresh flowers, and dew, 
and we turned into the grove 
where the wood lilies were waking 
in the pale green light, and the 
birds performing a divine service 
that put to shame the dreary 
matins being chanted at that hour 
in the church of St. Etienne below. 
When we returned to breakfast, 
and found the table spread with 
brown bread, strawberries, white 
napkins, and a bottle of wine, I 
felt as though my morning tea and 
dry toast at college had been all 
along the greatest mistake in the 
world, and cream cheese, fresh 
fruit, and good Bordeaux were the 
proper sustenance of man. 

ow that day and a dozen more 
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succeeding ones passed away I no 
longer recollect. I only know that 
each hour found me better pleased 
with all around me than the last, 
and I seemed to enjoy more sun- 
shine in one week at St. Barbe, 
than in a month in England. The 
transition from the bleak fens of 
Cambridgeshire and the smoke of 
London, to the sunny plains and 
mountains of Southern France, was 
great as one could have desired. 
Fresh from both, and with the 
dust of college life and the odour 
of the ‘ midnight lamp, as Rutter 
said, still about me, I entered 
thoroughly into the enjoyment of 
this holiday existence, and revelled 
in the fresh sense of life imparted 
by new scenes and impressions. 

During my first month at St. 
Barbe, day followed day in a round 
of pleasurable pursuits. Excur- 
sions on the mountains, pic-nics in 
the woods, with strolls amongst 
the vineyards and the environs of 
the town, occupied our time. The 
evenings were devoted to the gar- 
den, to music, and the reception of 
various acquaintances the family 
had made amongst their neigh- 
bours. 


As for my friends, I scarcely 
knew them under the changed cir- 
cumstances in which I now found 


them. Removed from English 
society, and no longer under the 
social disadvantages that had galled 
and fettered them at home, I saw 
them here in a new light. They 
had assimilated themselves with 
the society into which they were 
thrown, with a facility that, con- 
sidering their natural reserve and 
certain English predilections that, 
in common with all true Britons, 
they still ciung to, surprised me not 
a little. Their former residence 
abroad, and perfect acquaintance 
with French, had probably some- 
thing to do with this, and helped 
to account for the ease with which 
they had accommodated themselves 
to the habits of foreign life. I had 
never seen Mrs. Rutter to such ad- 
vantage before. She looked years 
younger, and was decidedly hand- 
somer than ever. Her spirits, too, 
were excellent, and she had already 
won golden opinions from her 
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neighbours, who pronounced her a 
conversationalist of the first order, 
and as handsome and amiable as 
she was gay and ‘ spirituelle.’ Rut- 
ter, too, was quite as much changed, 
The irritability and morbid sensi- 
tiveness I had so often seen in him 
in old times, was rarely perceptible 
now. Both he and his sister en- 
tered right cheerfully into the new 
amusements and pursuits about 
them, and shared in the society of 
the neighbourhood with zest and 
enjoyment. Andthesociety afforded 
by St. Barbe was superior to that 
usually found in small provincial 
towns in France, Besides one or 
two wealthy manufacturers who 
had establishments at Clermont 
(the smoke of whose chimneys was 
visible from the hills behind us), 
there were several old families in 
Sc. Barbe who had lived through 
the storms of revolution, and saved 
from the wreck of their fortunes 
enough to live upon in decent 
ebscurity in this quiet corner of 
Auvergne. Amongst the latter were 
Monsieur de Boissee, the Marquis 
de Vieuxton, and the Comtesse 
Sangpourpre, friends of Madame de 
Longueville, who paid her stately 
visits from time to time in himber- 
ing vld family coaches drawn by 
horses taken from the plough, and 
in spite of their poverty and their 
shifts to conceal it, preserved an 
air of quiet dignity and an inefiable 
politeness worthy of descendants 
of the courtiers of Marly and the 
Trianon. In addition, our circle 
occasionally comprised some of the 
officers from the barracks, and 
Monsieur le Curé of St. Barbe, the 
intimate friend and spiritual ad- 
viser of Madame de Longueville. 
It had not taken long to introduce 
Madame Rutter and her family to 
these sociable people. Madame de 
Longueville, though the poorest, 
was one of the oldest proprietors 
in the neighbourhood, and any 
friend of hers was certain of a 
gracious reception. ‘The last of 
the St. Barbes,’ as Madame loved to 
style herself (though she was only 
allied by marriage with a younger 
branch of the, house) could still 
count on that, and so Madame had 
taken da belle veuve Anglaise by the 
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hand, and had introduced her to 
the very élite of the district. In- 
deed she had created quite an en- 
thusiasm amongst her friends about 
the charming family who had taken 
up their residence in her chateau, 
and told the most delightful stories 
of their wealth, talents, and vir- 
tues. The advent of the Rutters 
had certainly worked a marvellous 
change in Madame de Longueville’s 
property. The grounds had been 
put into proper order, the house 
repaired, and an air of life and 
cheerfulness imparted to the once 
gloomy, decaying mansion. Made- 
moiselle Victorine frankly declared 
that she did not know the old 
ae when she returned from 

aris, where she had lately finished 
her education. 

*T thought some good fairy must 
have waved her magic wand over 
the roof and transformed it in a 
night,’ said the young French girl 
to Mrs. Rutter one evening, as we 
all sat together in the large salon, 
‘And I know now that it was a 
good fairy,’ continued Mademoi- 
selle, seating herself on the stool 
at Mrs. Rutter’s feet, and kissing 
her hand with pretty impulsive- 
ness. 

I remember that it was twilight, 
and Madame de Longueville was 
dozing in the large arm-chair where 
she generally sat ; for a day rarely 
passed without Madame and her 
grand-daughter spending some part 
of it in our apartments, Made- 
moiselle Victorine was a fine singer, 
and a sympathy of musical tastes 
between herself and Miss Rutter 
had caused their intimacy to ripen 
fast. As for madame, she daily 
affirmed that she loved the society 
of ‘les jeunes gens; and with her 
knitting or tambour-work in hand, 
would talk of her youth in Paris 
in the days of the Great Revolution 
and the First Empire, for hours 
together. To-night, Madame dozed, 
and her grand-daughter talked in- 
stead. 

* Ah, it would have been a triste 
life indeed for poor me to have re- 
turned to this dull old chateau to 
live alone with grand’mére, and 
Jules, and Nannette ; would it not? 
VOL. LXVI. NO. CCCXCIL. 
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How I should have got through 
my days, I cannot conceive. Se- 
riously, I contemplated entering 
the convent of the Little Sisters 
down yonder. You don’t know— 
here mademoiselle lowered her 
voice, * how dull and quiet the poor 
grand’mére used to be before you 
came. Once a month the old 
chariot was pulled out into the 
court-yard, the cushions aired, and 
four horses sent for from the 
Aigle d’or, and grand’mére and I 
mounted therein, and were shaken 
and jolted nearly to death for six 
hours ; and that was called making 
visits and seeing society. Certainly, 
we had an occasional réunion here, 
but it was always the same people, 
formal and stiff as barber’s dolls, 
and pedantic as our professors at 
the old pension at Auteuil; or else 
it was monsieur le curé with his 
everlasting trictrac and extracts 
from Fénélon.’ 

‘You are satirical, mademoiselle,’ 
remarked Rutter, looking at the 
young girl at his mother’s feet with 
a smile. 

‘I, monsieur? No, I am only 
frank. I have not enough wit for 
satire. I only speak my thoughts— 
a dangerous habit, though, says 
grandmamma, Why should it be 
dangerous, however, if our thoughts 
are harmless ? 

‘Ah! if we could all dare to 
speak our thoughts, mademoiselle ! 

ou must not judge of the world 
by yourself, I fear.’ Rutter re- 
garded Mademoiselle Victorine ad- 
miringly. She sat playing with 
the tassels of her apron, and looked 
= as he spoke with an expression 
of child-like surprise on her face. 

‘Ah; why so? I am ignorant, I 
fear, and perhaps imprudent in 
what I say. Yow will teach me 
better, dear madam, and make me 
wise and good, will you not? and 
mademoiselle clasped Mrs. Rutter’s 
hand in hers, and looked up at her 
fondly with her large brown eyes. 

‘Nannette, Nannette, ne le 
touchez pas, je vous dis! Comment 
osez-vous mettre la main sur mon 
coffre? Hé,hé? L’argent? Qui, 
qui en a parlé? 


* Grand’mére, you are dreaming !’ 
L 
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cried mademoiselle, rising and 
running to Madame de Longue- 
villes chair. ‘Awake thyself, 
grand’mére! What disquiets thee? 

*Hé, hé? Victorine — what 1— 
where? Qh, it is thou, my child’ 
With a startled, disturbed air, the 
old lady awoke, rubbed her eyes, 
and looked round her. ‘ Oh, pardon 
me, Madame Rutter. I am ashamed 
—distressed ! What rudeness have 
I been guilty of? To fall asleep in 
your society ! Madame de Longue- 
ville was wide awake and overcome 
with polite remorse in a moment. 
‘And to frighten you all with my 
stupid dreams in this way! Ah, 
ah, it is most laughable—the ab- 
surdity of these dreams! A thou- 
sand, thousand pardons, my friends.’ 

Madame was not only wide awake 
again, but determined not to fall 
asleep any more; and with that 
intention (and also to make amends 
for this breach of good manners), 
she exerted herself to talk and be 
agreeable. With Madame, as with 
many other Frenchwomen, conver- 
sation was an art, and an art that 
she had well studied ; so in a few 
minutes more she was entertaining 
us all with her reminiscences of 
bygone days, a fertile subject with 
her, and a favourite one with Kate, 
who loved to ply the old lady with 
questions about the great historic 
past. 

‘ And so you have seen Mirabeau, 
madame? said Miss Rutter, follow- 
ing up an incidental allusion to 
that celebrity. ‘ Well, and—’ 

‘Ah, mademoiselle, there was a 
genius! I have seen him, as you 
say ; and shall I ever forget him! 
I had not then espoused Colonel de 
Longueville, but was a young girl 
in my father’s house, frequenting 
but little the salon where my 
parents received the strong minds 
and first statesmen of the day. I 
sat alone one evening playing my 
lesson on the harpsichord—asimple 
touching air of Paisiello then in 
vogue (you know it, Victorine ; it 
runs, tra la lira la)’—the old lady 
quavered out the melody, and 
nodded her head gravely to it— 
‘when I heard a deep sigh behind 
me, and turning round, I beheld 
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in the dusk a gentleman lying on 
the couch with his face buried in 
the cushions. “Continue, my 
child, I implore,” said the stranger. 
“Let me not break the spell so 
quickly. My heart beats as it has 
not done for many a day.” ‘There 
was such earnest, such pitiful en- 
treaty in the tone, that, surprised 
and half-frightened as I was, I 
could not refuse, and so I played 
the air again. I had scarcely 
finished, when a hand was laid on 
my head, and a voice se deep, so 
full of pathos, I hear it still, mur- 
mured, “When I die, that is the 
air 1 would breathe out my life to ; 
those are the last sounds I would 
hear on earth!” But forthe gentle 
voice and manner of the speaker, 
I should have been dreadfully 
alarmed as I looked up at the figure 
bending over me. It was that of a 
tall thick-set man, with wide shoul- 
ders and a huge head shaded with 
a vast mass of dark hair. His 
features were coarse and haggard— 
his eyes were fiery and inflamed. 
But it was the ghastly aspect im- 
parted to his face by a linen ban- 
dage fastened round his throat to 
stanch the leech wounds on hisneck 
that most moved my fear. “ Play 
again,” said the stranger, gently, 
as before ; and as [ played I felt 
a hot tear fall on my shoulder ; 
and moved by pity and a sort of 
strange exaltation, I went on till I 
no longer heard the great heart 
beating behind me, and the quick 
respiration, and turning round, 
found that I was alone. That 
night (it was January, ’91), the Pre- 
sident of the National Assembly, 
bandaged and livid as I had just 
seen him, sat through the evening 
session, controlling the stormy 
elements about him with his voice 
of Jove, and launching his bolts of 
eloquence through the fiery air 
around. Three months later, there 
was a great crowd round the doors 
of a house higher up la Rue de la 
Chaussée d’Antin, where we lived, 
reading a written placard on the 
walls. It was the bulletin (they 


had been issued every three hours 
the last. two days) announcing the 
death of Mirabeau, I heard the 
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wail that burst from the crowd as 
the news was made known. That 
wail was taken up in every street 
in Paris, and echoed in every house, 
as the report fled from mouth to 
mouth that Mirabeau, the Titan 
who alone could have upheld the 
sinking throne, had fallen. Heigh- 
ho! What days—what men were 
those!’ 

‘Dreadful days—horrible men !’ 
murmured Victorine, shuddering. 

‘ Mademoiselle Rutter, continued 
madame, taking no notice of this 
remark, ‘would you think it, I 
have drank eau sucrée out of the 
same glass with Robespierre? 
Under compulsion, though, be it 
said. Yes, and for my complaisance 
I gained a favour for a friend in 
prison, and a silver shoe-buckle 
that belonged to a member of the 
Royal family. Oh quelles belles 
mains blanches il avait—ce laid 
petit Avocat d’Arras! 

‘Robespierre’s white hands, ma- 
dame? said Kate. ‘Ah! you are 
not speaking figuratively, or you 
would have called them blood-red, 
I think.’ 

‘Precisely, my child. But, never- 
theless, I remarked what | allude 
to. There was a softness, a cour- 
tesy, in that man that astonished 
me. It was a small thing to say, 
mademoiselle—“ If all the friends 
of Louis Capet had such eyes as 
yours, the Republic would be in 
danger of losing many of its sup- 
porters, I fear.” And perhaps it 
was but an insipid compliment, 
after all; but it is the tone and 
manner of these things that make 
their value; is it not so, made- 
moiselle? Victorine, ma belle, go 
and fetch the silver buckle of which 
I speak. You will find it~ 

‘Oh, grandmamma, I wish you 
would not talk of all these fright- 
ful things, interrupted mademoi- 
selle, impatiently. ‘I cannot bear 
the sight of your “ mementoes,” 
They make me absolutely ill ; and 
I don’t get over the opening of 
your cabinet of relics for days.’ 

‘Ah, my child, you never lived 
in those great times, or beheld its 
great men, as I have done, and 
therefore—’ 
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‘Therefore the shoe-buckles of 
that age don’t inspire me with 
proper emotion, eh, dear grand- 
mamnra? and with a laugh the 
young girl rose from her stool, and 
seated herself at the piano. ‘ Come, 
Mademoiselle Rutter, shall we try 
over our duets to-night? We are 
growing frightfully ¢riste, all of us, 
with grandmamma’s reminiscences.’ 

Mademoiselle Victorine lighted 
the wax tapers on the piano as she 
spoke, and then ran her hands over 
the keys, and commenced the ac- 
companiment to the song they 
were about tosing. We all listened 
attentively, for the clear, powerful 
notes of Victorine rang out through 
the room, and she sang with a 
brilliancy and finish that did infi- 
nite credit to her Parisian music- 
master. When the duet was 
finished, she sang alone, at Mrs. 
Rutter’s request; and as neither 
her répertoire nor her vocal powers 
were easily exhausted, song sue- 
ceeded song, until the moon rose 
above the acacias on the terrace, 
and shed a silver stream of light 
upon the polished floor. Rutter 
sat in the shade of the window- 
curtains, his head resting on his 
hand. I could see the great brown 
eyes of Mademoiselle Victorine 
directed to that dark corner from 
time to time, as though she won- 
dered what kept him so silent to- 
night. 

Atlength the clock on the mantel- 
piece chimed off ten silvery strokes, 
and a servant entered with a supper- 
tray of fruit and wine. 

‘For the English gentleman, 
madame, said the servant, laying 
a letter before Mrs. Rutter. ‘There 
has been a delay on the roads, and 
the post has only just come in, says 
Monsieur Jules.’ 

The letter was handed to me, and 
I recognised my father’s writing. 
I had been expecting to hear from 
him for a week past. The post was 
not so regular or reliable then asin 
these days; and London was al- 
most as far from Auvergne at the 
time of which I write, as it is from 
Constantinople now. 

‘Pray take one of these lights, 
Mr. Hamilton, said Mrs. Rutter, 
L2 
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handing mea candle from the piano. 
‘I know you want to read your 
letter.’ 

I wasquickly engaged in perusing 
its contents. My father wrote in 
the usual strain of mingled advice 
and affection, and expressed his 
satisfaction at the cheerful tone of 
my letters, bidding me make the 
most of the holiday time before 
me, 

‘ By the way,’ went on the epistle, 
*T had news of you yesterday from 
an unexpected quarter. I returned 
home from a parish-meeting last 
night to find a gentleman waiting 
to see me who, it appears, had met 

ou on your journey out last month. 

e called on me, at your sugges- 
tion, to solicit my name for an 
order for a copy of a work on 
Entomology he is preparing for the 
press. He appeared a well-informed 
and very gentlemanly person, and 
we had an sane half-hour’s 
chat. His name, if I recollect 


rightly, is Clifford. He seemed to 
have an acquaintance with you of 
some standing; and spoke of the 
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pampered leasure your meeting 

had afforded you both. Did you 
know him at Cambridge? I ordered 
a copy of the work.’ 

Clifford? I knew no one of the 
name. Who in the world could the 
person be? Turning it over in my 
mind, I stood with the letter in my 
hand, lost in thought. 

‘No bad news there, I hope? 
whispered Rutter, coming up be- 
hind me. 

‘Oh, no,’ I replied ; but I started 
at the sound of his voice; for at 
that moment an explanation flashed 
across me. So little did I feel 
satisfied with the conclusion I had 
serene however, that I hastened 

> uit the supper-table, and re- 
tire to my room as soon as I could. 
Arrived there, I sat down and wrote 
to my father immediately, request- 
ing him to furnish me with a full 
description of the visitor he alluded 
to, and all particulars of his visit. 
For some days I was a prey to the 
suspicions that Mr. Clifford’s ap- 
“sausas pom in my father’s house had 
orced upon my mind, 
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THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
Part SECOND. 


HILE the Duke of Orleans was 
‘pursuing his career to its ter- 
mination of dishonour ; and death 
by the guillotine, the King, his 
cousin—an example of timid virtue 
—was moving on step by step in 
advance of himto that same scaffold 
which was toaccomplish his destiny, 
to sever him from the tender loves 
of wife, sister, and children, and to 
leave them prisoners in the custody 
of a people who had learned the 
relish of blood, whose amusement 
was the torture of their prey, who 
knew no compunction, whose hearts 
were closed against all pity and all 
remorse. 

_ The King’s feebleness, though in 
his position it amounted to a vice, 
was not vicious. His solicitude 
for his Queen, and his horror of 
shedding a drop of his people’s 
blood, were the chief motives of 
his ill-considered, ill-timed con- 
cessions. These especial fears acted 
as shackles upon all his move- 
ments; but there was besides a 
natural sluggishness in his veins 
which made him averse to any 
course of action; and the Queen 
described him well when she said, 


Le Roi n’est pas JAche—au contraire, il 
est impassible devant le danger, mais son 
courage est dans son cceur, et n’en sort 
pas. Sa timidité l’y comprime. Son 
grandpére Louis 15 a prolongé son 
enfance jusqu’a vingt et un ans; sa vie 
s’en ressent et il n’ose rien. 


Her perceptions,if not extended, 
were vivid, and she had a just ap- 
preciation of personal character. 
She understood the King well; and 
if at times she suffered under the 
smart of impatience while she saw 
him sinking in his lethargy into 
the grave which his enemies were 
hollowing under him, that was not 
the feeling uppermost in her mind. 
As King, to her he was invested 
with something of the Divine right, 
and so far he was a part of her 
religion ; he was the father of her 
children, and no mother’s love was 
ever deeper than hers; he was her 
husband and her protector. When 


first calumny opened its vials and 
poured out poisonous exhalations, 
making of her fair beauty a 
leprosy to the nation; when the 
pertinacity of a half insane jeweller 
(Boehmer) bent upon selling his 
diamond necklace, in association 
with the devices of a depraved 
woman (Mdme. Lamotte), imposed 
upon the passion of the Cardinal 
de Rohan for the Queen—when 
the Cardinal, in his vanity and 
delirious credulity, accepted the 
clumsy forgeries of Madame La- 
motte as truth, and fixed a stain 
upon the Queen’s good name; 
then, when she wept, the King 
stood by her side holding her hand 
in his, and speaking comfort. 
Among the schemes contrived 
for his flight by his friends, there 
were some which might have 
succeeded if he would have con- 
sented to escape alone, but he 
would not. He would not ensure 
his personal safety by leaving her 
behind, for, said he, ‘I know how 
it would be; my escape would 
bring vengeance upon her, and she 
would be torn to pieces by the 
populace ; therefore I will not go 
from her.’ Neither would the 
Queen consent to disguise herself 
and fiy to the frontiers without 
him, though her present position 
was so frightful, and the hope 
held out so alluring, though leav- 
ing him she would leave a nation 
of assassins (of whose hatred 
she was the especial object), to 
find love, security, and honour in 
herowncountry. ‘These two could 
neither part from each other nor 
from their children; the might 

malignity of a persecution whic 

could strip them of all besides, had 
no power to lessen their affection. 
The difficulties of their unhappy 
attempt at escape which was in- 
tercepted at Varennes, were in 
great measure due to the per- 
plexities of ee necessary 
for moving so large a family se- 
cretly away all together. That he 
was discovered was the King’s 
misfortune, but that he was de- 
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tained was his fault. I believe 
that with any fire in his soul 
he might have met and conquered 
his fate, for at the moment when 
the Royal family was first arrested 
at the bridge at Varennes, there 
were only six men to oppose their 
progress. It was night; the town 
still slept; and if the King had 
at once given the order to 
charge, his escape must have been 
effected ; for though he had few 
defenders at his side, those few 
were loyal, armed, and mounted; 
they might easily have cut down 
the half-dozen antagonists who 
opposed them, and have urged on 
the King’s postilions, and the other 
side of the bridge once gained, 
there were troops in readiness who 
would have ensured the safety of 
their road onwards. But the Count 
Damas looked in vain to the King 
for the order: the Queen spoke, 
but the King would not, and 
the moment was lost. The old 


irresolution sat upon Louis and 
bore him down—bore down to un- 
fathomable depths all that his 
heart held dear, and all the honour 
and all the hope of his afflicted 


country. M. de Damas’ after life 
was embittered by a _ continual 
regret. He thought he should 
have charged for the Queen with- 
out the King’s command, and the 
horror of her fate fell upon him 
like a great remorse. 

The King was undecided when 
indecision wasruin. The tocsin was 
rung ; the sleepers were awakened; 
the town poured out its citi- 
zens, the national guard was sum- 
moned, and the royal carriage was 
dragged back from the bridge to 
the shop of a grocer named Sausse, 
a man in authority holding some 
small official situation. The poor 
King in his extremity took this 
man by the hands and implored 
him to let him go, assuring him 
that it would be for the good 
of his country—and that not he, 
but those who coerced him, were 
guilty of tyranny. The pathos 
of the King’s appeal, and the 
nobility of the Queen's beauty, 
her courage, and the sight of the 
children clinging to her, moved 
this man ; but the woman his wife 
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was of a harder nature, and whis- 
ered other words in his ear. He 
istened to her, and turned away 
from the King. The Princess 
Elizabeth, the Royal children, 
and Marie Antoinette, were led 
into that sordid shop. What 
thoughts, what high passions were 
working in the Queen’s heart 
when she entered there where she 
was to pass the night with her 
defeated hope. The long-looked- 
for light of deliverance had been 
open to her for a day, and now it 
was so suddenly closed. Was it 
quite gone—might she not rise and 
kindle it again, or was the universe 
become a vast darkness! Was the 
whole of life to be an unutterable 
affliction? She could see nothing 
before her but calamity ; the pre- 
sent was nothing else, the future 
could have nothing else in store, 
She looked on her boy while she 
sat in that hot, dusty atmosphere 
among the bales of goods piled in 
the grocer’s warehouse, looked till 
a new impulse prompted her, and 
she went to the disloyal woman 
who was the grocer’s wife, and cast 
herself down before her and im- 
plored her mercy—she, the pride 
and beauty of the world, at whose 
feet a whole nation had knelt in 
passionate adoration. 

“Feel for me,’ she said, ‘oh! feel 
for a woman—a wife and a mother 
—whose husband and children are 
in the last extremity of danger,and 
let us go.’ 

‘Well, well, well—but, you see, 
T also, replied Mdme. Sausse, ‘am 
a wife, and I must think for my 
husband. If I were to let you go, 
it is my opinion that M. Sausse 
would find himself in difficulty.’ 

After this reply Marie Antoinette 
sank into silence, and passed the 
night gazing mutely, with fixed 
eyes, upon her son; but the light 
of morning disclosed a sign upon 
her brow which was like a speech 
of woe. The silken hair whose 
delicate auburn was powdered only 
slightly in compliance with the 
fashion of the time, had turned 
completely white. Every little pore 
then of the outward skin had been 
in sympathy with the secret pas- 
sion of the soul. Nature’s most 
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hidden subtle agents had refused 

to work in that great despair, and 

the glory of the discrowned head 
ras withered with the heart. 

Marie Antoinette forwarded a 
tress of this bleached hair in a 
locket to the Princess de Lamballe, 
with this inscription—‘ Blanchi par 
le malheur.’ 

Things then seemed at their 
worst ; but in the downward course 
of sorrow or of error there is gene- 
rally some instant of pause when 
it seems possible for the lost way- 
farer to break into a better path ; 
and such a moment was now com- 
ing for this great sufferer. In the 
journey from Varennes back to 
Paris—in the slow procession,every 
step of which was like a new screw 
turned on from the rack—in the 
midst of that hot throng of men 
pressing insult upon a woman 
whom it should have been their 
part to honour and defend—in 
that hour, when seated opposite 
to Péthion, afterwards mayor of 
Paris, she saw him treat her king 
and her king’s sister with gross 
offence—in that hour when one of 
her body-guard was killed and 
mangled (for those Jacobins 
mangled when they killed) before 
her eyes, and the life of a coura- 
geous priest, who dared to bow 
down before the king, was savagely 
threatened—an unlooked-for hope 
showed through the gloom. The 
famous demagogue Barnave, one 
of the most influential members of 
the Assembly, who was placed by 
the side of Péthion to guard the 
royal prisoners, prevented this im- 
pending murder with passionate 
interference. The Queen turned 
towards him, and looked her 
thanks. To that look his eyes 
replied, moist with an emotion 
which could not be approved by 
patriots, for it was not malignant 
and inhuman, but tender and re- 
spectful. His hatred was extin- 
guished. He had detested a queen 
whom he had not seen; he had 
seasoned his oratory with common 
scandal, defaming a character he 
had not known, and imputing 
vices to her which it was not in 
her nature to conceive. He saw 
her now as she was; he admired 
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the majestic front which she op- 
posed to her humiliation; he 
revered the maternal love, conquer- 
ing pride, which quivered in her 
accents when she appealed to the 
ruffians who pressed upon her 
through the open carriage window. 
She pleaded to them that the day 
was very hot, and that her children 
were almost suffocated by want of 
air; but she was answered by a 
savage taunt, ‘Nous t’étoufferons 
bien autrement toi.’ Tears, drown- 
ing the queenly disdain which 
looked so beautiful upon her lips, 
dropped from her eyes upon her 
boy’s bright curls. Péthion, with 
his ccarse insolence, had pulled 
those curls too rudely, and the 
child had cried; and now his 
mother held him close against her 
heart, and shielded him with her 
delicate arms. 

Barnave’s heart was not proof 
against what he saw; it was sub- 
dued to a sacred sympathy which 
he dared not then express, because 
Péthion was by his side, but which 
the Queen perceived and appre- 
ciated. Reverence and love had 
been once so familiar to her, that 
she could not fail to know them 
again wherever they appeared, and 
in whatever disguise. Only the 
day before she had parted from one 
whose attachment to her has made 
his name the very symbol of true 
devotion, whois renowned through- 
out the world for one act of 
chivalry. The noble Swede, Count 
Fersen, had only yesterday made 
his last salutation to her, and 
looked his last hope for her 
deliverance. How well she had 
judged him, singling him out 
from the crowd who worshipped 
when she shone in her full glory 
at Versailles,—singling him out in 
her thoughts as something brave 
and true, and capable of a great 
deed. Now, in the hour of danger, 
he had come, with her salvation for 
his trust, and had played the great 
stake, and had almost won it. His 
part in the drama was over before 
el was reached, and he had 
thought her safe when he left her. 
How cleverly he had laid his 
schemes, how well he had acted 
his character of coachman, how 
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gallantly he had driven her through 
the winding ways of the infernal 
city. But his work was ruined, 
and she retraced in pain and grief 
the road of hope. When she 
reached the Tuileries and left 
her carriage, the populace were 
gathered round in a huge mass, 
black, gloomy, threatening, like a 
thunder cloud, The flash of wea- 
pons would have been less formid- 
able than the low mutterings and 
scowling looks which foretold some 
unknown horror. An order went 
forth that no hat should be lifted, 
and this command of marked con- 
tempt of the royal presence was 
accompanied by menaces against 
any who should dare to disobey 
it. But one man found courage to 
brave the edict. He lifted his hat 
from his head as the Queen passed, 
and then flung it far away with a 
vigorous throw, so as to avoid the 
chance of having it forced upon 
his head. He ran a great risk. The 
mob might have fallen upon him, 
and have torn him to pieces; for 
though La Fayette was there with 
his national guard, he had suffi- 
ciently shown on the 6th of Octo- 
ber that he was either unable or 
unwilling to repress popular out- 
rage, and his presence, therefore, 
could never be viewed as a protec- 
tion. But this populace of Paris, 
bloodthirsty and pitiless, rarely 
subdued by the sense of humanity, 
Was on several occasions overawed 
by some single example of true 
courage, and so it was in this case. 
The man was looked at with 
astonishment, and left unmolested. 

As Marie Antoinette entered the 
palace, she whispered to her sister- 
in-law, the Princess Elizabeth, ‘In 
that deputy Barnave I think we 
have a friend.’ 

She was right. While Madame 
Roland and her associates met 
together, exulting over the capture 
of M. and Mme. Veto (the familiar 
names then in vogue for the King 
and Queen), one of their own side, 
one of the most distinguished and 
oratorical of patriots, was secretly 
adoring the fallen idol, and schem- 
ing for her deliverance ; he who 
had suspected and denounced the 
apostacy of Mirabeau was follow- 
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ing in the perilous track which 
Mirabeau had opened, and which 
every advancing step found nar- 
rower and steeper. In combina- 
tion with the Lameths, Barnave 
strove to frame such a constitution 
of limited monarchy as should in 
its conditions prove tolerable at 
once to a nation in rebellion, and 
to a monarch who was their nomi- 
nal sovereign, but their actual 
prisoner. Barnave was a brave 
man attempting an impossibility : 
he failed, as others had failed be- 
fore him. And it could not be 
otherwise. With a nation deter- 
mined on the destruction of the 
king, and the king not determined 
on his own salvation, it was evi- 
dent how things must proceed. A 
ruler with a strong arm might 
possibly have upheld the monarchy 
in its modified condition, even at 
this juncture, but a strong armed 
ruler could not possibly have come 
to such a pass, and the King’s de- 
scent was precipitated by an irre- 
mediable act of folly on the part of 
those whose desire was to serve him. 
The resolution, suggested either 
by timidity or a mistaken notion 
of magnaninity, that the members 
of the present Constituent Assembly 
should not be re-eligible for the 
next, is too well known, with its 
fatal consequences, to need much 
comment here. It opened the way 
to all disorder ; whatever good had 
been done was thus blotted out at 
one stroke ; and the election of the 
new members, known as the Giron- 
dins, so named from the depart- 
ment they chiefly came from, was 
the signal for the work of devasta- 
tion to begin again. They were 
obscure men up to that time; for 
the most part mean, pedantic at- 
torneys, and as a body, theirs was 
the most contemptible that ever 
directed the government of a great 
country. They had no experience 
of public life, no training to fit 
them for the statesman’s office, 
They endeavoured to replace their 
ignorance of life by a laborious 
study of the history of Rome; and 
according to their narrow views a 
Roman Kepublic was the only form 
of government in which prosperity 
and virtue were possible. To 
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achieve a Roman republic out of 
such materials as were still left 
coherent in the perishing constitu- 
tion of the French government, was 
a work of difficulty so great that 
it seemed better to begin by total 
destruction, and trust to their wits 
to build a new edifice on the classi- 
cal model. They vied with each 
other in the progress of annihila- 
tion, for they were vain men, and 
each was ambitious to be most 
distinguished in the work; there 
were suspicions and jealousies be- 
tween them; they were afraid of 
each other, and their worst acts of 
cruelty were the results of a rank 
cowardice, One part of their object 
they compassed,—they were suc- 
cessful in destroying ; but they did 
more than they intended when they 
destroyed themselves, In _ their 
attack upon the throne, they cast 
away justice, honour, religion, and 
righteousness, as clumsy encum- 
brances, like the sand which the 
aeronaut throws out from his 
balloon when he soars striving 
after unknown heights; and when 
at last they fell to earth, or to 
a region below it, they stared 
aghast in the great shock, and 
bewailed the loss of those things 
which their own hands had flung 
to the winds. They ranted about 
Brutus (the assassin), and played 
antique Romans like a bad pro- 
vincial company. Among them 
all there were only two men who 
had the true gift of eloquence,—a 
fatal gift in such hands. The one 
was Vergniaud, distinguished as 
an orator ; the other, Camille Des- 
moulins, whose strength was in his 
pen. Vergniaud was sonorous and 
yersuasive ; Desmoulins was bril- 
iant and satirical. He had in him 
an irony like that of Mephisto- 
pheles; he was a cruel-hearted 
man, who stung when he killed ; 
he relished murder when it was 
seasoned with a jest; he had an 
epigram for every head that rolled 
from the scaffold; he understood 
how to place his victims in a 
ludicrous position; and he could 
make even their dead bodies play 
out a comic scene. The influence 
of the press at this time in Paris 
was enormous, and the paper un- 
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der his direction, the Révolution de 
France, was one of the most power- 
ful instruments of wrong. His 
lampoons, his libels, his profane 
ribaldry directed against the Queen, 
used greatly to entertain Madame 
Roland, and he was one of her 
esteemed friends. But she thought 
differently of his powers when, at 
a later day, his wit played upon 
and polluted her own reputation. 
He was one who could ‘mock 
mothers from their sons, mock 
castles down; but the day came 
when his mocking was silenced for 
ever—when one head was severed 
by the axe for which he had no 
epigram prepared—when he saw 
tears fall which he had no sarcasm 
to arrest—when he saw the people 
whom he had instructed in the in- 
genious use of derision as an in- 
strument of torture, jeering at the 
last pangs of the one creature he 
loved on earth—when his wife, 
Lucille, tender and beautiful, 
perished by the guillotine before 
his eyes. He followed her; for the 
first time failing to smile at the 
sight of the executioner. 

The faith with which the new 
Constitution was ushered in was a 
delusion, and amidst the admiring 
acclamations of the people who 
had insulted and wronged them, 
the sovereigns heard still the under 
tones of menace, and knew that the 
cannons then rolling out their 
thunders in applause might speak 
to them with a different meaning 
at another hour. ‘They walked on 
thin ice; there was only a frail 
partition between them and the 
deep waters; and when the King 
left the Assembly, after receiving 
his congratulations on his position 
as monarch of this new consti- 
tution from the president, who 
kept his seat while he addressed 
him—when escorted to his palace 
with the loud shouts of the popu- 
lace, the roar of artillery, and the 
joyous sound of military music, he 
joined his Queen, who had been a 
spectator of the scene, and who 
was sitting silent and thoughtful 
in her own apartment—his face 
was so pale that she started at the 
sight of it. He sank into a chair 
and wept. 
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It was by her friends thought 
desirable that Marie Antoinette 
should now show herself frequently 
to her subjects, and she was per- 
suaded on one occasion to accom- 
pany her family to the Comédie 
Italienne. Mrs. Elliot, whose J/e- 
moirs I have alluded to in a former 
number, was present on this even- 
ing, and gives an account of the 
scene which then took place : 


I was there (says Mrs. Elliot) in my 
own box, nearly opposite the Queen’s, 
and as she was so much more interesting 
than the play, I never took my eyes off 
her and her family. The opera given 
was ‘Les Evénemens imprévus,’ and 
Madame Dugazon played the soubrette. 
Her Majesty from her first entering the 
house seemed distressed. She was over- 
come even by the applause, and I saw 
her several times wipe the tears from her 
eyes. The little Dauphin, who sat on her 
knee the whole night, seemed anxious to 
knowthe cause of his unfortunate mother’s 
tears. She seemed to soothe him, and 
the audience appeared well disposed, and 
to feel for the cruel situation of their 
beautiful Queen. In one of the acts a 
duet is sung by the soubrette and the 
valet, where Made. Dugazon says, 


Ah! comme jaime ma maitresse. 


As she looked particularly at the Queen 
at the moment she said this, some 
Jacobins leapt upon the stage, and if the 
actors had not hid Made, Dugazon, they 
would have murdered her. They hurried 
the poor Queen and family out of the 
house, and it was all the guards could do 
to get them safe into their carriages. 


This was the last time that the 
Queen ever appeared in public. 
The show of hope was dissolving ; 
the monarchy and its representa- 
tives were rapidly sinking. Marie 
Antoinette’s imagination turned 
fondly to the frontiers. She 
thought of her friends among the 
emigrants, of the Count d’Artois 
who was dear to her as a brother, 
and of her own kindred. She 
thought that they must soon bring 
help. She relied on them, but 
they were the origin of her worst 
perils, and the source of her most 
grievous calamities, 

Barnave saw where her trust was 
placed, and knew that it nevercould 
be fulfilled. He saw his own 
counsels for the formation of the 
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Royal household and the King’s 
guard disregarded. He would have 
filled these places with men of the 
popular side, like himself, still 
attached to the throne, but this 
suggestion was not accepted. The 
Queen’s position, between the 
King’s shiftings of purpose, the 
sullen bigotry of the cété droit, and 
the aggressive movements of the 
Girondin party, was most unhappy. 
She personally esteemed Barnave, 
but his power was not equal to his 
wish to serve her, and other voices 
influenced the Assembly. He had 
done his utmost, and he came 
to take his leave. Their last in- 
terview was trying to her. He 
expressed to her the ardour he 
had felt in her service, and the 
regret with which he left her in so 
perilous a position, He told her 
that if her hopes were with the 
emigrant princes and their allies, 
she was nursing a delusion, and 
urged upon her again his views for 
the safety of the interior. He told 
her that his task was over, and that 
he left her neither in fear nor in 
anger. He only went away because 
he saw that he could no longer be 
of use, He had served no personal 
interest in serving her. He was 
proud to think that he had run a 
great risk for her sake. He came 
to bid her adieu, perhaps for ever, 
and he asked only one reward— 
this was, the permission to kiss her 
hand, 

The Queen’s resolution struggled 
vainly against her emotion while 
she heard these words; and when 
she gave him her hand, her tears 
fell fast, fell over his hand and her 
own while they were for a moment 
linked together, and so they parted. 
She cherished the recollection of 
his sacrifice and of his remorse, not 
of his injustice. Made. Campan 
found her weeping bitterly after 
his departure, and his name was 
often dwelt on in the dark hours 
of distress by Marie Antoinette 
and the Princess Elizabeth with 
grateful affection. They were spared 
the knowledge of his fate. It was 
on the 29th October, 1793, after 
the date of the Queen’s execution, 
that he paid the penalty of his 
virtue with his head. He was 
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thirty-two years of age when the 
guillotine ended his eventful life. 
He had faced the probability of 
such a termination to his career ; he 
knew what his peril was when he 
entered on his new path, and his 
death was worthy of his repentance. 

The Queen strained her eyes to 
discern deliverance advancing from 
Coblentz; but it was ruin, not 
succour, that was marching on- 
wards, The loud-sounding threats 
of the emigrants and their allies 
furnished the revolutionists with 
their only plea for violence. The 
Girondins found in the menaces 
from foreign shores a pretext for 
aggressions. It was their policy 
continually to propose measures 
which must compel the King to 
use his veto, and then to force 
him to withdraw it. The King, 
conscious of the difficulties that 
surrounded him, and _ without 
strength to face them, fell into a 
deep despondency : for ten days he 
sat speechless, never addressing a 
word either to his sister, his chil- 
dren, or his wife. The Queen saw 


in this helpless dejection a worse 
calamity than all that had preceded, 


and fell upon her knees before him, 
passionately entreating him tospeak 
to her. She appealed to him with 
caresses and with exhortations : 
her eloquence came from her heart. 
The King put his arms round her 
neck, and spoke ; and this, for her, 
was a moment of rejoicing wrung 
from anguish. 

Increasing perplexity and fears 
too well founded, threw the King 
into the arms of a patriot ministry, 
of which Dumouriez and Roland 
were the most conspicuous mem- 
bers ; very different men, widely 
separated as to their genius and 
their actual opinions, but thrown 
together for the present by the 
force of circumstances. Dumouriez, 
bred as a courtier, had gone 
through many phases before he 
became a minister of the King 
and a General of the Revolution. 
Though associated with the Giron- 
dins, he watched their movements 
with suspicion, His views were 
for a limited monarchy. The 
limits to the regal power were 
already drawn too close, and he 
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saw a system of continual encroach- 
ment threatening the existence of 
the little that was left. He dis- 
cerned the low personal vanities 
and ambitions of the Gironde, 
and viewed with contempt their 
ostentatious parade of would-be 
Roman virtue. They looked pitiful 
and ridiculous to him with the 
costume of classical sentiment in 
which they dressed themselves ; 
and on the other hand they, and 
especially the wife of Roland, re- 
cognised, with envious distrust, 
his superior genius and popu- 
larity. He was a man misplaced 
by destiny, whoni republicanism 
and royalty viewed with equal dis- 
taste. The Queen was afflicted, 
not gratified, when he knelt to 
her, kissing her hands, and as- 
suring her of his devotion; and 
she expressed to her friends her 
doubts of his sincerity. But when 
she and her husband came into 
closer contact with him, they 
learned to believe him, and some 
of his counsels were followed. He 
saw for the King but one chance 
of salvation: it was to become 
the chief of the Revolution, to 
guide and protect it against foreign 
opposition, and to regulate the 
movement by heading it. It was 
with this view that he persuaded 
the King to declare war against 
Austria ; ameasure which obtained 
for him a short-lived popularity, 
but which on the whole sunk his 
character in the eyes of the nation, 
because it was dishonest. While 
Louis protested with his lips 
against Austrian interference, his 
heart was yearning for it, and 
secret letters to the Austrian Court 
contradicted his open speech. He 
could only be forgiven by the 
Royalists upon the supposition 
that he was acting under coercion ; 
he could only be despised by the 
Republicans, who forced the lie 
upon him. The populace clamoured 
their applause one day, and their 
suspicions the next ; and the King, 
blown by diverse winds, found not 
an instant of rest. He had neither 
the vigour, the craft, nor the con- 
sistency for carrying out a lying 
policy, and the Queen had too 
much integrity for a system of 
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fraud. ‘Monsieur, she said to 
Dumouriez, with that candour 
which on several occasions acted 
upon her enemies like a defeat, 
‘vous devez juger que ni le Roi ni 
moi ne pouvons souffrir toutes ces 
nouveautés de Ja constitution. Je 
vous le déclare franchement.’ The 
severe decrees against emigrants 
and priests, continually urged, de- 
manding the King’s sanction, were 
still answered by his veto: he re- 
mained constant in his refusal to con- 
demn the brothers of his blood and 
the ministersofhisreligion. Dumou- 
riez, unable to persuade him to do 
this violence to his principles, his 
affections, and his faith, took leave 
of him, and went to the defence of 
the French frontiers against the 
advancing foreign forces. With 
sorrow he bade farewell to his 
sovereigns, for he had conceived a 

ersonal attachment for them, and 
ne saw the fire kindling which was 
to consume them. 

Meanwhile, Madame Roland had 
done a great wrong. Foreseeing the 
dismissal of the patriot ministry 
as a necessity for the King, she 
had drawn up a threatening letter 
to be read to him by her husband, 
which was afterwards to be recited 
to the Assembly, and was to serve 
as an act of inculpation for the 
monarch and of justification for 
the minister. It was an insulting, 
cowardly letter. I extract here 
some of its choicest phrases, 


La déclaration des droits est devenue 
le nouvel évangile. La liberté est désor- 
mais la religion du peuple. Les opinions 
ont pris action de la passion. .... 
Donnez des gages éclatants de votre sin- 
cerité. Par exemple, deux décrets im- 
portans ont été rendus; tous deux 
intéressent le salut de l’Etat. Le retard 
de leur sanction excite la défiance. 
Prenez y garde; la défiance west pas 
loin de la haine, et la haine ne récule 
pas devant le crime. Les prétres dé- 
possedés agitent les campagnes : ratifiez 
les mesures propres 4 étouffer leur fana- 
tisme. . . . . Encore quelques delais, et 
on verra en vous un conspirateur et un 
complice. Je démande qu'il y ait ici un 
sécrétaire du conseil qui enregistre nos 
opinions. I] faut pour des ministres 
responsables un temoin de leurs opinions ; 
si ce temoin existait, je ne m’adresserais 
pas par écrit 4 votre Majesté. 
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Vergniaud, when he saw the 
rough draft of this document, pro- 
tested against it as an act of dis- 
honour. Dumouriez condemned it 
as an unmanly outrage (it was a 
womanly one), and a_ treachery, 
Roland himself hesitated. His close 
approach to the monarch had 
shown him a man of temper so 
gentle, and views so tolerant, that 
he had found himself unable to 
copy his wife in her implacable 
hatred. He had cmmael some- 
times even to say that he discerned 
domestic virtues in both his sove- 
reigns ; but when he spoke so, his 
lips were closed by the feminine 
hand. He was told that he was a 
fool, who suffered insidious tyrants 
to impose upon him; and he was 
adjured to call up his Roman 
virtue, and to remember Brutus. 

The woman’s counsel prevailed, 
and the letter was aa to the 
King, who listened to it in silence, 
as one too much accustomed to 
outrage to break into indignation. 
It was afterwards declaimed to the 
Assembly, who received it with 
applause, and welcomed the minis- 
ter who was courting their favour 
by a stab at the falling monarch, 
as if he had been a martyr sacri- 
ficed by atyrant. This letter was 
made one of the grounds of accusa- 
tion against the King at his trial. 
Afterwards Madame Roland was 
guilty of a yet worse suggestion, 
inviting within the walls of Paris 
the presence of 1500 armed ruttians 
from Marseilles—for they were 
nothing else—brigands, ferocious 
and hungry, ready for any act of 
violence, with fire, famine, and 
slaughter in their thoughts, and a 
cry of patriotism on their tongues, 
which meant pillage and assassina- 
tion. It was Madame Roland who 
proposed to her friend Barbaroux 
(a native of Marseilles) the sum- 
mons of this wild southern horde 
to assist in the demonstration of 
the roth of August. The hideous 
deeds which followed the events of 
that day were principally com- 
mitted by these agents. Their 
hands were strongest, their knives 
were sharpest, in the September 
massacres and in all the massacres 
that came after, It was no matter 
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whose head guided them then; 
they were instruments made for 
such work, and those who first 
called in their assistance knew it. 

The painful necessities of a re- 
volution was a grand phrase in the 
mouths of the patriots, and they 
sometimes called in the aid of 
yoetry to adorn their sentiment. 
M, Ternaux quotes a pretty couplet 
in illustration of their gifts in this 
line :-— 


Le devoir le plus saint, la loi la plus 
chérie, 
Est d’oublier la loi pour sauver la patrie. 


Such wretched stuff as this passed 
for inspiration at that time. 

The approach of the 1oth of 
August was felt by the victims 
before it came, and preparations 
were going on at the Tuileries for 
the defence of the throne against 
the coming onslaught. Futile pre- 
yarations! It was well understood 
by all sides that a great final 
attack was to be made upon the 
throne, The assault was no longer 
to cover itself under the disguise 
of a petition ; it was no longer the 
passing of any special decree that 
was clamoured for, but the aboli- 
tion of the veto, which meant the 
annihilation of the monarchy and 
the monarchs; for Mirabeau had 
spoken truly when he said of the 
Queen, ‘J’aime & croire quelle ne 
supporterait pas la vie sans sa 
couronne, et ce dont, je suis 
bien certain, c’est qu’on ne lui 
laissera pas la vie si on lui dte 
la couronne.’ More than once be- 
fore the day came the unhappy 
victims started up in the middle 
of the night, waked by some un- 
accustomed noise, and imagining 
that the conflict had begun. On 
one occasion, when the King and 
the Princess were thus roused, 
they dressed themselves and stood 
ready, but suffered the Queen to 
sleep on. ‘Shall I wake her? 
asked Mme. Campan. ‘No,’ said 
the King, looking at her in her 
slumber, with compassion; ‘no, 
let her taste these few moments of 
forgetfulness: she has enough to 
suffer, Let her rest. Ses peines 
doublent les miennes.’ But when 
the Queen woke, she reproached 
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her attendants, and wept. ‘ Eliza- 
beth était prés du Roi,’ said she, 
‘et je dormais; moi qui veux périr 
a ses cétés. Je suis sa femme, et 
je ne veux pas quil coure le 
moindre péril sans moi.’ 

There was peril enough. The 
Queen was ready to meet it with 
lofty intrepidity, the Princess 
Elizabeth, with pious prayer: her 
hand was clasped in Marie Antoi- 
nette’s, her looks were directed to 
heaven. For her brother, for his 
home, for his wife and his children, 
she had rejected splendid offers of 
marriage: she preferred sitting on 
the steps of their throne in the 
days of their glory to filling a 
throne of her own. In her youth 
and beauty she was one of the 
fairest ornaments of their pro- 
sperity, and now, clinging to 
them in their sorrow, she was an 
unfailing support. With all her 
heart the Queen loved her; and 
these hours of protracted anxiety 
were softened while they were 
shared with her and with the 
Princess de Lamballe. The Queen 
still looked with fevered longing 
towards the frontiers. She had re- 
solutely rejected the intervention 
of La Fayette. La Fayette had 
protested against the insurrection 
of the 20th of June. He had left 
his soldiers at Maubeuge, and had 
come alone to address the Assembly 
in a tone of remonstrance, He had 
been laughed at for his pains, and 
threatened with impeachment. He 
had repaired to his sovereigns, and 
proposed a scheme for their deli- 
verance, which was to place them 
under the protection of his army, 
The Queen would not hear of it. 
This was the man who had deter- 
mined her fate by permitting the 
first attack on her palace, for a 
man in authority aa does not 
resist permits. This was the piti- 
less watchman whose superinten- 
dence had been most galling to 
her womanly feelings. He washer 
personal enemy; and she also re- 
membered Mirabeau’s emphatic 
warnings against him : ‘ Défiez vous 
de M. de La Fayette, si jamais il 
commande Carmée il voudra garder 
le Rot sous sa tente; and so she 
said rather death than the protec- 
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tion of such a man, for which she 
has been blamed ; but I think that 
La Fayette’s private communica- 
tions with his friend La Colombe, 
and his whole mode of action, from 
1789 up to the present time, amply 
justify her decision. ‘En fait de 
liberté,’ said he to La Colombe, ‘je 
ne me fie ni au Roi ni & personne 
et s'il voulait trancher du souverain 
je me battrais contre lui comme 
en 89.’ I do not believe that any 
better motive directed his present 
proceeding than a disappointed 
egotism. Events had not marched 
according to his orders, and he 
was angry. His day was done; 
and Robespierre and Danton were 
seated on that throne of popularity 
which he had intended to win 
for himself. His best chance for 
raising himself into importance 
was to take the Royal family under 
his charge, but that chance the 
Queen cut off; and so his feeble 
light was snuffed out, his poor part 
was played, and he had to fly from 
the rage of the people whose favours 
he had meanly courted, while the 
unhappy monarchs had nothing 
left but to await the event of the 
toth of August. On this event 
M. Ternaux throws some new light: 
* Les seuls documens,’ says he, ‘ que 
les historiens aient consulté jusqu’a 
présent sont tronqués, mutilés, 
talsifiés 4 plaisir. Le mensonge 
officiel fabriqué par une seule plume 
peut tromper l’histoire. La chose 
est plus difficile si les menteurs 
sont multiples, Or, pour la nuit 
du ro Aowt le mensonge eut quar- 
ante nuit organes dans les quarante 
huit sections de Paris,’ 

There was not a complete una- 
nimity among the sections of the 
capital, there was not any tremen- 
dous assault on the palace, any 
desperate conflict, or any vast en- 
gagement ; on the contrary, several 
of the sections protested against 
the violation of the Constitution, 
and many citizens wished weli to 
the cause of order. 

Mandat, Commander-in-Chief of 
the National Guard, was faithfully 
attached to the monarchy, and was 
a brave determined officer, but un- 
happily his powers were too limited 
for what he had to do, and he could 
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not act independently ofthat traitor, 
Péthion, who was Mayor of Paris. 
I refer my readers for a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the 
roth of August to Book vii. vol. 2, 
of M. Ternaux’s work, while I pause 
upon the position of M. Péthion on 
this occasion—I think the meanest 
position that any man ever occupied. 
As one of the Gironde he was 
naturally a conspirator and an in- 
surrectionist, but as Mayor of Paris 
he was ostensibly the defender of 
law and order ; and in order to fill 
both posts with a show of decency, 
a good deal’ of contrivance was 
necessary. Between him and his 
friends, with this view, a clever 
little scheme was concerted. He 
was to retreat to the Mayoralty, 
and to be detained there by a show 
of force, and a guard of honour was 
to be sent to keep him in safe 
custody : an account of his feelings 
in this critical situation is to be 
found in his own writing. ‘Je 
désirais Tinsurrection, he says, 
‘ mais je tremblais qu’elle ne réussit 
past Quoiqu’on eut projété de me 
garder chez moi on tardait a le faire. 
Qui croyez-vous, qui envoya par 
plusieurs fois presser l’exécution 
de cette mesure? Cest moi—oui, 
cest moi! He was not suffered, 
however, to remain quiet in this 
retreat. While hurrying steps to 
and fro, strange meetings of 
armed men, clamorous voices of 
orators addressing patriotic friends, 
and a general movement in the 
direction of the Tuileries, indicated 
the tempest gathering to a head, 
urgent appeals from Mandat, from 
the sections, and from the munici- 
pality, showed Péthion that his 
situation was becoming suspicious, 
and he found himself forced to 
abandon it, and to repair to the 
Tuileries, which he did with con- 
siderable reluctance. Here the 
King addressed him with his ac- 
customed bluntness. ‘Il parait 
qu il y a beaucoup de mouvement ? 
‘Oui, sire,’ replied Péthion, ‘la 
fermentation est grande,’ and he 
added some worthless flowery 
phrases about his devotion, and his 
determination to protect the Royal 
family, for which the King thanked 
him with simple good faith. 
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Péthion did not altogether relish 
these thanks, and turned towards 
the door, saying that he must go 
away to examine the posts, &c. ; 
but while he stood ‘in the doorway 
he was confronted by Mandat. 
The frank soldier fixed a scrutiniz- 
ing look on the double-dealing 
magistrate, and asked him how it 
was that cartridges were denied to 
the National Guard, and issued to 
the Marseillais, Péthion equivo- 
cated; Mandat persisted. Finally, 
the General cut the dialogue short 
with these words: ‘Je n’ai que 
quatre coups & tirer, mais e’est égal ; 
je reponds de tout ; mes mesures 


sont bien prises. Upon this, 
Péthion, wincing, turned to 


Roederer, and said, ‘Suppose we 
take a turn in the garden, for the 
atmosphere is very close here.’ 
On leaving the palace his steps were 
directed stealthily towards the 
Assembly, for he hoped for a decree 
of arrest from that friendly body, 
but there were not yet members 
enough collected to pass such a 
resolution ; and he found himself 
obliged, for the sake of appear- 
ances, to go back once more to the 
Tuileries. Meanwhile, a deputation 
of his personal friends proceeded 
to the Assembly, and there asserted 
that they knew the life of the 
Mayor of Paris to be in danger, 
and that he was kept a prisoner at 
the palace. <A vote of requisition 
was then passed, and an order 
signed for his immediate appear- 
ance at the bar of the Assembly. 
But he was condemned to hear 
some words of truth from an 
honest man’s lips before this order 
was acted upon. While he was 
sauntering along the terrace of the 
Tuileries, he was accosted by one 
of the National Guard with ironi- 
cal congratulations on his exer- 
tions in the cause of order. This 
tone of irony was followed by one 
of open reproach, and Péthion 
found himself ublicly accused of 
encouraging a and of being 
a tool in the hands of Santerre. 
He was frightened. He stammered, 
he hesitated. ‘ Monsieur, qu’est ce 


que cela veut dire vous oubliez le 
Ah, voyons, entendons 
He was conducted to the 


respect. 
nous.” 
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palace, and requested to go up 
to the Royal apartments, but at the 
foot of the great staircase he was 
met by the deputation bringing 
the order he longed for; and he 
obeyed the summons with alacrity, 
and soon reposed in security in the 
affectionate bosom of the Assembly. 

The sound of the departing 
wheels of this man’s carriage 
brought the Princess Elizabeth to 
the window of her apartment. 
That sun was rising then with 
whose sinking all was to go down 
that she cherished and honoured. 
Struck with the fine pageant of 
this birth of light, she called Marie 
Antoinette to her side. ‘Venez 
donc, ma sceur, voir l’aurore,’ and 


the Queen came and stood by her 
and looked out at the red dawn 


that was opening on her destruc- 
tion. 

With the tender Lamballe, with 
her sister-in-law, and a few devoted 
attendants, she awaited her ruin, 
not without an effort to avert it; 
and had things depended upon 
her without the King, she might, 
even in the face of a republican 
ministry and disaffected troops, 
have done it. But she was the 
King’s wife, not the Queen. She 
understood her position, and she 
described it to her friends. 

‘Un mot energique,’ said she, 
‘de sa bouche (the King’s) en ce 
moment & la garde nationale, en- 
trainerait tout Paris. I] ne le dira 
pas. Pour moi, je pourrais bien 
agir et monter a cheval s'il le fallait, 
mais ce serait donner des armes 
contre lui. On crierait 4 l’Au- 
trichienne. Une Reine dans ma 
situation doit se taire et se pré- 
parer & mourir.’ 

But her high nature was not 
capable of inaction at such a crisis, 
Within the palace walls she was 
yet a queen, greater with her 
proved courage, more commanding 
in her spectral beauty, than in 
the glow and glitter of her youth. 
Some of the French nobility, old 
men for the most part, had left 
repose and redeemed the credit of 
their caste by forming a troop to 
defend royalty at this critical hour, 
or to do the last honour to its 
obsequies, 
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The Queen was sensible of their 
chivalry, and addressed them with 
looks and words which sent new 
blood into their veins. Their 
swords flashed from their sheaths, 
and they swore an oath of deep 
devotion. Sympathy with their en- 
thusiasm brought a transient flush 
to the Queen’s face, lighting up its 
wasted beauty, and a sense of 
power animated her steps. She 
took her sister with her, and they 
moved on together through the 
long corridors of the palace. The 
Queen’s penetrating glance singled 
out the faithful among her de- 
fenders, and its recognition of their 
worth kindled in their hearts. 
There were some even of the less 
loyal who were then strangely 
stirred by the grandeur of her 
presence and her hope. But no 
sooner did the unfortunate King 
show himself than the whole work 
was undone. He had been lying 
on his bed, exhausted by suffer- 
ing, and had fallen asleep. He 
had during the last days shut 
himself up for many hours alone, 
with his prayer-book and_ the 
History of Charles I. of England, 
meditating on death, preparing his 
soul for its passage to another 
world. He was ready to die, but 
not to combat. His arms fell nerve- 
less by his side; his attitude was 
that of a defeated man. He stum- 
bled as he walked; and his wig, 
owing to his late recumbent pos- 
ture, was flattened on one side. 
The French are particularly sensi- 
tive to appearance, and the Queen’s 
quick glance perceived the effect 
that his aspect produced. She re- 
adjusted his dress before he went 
to pass in review the troops out- 
side the palace, and sat at the 
window watching his progress. 
Cheers at first, but they were 
changed as he went on; then came 
discordant sounds, a cry of ‘ Vive 
la nation, 4 bas le roi!’ and angry 
words exchanged between loyalists 
and republicans among the national 
guards, At last the King returned, 
pursued by a grenadier, who at- 
tempted his life, and hooted by 
the men appointed to defend him. 
The Queen at that bitter sound fell 
back into the arms of her sister. 
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‘Grand Dieu,’ she cried, ‘on hue 
le roi.’ 

When he reached her apartment, 
she clasped him in her arms. He 
was alive, and that was something; 
but the cruel clamour still rung in 
her ears and in her heart, and 
she looked at the King, and felt 
that the cause was lost. Her 
children were with her. She had 
waked them herself at early dawn, 
that they might not be too rudely 
startled from their sleep by the 
attack on the palace, and they were 
clinging to her. What was to 
come next? A heavier blow. The 
energy of General Mandat, the 
constancy of the Swiss, and the 
chivalry of their personal friends, 
these were the supports on which 
Royalty had to lean. But Mandat 
was suddenly suspended in the 
course of his duty, was summoned 
to the Council of the Commune at 
the Hétel de Ville, was there sub- 
qomnes to a sharp interrogatory, 
egally conducted, and was ac- 

uitted; but as he was about to 

epart, he was seized by the mem- 
bers of a self-erected tribunal sitting 
in a contiguous apartment in the 
same building, and calling itself 
the Commune Insurrectionelle, was 
convicted by them of treason against 
the nation on account of his orders 
for the defence of the Tuileries, 
was dismissed to the prison of the 
Abbaye with a view to his perfect 
safety, was dragged out of prison 
by some assassins who understood 
the meaning of that perfect safety, 
and who blew out his brains. This 
death pesranet what little nerve 
the King had; it seemed that 
whatever he relied on was to sink 
from under him, and that it was 
his terrible destiny to bring disas- 
ter upon all his adherents. Better 
give himself up, he thought, than 
see the murder of more such mén. 
Santerre was elected commander 
of the national guard in Mandat’s 
place. The temper of the men in 
power was proved by this assassi- 
nation ; the temper of the national 
guard had shown itself in his 
miserable attempt at a review ; the 
sections and the Marseillais were 
moving on. towards the palace; 
the attack was closely impending ; 
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there was knocking at the gates; 
there was noise, agitation, and 
alarm; the Queen was ready to 
face it all. ‘The blood of Marie 
Thérese glowed at the thought of a 
righteous defence against unjust 
assault and an enormous tyranny. 
She was ready to do or die, and to 
die a brave death. But the King’s 
counsellor, Roederer, was a re- 


publican, and his advice was to. 


surrender. According tv his views 
that was the right course. Hesaw 
no other means of- personal safety 
for the King, and he saw nothing 
worth saving but the King’s life. 
He did not believe there would be 
a sufficient defence for the palace. 
Several of the troops were disloyal, 
and there was no loyal general 
now to lead them on. The Mar- 
seillais and the people were press- 
ing on to the attack, The King 
listened. The old horror of blood- 
shed crept over him. He believed 
he should be guilty in holding out. 
Roederer advised him to throw 
himself upon the protection of the 
Assembly. That honourable body 
was respected by the populace, and 
would receive him with generous 
magnanimity. Strange that the 
King should think it. Mandat’s 
death might have taught him what 
their authority or their generosity 
was, but the advice suited with the 
feebleness of his character, and 
once again he determined to yield 
to the pressure which he should 
have resisted to the last drop of 
his blood. The Queen stood be- 
tween him and Roederer for a 
moment, but Roederer got the 
better. Roederer protested that in 
this course alone there was safety 
for the mother and her children 
and the King said, ‘Marchons, and 
rose to move on to the Assembly. 
That ‘J/archons’ sounded like a 
death-warrant in the Queen’s ear. 
She felt its full significance. She 
saw the crown trampled upon, and 
the chivalry of her true adherents 
wantonly sacrificed. Her heart 
longed to rise and act, but her 
duty was to obey. 

‘Marchons!’ said the King. 

The Queen hid on the shoulder 
of Lamballe the shame that red- 
dened for a moment a face grown 
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white with sorrow, and then she 
followed her husband. She held 
the little Dauphin by the hand ; 
her thoughts were full of trouble 
and sad foreknowledge. She saw 
a crime in this desertion of the 
throne, and she guessed what its 
penalty was to be; but it was her 
part to go with the King, and she 
went. 

* Make way for the Royal family,’ 
said Roederer, addressing the 
gathering crowd, as they left the 
palace. ‘The Royal family is pro- 
ceeding to the Legislative Assem- 
bly—make way.’ 

A passage was opened for them. 
They moved on along the great 
walk of the Tuileries, and then 
turned to the right down the alley 
of chesnuts. In that hot summer 
the parched leaves had fallen from 
the trees prematurely, The King 
observed it, while his son played 
among them with the thoughtless 
gaiety of childhood. The Queen 
looked at the bare branches stripped 
of their honours,and sighed. Hers 
were withered too, and would not 
come back with another spring. 

So it was that on the 1oth of 
August, 1792, the King gave up 
his crown, and deserted his post, 
not overcome by a hot siege, not 
vanquished by a courageous ene- 
my, but frightened at the approach 
of bullies, panicstruck at the 
sound of menace, persuaded by a 
republican adviser to leave his 
throne empty and his defenders at 
the mercy of the people, knowing 
well what that mercy was. 

From the Assembly, when the 
sound of firing reached him, he 
despatched an order to the Swiss 
guards, who stood true to their 
posts at the Tuileries, and who had 
just repulsed the mob, to evacuate 
the palace, and afterwards another 
order to lay down their arms and 
return to their barracks. These 
orders were obeyed, and the Swiss 
marched defenceless through the 
Tuileries gardens. There they 
were shot down in large numbers 
by the national guard in cold 
blood, and others of them were 
thrown into prison, and left to be 
massacred in the famous four days 
of September. The Swiss were shot 
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down in the Tuileries ; the insur- 
rectionary tumult was in the Place 
Carrousel ; there was no great de- 
fence, there was no great fight ; 
very few lives were lost on the 
revolutionary side; and the ex- 
cesses that were committed in its 
triumph must be put down under 
the head of pillage and murder. 
Power was to shift again into 
other and worse hands. The Gi- 
rondins saw their friend Robes- 
pierre, whom they had long viewed 
with suspicion, rising while they 
sank. His speeches at the Jacobin 
Club upon the 9th of August had 
been significant. ‘What, he had 
asked, ‘ was to come after the King ? 
There must be one great representa- 
tive of the people, In the most palmy 
days of Rome there had been dicta- 
tors. It was easy to see where his 
thoughts were; it was easy to see 
that he was to play the part of 
Aaron’s serpent. But the rest who 
were to mt that other part of 
being swallowed objected to their 
fate, and struggled. ‘They struggled 
in vain. Robespierre was a man of 
ability, without scruples and with- 
out pity, and had a definite inten- 
tion. He was ambitious, treache- 
rous, cruel, and a coward. He 
worked stealthily, but consistently. 
He saw in Danton a rival, while 
he embraced him as a friend. They 
acted ostensibly together, but each 
was bent upon the other's destruc- 
tion. While these two powers were 
in the ascendant, vying with each 
other in the race for popular favour, 
insurrectionary communes, revolu- 
tionary tribunals, committees of 
public safety, were set up between 
them, whose law was the supersed- 
ing of all law, whose officer was the 
Guillotine. Marat, l’ami du peuple, 
was brought forward into the 
light, hitherto having carried on 
his murderous work obscurely 
enough. He had a real avowed 
love of bloodsucking ; he liked to 
see the bleeding bodies of men, 
women, and children; he took a 
positive pleasure in hacking his 
fellow-creatures to pieces ; so that 
when Danton, on the znd of Sep- 
tember, at the news of the taking 
of Verdun and the advance of the 
foreign armies, rang the tocsin and 
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hung out the black flag, proclaim- 
ing his country in danger, anid 
gave the order for troops of assas- 
sins to enter all the prisons of 
Paris, there to do indiscriminate 
murder, in order to strike terror 
to the foe, and to surpass any act 
of his formidable rival, Robes- 
pierre, he was also providing an 
especial entertainment for his 
friend Marat. 

Madame Roland’s chosen army of 
Marseillais showed their use, too, 
and made great play on those four 
days of uninterrupted massacre. 
Roland wrote protests against these 
proceedings. They were feeble and 
pedantic, like himself. Madame 
Roland recviled from the work 
she had brought about, for it 
threatened her own party. She saw 
that Robespierre intended to reign 
alone, that Danton was the only 
power of sufficient weight to con- 
tend with him, and that their 
common object was the destruction 
of every other human influence. 
Robespierre perceived an act of 
rivalry in Danton’s September 
massacres ; he disapproved them, 
and signified his disapprobation to 
his favourite disciple, the fanatic 
St. Juste; but he took no measures 
to stop the proceeding, and there- 
fore, though not the perpetrator, he 
must be regarded as an accomplice 
in the act. Nor can it be supposed 
that humanity was ever a strong 
motive with the man who after- 
wards consigned the whole of the 
Girondins — his own personal 
friends—to the scaffold, and among 
them the woman of whose little 
convivial suppers he had so often 

artaken, and who had pleaded for 

im when others looked on him 
with distrust. Madame Roland, 
when Robespierre was ill spoken 
of, had said that she could not do 
otherwise than love a man who so 
thoroughly hated the King and 
Queen. It was a sentiment that 
he should have appreciated, but he 
rewarded her by cutting off her 
head when he found her standing 
in his way. 

While Terror 


was reigning 


throughout Paris, and paralysing 
the country with its operations, 
the King, whose reign was over, 
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was tasting something like peace 
within the walls of the Temple 
Prison. After the first shock was 
past, his imprisonment seemed 
more tolerable to him than his 
perplexing position on the throne. 
Here was certainty and rest. There 
was no longer anything to be done: 
it was done for him. Suffering 
suited him better than action ; and 
so long as his wife was with him, 
so long as he might fondle and in- 
struct his children, and live with 
his family, he was tolerably happy. 
The luxuries of a palace had never 
much attraction for him, and the 
perils of his daily life ever since 
the return from Varennes had 
left him no quiet. Now he had 
only to sit down and wait. The 
submission that was natural to the 
King, was in the Queen an act of 
devotion; a noble effort of self- 
abnegation stopped the source of 
her tears, taught her to smile 
upon her child in his playful hours, 
to merge her existence in her 
husband’s, and to venerate his 
piety and his patience as the 
virtues of a holy martyr. The 
qualities which had excited the 
enthusiastic attachment of all who 
were closely connected with her 
in her happier days, came out in 
strong relief against the dark back- 
ground of adversity, to be recog- 
nised at last by the whole world, 
but not till she was dead to this 
world’s praise or censure, and had 
gone to seek that judgment which 
alone is worth striving for. She 
had a keen sense of the delights of 
free air and liberty, and I remember 
a pretty anecdote told by Madame 
Campan, showing that she appre- 
ciated them as well for others as 
for herself. There was a certain 
M. de Castelnaux, who had an in- 
sane passion for the Queen. For 
ten years he haunted all her steps ; 
wherever she went she saw his 
haggard, eager face watching her 
movements. He was wasting away 
with his mad attachment, and the 
sight of him became intolerable to 
her. M. de Séze, the famous lawyer, 
informed by Madame Campan of 
this unfortunate case of delirium, 
had an interview with M. de 
Castelnaux, and persuaded him to 
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retire into his own province of 
Bordeaux. The news was brought 
to the Queen, and she betrayed an 
almost childish delight at the idea 
of his departure ; but the next day 
brought another message — he 
would not go. It was then sug- 
gested that he was clearly a lunatic, 
and might be legally shut up, but 
the Queen’ would not allow it. 
‘Qu’'il m’ennuie, she said, with 
generous forbearance, ‘mais qu'on 
ne lui ravisse pas le bonheur 
détre libre.’ 

To such a woman as Marie Antoi- 
nette the inaction of a prison could 
not bring peace. Her throne de- 
serted, her friends sacrificed, her 
palace desolate, and her children 
without an inheritance: these were 
not subjects for pleasant contem- 
plation ; and these were the images 
with which her prison walls were 
hung. Madame Campan recalling 
her last farewell to her Royal mis- 
tress at the Tuileries, on her way 
to the Temple, tells the extremity 
of her affliction. 

In a short sentence, her rapid 
eloquence called up all that had 
been and all that was to come. 
Her passion flashed like a gleam of 
electric fire across the storm, re- 
vealing at one sharp stroke her 
whole history: but her pain was 
not that of a selfish heart: ‘ Venez, 
malheureuses femmes,’ she said, 
stretching out her arms to embrace 
her attendants, ‘ venez, en voir une 
encore plus malheureuse que vous, 
puisque cest elle qui fait vdtre 
malheur 4 toutes.’ ‘Je crois voir 


‘ encore, says Madame Campan, ‘je 


verrai toujours cette petite cellule 
des Feuillans collée de papier vert, 
cette miserable couchette d’ou cette 
souveraine détronée nous tendit les 
bras en disant que nos malheurs 
dont elle était la cause aggravaient 
lessiens propres. La pour la derniére 
fois j'ai vu couler les pleurs, j’ai 
entendu les sanglots de celle que la 
naissance, les dons de la nature, e¢ 
surtout la bonté de son coeur, avaient 
destinée 4 faire l’ornement de tous 
les trénes et le bonheur de tous les 
peuples.’ 

After this agony was past the 
Queen gathered up her force 
for submission; and the same 
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strength of will which had made 
her great in the hour of resistance, 
made her sublime in that of re- 
signation. Her nature was too 
lofty for complaint, her temper was 
too generous for reproach. She 
resolved to glorify the King’s 
martyrdom by her devotion. She 
watched his lips when they prayed 
—her eyes met his when they fell 
on the fair face of his captive son. 
She followed his steps in the mo- 
notony of the daily walk in the 
— garden. She played with 
im every evening at chess; and 
when he was mated, she sighed, for 
the game then had too sad a sig- 
nificance. Hallowed by affection 
and virtuous effort, this prison life 
might, even to the Queen, have 
been almost happy, had not the 
cruelty of her gaolers daily added 
something to privation and sorrow. 
The first blow struck was the rend- 
ing away of the faithful Lamballe, 
who had come with her to the 
prison, and fervently entreated not 
to be removed. This parting was 
very bitter; the King and his 
sister were forced to tear the 
friends apart, for they clung to each 
other as if they never could be put 
asunder. There was perhaps a 
presage in the Queen’s heart of that 
worst penalty to come. The King 
lay awake all night after this sepa- 
ration, unable to forget what he 
had seen, but not knowing the 
horror of the future. The Queen 
was afterwards, by his interven- 
tion, spared the sight of the 
cruel mutilation, but she could 
not be kept in ignorance of the 
murder of her best loved friend, 
Next came an attempt at dividing 
the King from the Queen, for their 
persecutors saw that they were dear 
to each other; but the Queen's 
assionate entreaty, and the stead- 
ast refusal of her despair to sustain 
life with food, prevailed against this 
decree, and they were allowed to 
meet at stated intervals. Some 
hope was roused (futile, but wel- 
come hope) in the hearts of the 
captives by secret signs of sym- 
— from the inhabitants of the 
nouses bordering the prison-gar- 
dens ; and one of the delegates of 
the Convention sent daily to inspect 
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the prisoners, conceived that pas- 
sionate attachment for the Queen 
which, from the beginning to the 
end of her career, it was her fate 
to inspire in so many of those who 
approached her. She was the 
‘segno d’immensa invidia e d'in- 
domato amor.’ Implacable hatred 
and passionate love contended over 
her to the very last hour. Foulan 
had been chosen as an inspector on 
account of his fervent hatred of 
Royalty ; but he saw the Queen 
with her resolute endurance and 
her altered beauty, and he was 
conquered, He made a plan for 
her rescue, which failed, and he 
died for it. Madame Tison, the 
gaoler’s wife, underwent agoniz- 
ing alternations of feeling in 
her office. The Queen’s grandeur 
and suffering moved her at times 
to fits of impetuous admiration, 
and she would kneel at her feet 
weeping and kissing her hands; at 
others, in the fear of her husband 
and the Revolutionary tribunals, 
she would execrate her own com- 
passion, and accuse Marie Antoi- 
nette of unheard-of crimes. She 
resorted to drink in these extremi- 
ties, and fell into a brain fever, in 
which the Queen and Princess 
nursed herthemselves, and sacrificed 
to her necessities portions of their 
own too scanty nourishment. The 
ravings of this woman’s delirium 
were used as accusations against 
the Queen at her trial. 

The King taught the Dauphin 
daily, and impressed upon him the 
forgiveness of his enemies as the 
first duty of a Christian King. 
The Queen undressed the child, 
and put him to bed every night 
herself, and whispered in his ears 
this prayer: ‘ Dieu tout puissant, 
qui m’avez crée et racheté, je vous 
aime. Conservez les jours de mon 
peéreet dema famille. Protégez-nous 
contre nos ennemis, Donnez &ma 
mére,Ama tante,ama sceur les forces 
dont elles ont bésoin pour suppor- 
ter leurs peines.’ 

The prayer was whispered under 
the disguise of a kiss; for a 
prayer overheard by the sentinel 
would have been a crime. The 


Dauphin fell sick in this close con- 
finement ; and the Queen then used 
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to sweep his roqm herself, for all 
service was denied to her. ‘Ah, 
Madame, said the King, as he 
looked at her so employed, ‘quel 
métier pour une Reine de France. 
Et si on le voyait 4 Vienne! Ah, 
qui eut dit, qu’en vous unissant a 
mon sort je vous faisais descendre 
si bas?—‘ Et comptez-vous pour 
rien,’ replied Marie Antoinette, ‘la 
gloire détre la femme du meilleur 
et du plus persecuté des hommes ? 

Persecution added each day some- 
thing to outrage, insult, and want, 
and that calamity came at last 
which it was almost beyond the 
Queen’s power to bear. Her hus- 
band was taken from her, to be 
subjected to an unjust trial and an 
ignominious death. So sharp were 
the cries of the wife, the sister, and 
the children at the final parting, 
that the bitter sound penetrated to 
the opposite houses, and hearts 
that dared not tell it till after days, 
shuddered in a secret passion of 
sympathy. 

The gun that was fired at the 
King’s death, the drums that beat 
to drown his last words on the scaf- 
fold, sent their vibrations through 
the close atmosphere of his widow’s 
prison. Her hope was gone: the 
life she had cherished, the life 
which it had been her comfort to 
solace, was taken away. Her King 
was killed, cruelly, and likea felon. 
The sense of injustice and injury 
pressed her down. What awidow- 
hood hers was! The prince, the 
husband, the father, gone—not 
with a nation’s mourning—not with 
the obsequies of a people’s love— 
not, as he deserved, followed to the 
grave by a long line of friends— 
but with hooting and contempt, 
with only one faithful defender and 
one devoted priest. Let the names 
of Malesherbes and Edgeworth ring 
for ever loud and clear through this 
thick gloom. They were held dear 
in the widow’s heart while she pon- 
dered on the thought of that ob- 
scure grave, of which her figure, 
rigid and motionless, petrified by 
grief, might be accepted as the 
monument. A torpor laid hold of 
her limbs and her thoughts, from 
which the tenderness of her sister 
could only partially rouse her. 


But a crueller hour yet was to 
come. When the Convention, after 
the fall of the Girondins, hardly 
knowing where next to strike, 
pressed by a cry for bread from the 
people, and a fear of new revolt, 
resolved to give up the Queen as 
the next victim, they sent their 
emissaries first to take the Dauphin 
from her. They had killed much 
that had been strong within her— 
they had killed her hope ; but the 
mother’s love was still alive. Her 
child clung to her, and implored 
her to defend him. She did defend 
him. For two long hours she stood 
there between him and the ruffians 
who summoned her to give him up 
—for two long hours, with desperate 
energy, shestruggled and combated, 
till her strength was spent, and she 
fell powerless to the ground. The 
child was torn from her tender 
arms to be delivered to a guardian 
singled out for his brutality ; and 
the Queen and Princess could ob- 
tain no mercy and no pity. They 
were never allowed another 
glimpse; they only knew that the 
child of their affection was mise- 
rable, The mother had no prospect 
through the long day but the hope 
of seeing his shadow through a 
chink in her shutters when he 
walked on the platform of his 
dungeon, and of catching the dis- 
tant sound of his voice. 

When the summons came for 
herself to go to the trial which 
meant death, it was welcome. The 
Princess Elizabeth and the Princess 
Royal clung to her knees and im- 
plored the members of the Com- 
mune to let them go with her; but 
they were answered by a dead 
silence. Insult in its worst form, 
outrage surpassing all that had 
gone before, were proffered to the 
Queen in the shape of charges at 
her trial. But she was past the 
reach of calumny now. She knew 
that she was on her way to a 
righteous sentence, and what these 
men said could matter little. She 
met their charges, delivered by the 
voice of Fouquier Tinville, with 
calm denial; but once, when she 
was accused of working on the 
feeble mind of the King, a wife’s 
resentment stirred her blood, and 











she said, ‘Je ne lui ai jamais connu 
ce caractére, c’était mon devoir de 
Yobéir et je lai obéi? and once 
again there came a fiush across her 
marble face at the mention of 
Lamballe’s name. But her de- 
meanour was too composed, too 
resolved for the perfect satisfac- 
tion of her persecutors. It touched 
the heart of Madame Bault, her 
appointed superintendent in the 
prison of the Conciérgerie, and 
she concealed under a show of 
rigour a devoted compassion, and 
granted whatever indulgence was 
possible to her prisoner. The 
Queen employed her last hour in 
writing a letter to her sister-in-law 
the Princess Elizabeth—a letter the 
beauty of which must cling to 
every heart that reads it, but from 
which my space only allows me to 
make a very short extract: 


Combien dans nétre malheur ndtre 
amitié nous 4 donné de consolations. 
Que mon fils n’oublie jamais les derniers 
mots de son pére, que je lui repéte ex- 
pressement. Qu’il ne cherche jamais a 
venger ndtre mort. 

Adieu, ma bonne et tendre sceur. 
Adieu, adieu ; je ne dois plus m’occuper 
que de devoirs spirituels. 


The Queen positively refused to 
confess herself to the so-called 
priests of the Revolution,and when 
they were sent to her she declined 
their offices with majestic courtesy. 
Two of them were so moved by 
that aspect of ruined beauty and 
resignation that tears burst from 
their eyes, and when she said, ‘je 
vais recevoir un grand sacrement’ 
(meaning her death on the scaffold), 
one whispered to her, ‘Qui, le 
martyre.’ 

Too noble for affectation, the 
Queen made no parade of her 
wretchedness. She dressed herself 
as neatly as the sordid cruelty of 
her persecutors allowed,and calmly 
let her hands be bound—a process 
which Louis had struggled against; 
but she was too proud to resist 
where resistance was useless. She 
trod by chance on the foot of the 
executioner as she mounted the 
steps, and said, ‘ Pardonnez-moi, 
with that same sweetness of tone 
which used to enchant her court. 


The Reign of Terror. 
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By the contrivance of her sister-in- 
law she received a last benediction 
from a priest of her own persuasion. 
He was stationed in disguise at a 
garret window in the Rue St. 
Honoré, through which the con- 
demned cart was to pass. She 
knew the number of the house,and 
watched for it, and saw the signal, 
and so she passed out of a world of 
anguish with a secret prayer and 
a secret blessing. Before the axe 
fell she turned towards the towers 
of the Temple, where her children 
were left. 

‘ Adieu, encore une fois, mes en- 
fants, she said, ‘Je vais rejoindre 
votre pére.’ 

In that faith the discrowned 
widow died, trusting that she 
might share with her murdered 
King that better crown which his 
piety and his affliction had won. 

The death of the Queen took 

lace on the 16th of October, 1793. 

. the following month Madame 
Roland trod on the track of her 
victim. She was thrown into the 
same prison; there she experi- 
enced the disgrace and despair 
which she had thought it so plea- 
sant to see the Queen endure; 
there she wept over the taint on 
her fame traced-by that pen whose 
slanders of another woman she had 
encouraged with so much playful 
humour; there she wondered at 
the cruelty of Robespierre, whom 
she had loved for his power of 
hating; there she lamented her 
fate in vain. It was a strange 
irony of destiny that offered her the 
Queen’s counsel for her defence, 
and I do not wonder that she re- 
jected this favour. She was exe- 
cuted on the roth of November, 
Or 

Robespierre himself did not fall 
a victim till he had tasted the 
felicity of supreme power, of crush- 
ing Danton and all the Girondists, 
and of hearing it said of himself, 
when he cast down the goddess of 
reason from her classical pedestal, 
and held a festival for the renewed 
worship of the true God, ‘C’est lui 
qui a inventé Dieu,’ a sublime 
tribute to his creative power. 

The heavenly-minded Princess 
Elizabeth followed Marie Antoi- 
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nette to the scaffold, and the little 
dauphin died’ a far worse death. 
He was a child of fair promise, 
upon whom his father’s tender 
teaching had not been lost. 


‘Capet,’ said the brutal Simon 
to him one day, ‘tell me, pray, 
what you would do if the Austrians 
were to enter Paris and to defeat 
our party? 

‘Je te pardonnerais, the child 
replied. 

Sut that day, which Simon feared 
and which Marie Antoinette longed 
for, never came, and she and her 
hope perished. The news of such 
a murder shook Europe to its very 
centre. 

The murder of the Queen of France 
(writes Windham, addressing Edmund 
Burke) appears more shocking even than 
that of the King. An act of such savage 
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and unrelenting cruelty I suppose is 
hardly to be paralleled, as a case can 
hardly be found of life ended in circum- 
stances so dreadful, so beset with every- 
thing to embitter and sharpen the last 
agony. All that the imagination pic- 
tures of death had been hers for long 
past—seclusion, silence, solitude, igno- 
rance of all that was passing, separation 
from all the visible world. It was won- 
derful how her courage was able to sustain 
so long aconflict, or how, in fact, she con- 
trived to preserve her senses. She seems 
to have retained her dignity and firmness 
to the last, to have been wanting in 
nothing that the occasion required, to 
have sustained throughout the part she 
was to act worthily of herself and of those 
whom she represented. The assertors of 
monarchy as opposed to modern doctrines 
need wish for nothing better than such a 
contrast as is formed by the conduct of 
the King and Queen compared with that 
of their destroyers. 


PROMETHEUS CHAINED. 


Par o’er Scythia’s pathless plains, 
Ne’er by foot of mortal trod, 
Bound with adamantine chains, 
Pines the captive demigod ; 
Bound, but not by human hand, 
Bound, but not with earth-wrought band, 


To a riven precipice, 


Beetling o’er the dark abyss. 
Burning sun, and freezing storm, 
Wither his unsheltered form ; 
Powerless hate, and ceaseless pain, 
Gnaw his heart and fire his brain : 


He hath braved the powers on high 


oe 


And his rashness must abye, 
Till the destined years be run, 
And his tyrant’s empire done. 


II. 


Where are they, to whom was given 
The boon he won from adverse heaven ? 
Never eye of man hath viewed 
Scythia’s trackless solitude, 

Never foot of man can tread 

On that rifted mountain’s head; 
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And, if earth’s embattled pride 
Stood to aid him at his side, 

Vain would be the warrior’s spear,— 
Might of man is weakness here. 

But though human help be vain 

To relieve or end his pain, 

Will not his brother-gods be nigh 
To aid him in his agony ? 

Where are they? Their time of power 
Is past, ‘tis now another’s hour : 
The gods of eld are overthrown, 
And the Thunderer reigns alone. 


Ill, 


Doth not the captive’s spirit quail ? 
Will not his heart, though haughty, fail ? 
He yields not, though forsaken, left ; 
Of aid, from man or god, bereft ; 

For to his prophet-soul is given 

To know the mysteries of heaven. 

His glance is o’er the future cast, 

To mark his triumph at the last. 
Though slowly rolls the car of Fate, 
"Twill crush the tyrant with its weight. 
His immortality is sure, 

His nature can all pain endure ; 

There is no weakness in his heart, 

No shrinking from his dreadful part : 
Chained and alone, he dares defy 

The Monarch of Infinity. 
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CONCERNING DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE, 


‘(\N the whole, it was very dis- 
agreeable,’ 

Thus wrote a certain great tra- 
veller and hunter, summing up an 
account of his position as he com- 
posed himself to rest upon a cer- 
tain evening after a hard day’s 
work. And no doubt it must have 
been very disagrecable. The night 
was cold and dark: and tlhe in- 
trepid traveller had to lie down to 
sleep in the open air, without even 
a tree to shelter him. A heavy 
shower of hail was falling; each 
hailstone about the size of an egg. 
The dark air was occasionally illu- 
minated by forked lightning, of 
the most appalling aspect : and the 
thunder was deafening, By vari- 
ous sounds, heard in the intervals 
of the peals, it seemed evident that 
the vicinity was pervaded by 
wolves, tigers, elephants, wild 
boars, and serpents. A peculiar 
motion, perceptible under a horse- 
cloth which was wrapped up to 
serve as a pillow, appeared to in- 
dicate that a snake was wriggling 
about underneath it. The hunter 
had some ground for thinking that 
it was a very venomous one; as 
indeed in the morning it proved to 
be: but he was too ‘tired to look. 
And speaking of the general con- 
dition of matters upon that evening, 
the hunter stated, with great mild+ 
ness of language, that ‘it was very 
disagreeable.’ 

Most readers would be disposed 
to say, that disagreeable was hardly 
the right word. No doubt, all 
things that are perilous, horrible, 
awful, ghastly, deadly and the like, 
are disagreeable too. But when 
we use the word disagreeable by 
itself, our meaning is understood 
to be, that in calling the thing dis- 
agreeable, we have said the worst 
of it. A long and tiresome sermon 
is disagreeable: but a venomous 
snake under your pillow passes be- 
yond being disagreeable. To have 
a tooth stopped, is disagreeable : 
to be broken on the wheel (though 
nobody could like it), transcends 
that. If a thing be horrible and 
awful, you would not say it was 
disagreeable. The greater includes 


the less: as when a human being 
becomes entitled to write D.D. 
after his name, he drops all men- 
tion of the M.A. borne in preceding 
years. 

Let this truth be remembered, 
by such as shall read the following 
pages. We are to think about Dis- 
agreeable People. Let it be under- 
stood that (speaking generally) we 
are to think of people who are no 
worse than disagreeable. It cannot 
be denied, even by the most preju- 
diced, that murderers, pirates, slave- 
drivers, and burglars, are disagree- 
able. The cut-throat : the poisoner : 
the sneaking blackguard who 
shoots his landlord from behind a 
hedge: are no doubt disagreeable 
people ; so very disagreeable that 
1n this country the common consent 
of mankind removes them from 
human society by the instrumen- 
tality ofa halter. But disagreeable 
is too mild a word. Such people 
are all that, and a great deal more. 
And accordingly, they stand beyond 
the range of this dissertation. We 
are to treat of folk who are dis- 
agreeable; and not worse than 
disagreeable. We may sometimes, 
indeed, overstep the boundary line. 
But it is to be remembered, that 
there are people who in the main 
are good people, who yet are ex- 
tremely disagreeable. And a fur- 
ther complication is introduced 
into the subject by the fact, that 
some people who are far from good, 
are yet unquestionably agreeable. 
You disapprove them; but you 
cannot help liking them. Others, 
again, are substantially good ; yet 
you are angry with yourself to find 
that you cannot like them. 


I take for granted that all obser- 
vant human beings will admit that 
in this world there are disagree- 
able people. Probably the distince- 
tion which presses itself most 
strongly upon our attention as we 
mingle in the society of our fellow- 
men, is the distinction between 
agreeable people and disagreeable, 
There are various tests, more or 
less important, which put all man- 
kind to right and left; A familiar 
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division is into rich and poor. 
Thomas Paine, with great vehe- 
mence, denied the propriety of that 
classification ; and declared that 
the only true and essential classifi- 
cation of mankind is into male and 
female. I have read astory whose 
author maintained that to his 
mind, by far the most interesting 
and thorough division of our race, 
is into such as have been hanged 
and such as have not been hanged: 
he himself belonging to the former 
class. But we all, more or less, 
recognise and act upon the great 
classification of all human beings 
into the agreeable and the dis- 
agreeable. And we begin very 
early to recognise and act upon it. 
Very early in life, the little child 
understands and feels the vast dif- 
ference between people who are 
nice, and people who are not nice. 
In schoolboy days, the first thing 
settled as to any new acquaintance, 
man or boy, is on which side he 
stands of the great boundary line. 
It is not genius, not scholarship, not 
wisdom, not strength nor speed, 
that fix the man’s place. None of 


these things is chiefly looked to: 


the question is, Is he agreeable or 
disagreeable? And according as 
that question is decided, the man 
is described, in the forcible lan- 
guage of youth, as ‘a brick,’ or as 
‘a beast.’ 

Yet it is to be remembered, that 
the division between the agreeable 
and disagreeable of mankind, is 
one which may be transcended. It 
is a scratch on the earth: not a 
ten-foot wall. And you will find 
men who pass from one side of it 
to the other ; and back again ; pro- 
bably several times in a week, or 
even in a day. There are people 
whom you never know where to 
have. They are constantly skip- 
ping from side to side of that line 
of demarcation : or they even walk 
along with a foot on each side of 
it. There are people who are 
always disagreeable ; and disagree- 
able to all men. There are people 
who are agreeable at some times, 
and disagreeable at others. There 
are people who are agreeable to 
some men and disagreeable to other 
men. I do not intend by the last 
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named class, people who inten- 
tionally make themselves agreeable 
to a certain portion of the race, to 
which they think it worth while 
to make themselves agreeable ; 
and who do not take that trouble 
in the case of the remainder of 
humankind, What I mean is this: 
that there are people who have 
such an affinity and sympathy with 
certain other people: who so swit 
certain other people: that they are 
agreeable to these other people: 
though perhaps not particularly so 
to the race at large. And excep- 
tional tastes and likings are often 
the strongest. The thing you like 
enthusiastically, another man abso- 
lutely loathes. The thing which 
all men like, is for the most part 
liked with a mild and subdued 
liking. Everybody likes good and 
well-made bread : but nobody goes 
into raptures over it. Few per- 
sons like caviare: but those who 
like it are very fond of it. Inever 
knew but one being who liked 
mustard with apple-pie: but that 
solitary man ate it with avidity, 
and praised the flavour with en- 
thusiasm. 

But it is impossible to legislate 
for every individual case. Every 
rule must have exceptions from it ; 
but it would be foolish to resolve 
to lay down no more rules. There 
may be, somewhere, the man who 
likes Mr. Snarling: and to that 
man Mr. Snarling would doubtless 
be agreeable. But for practical 
purposes, Mr. Snarling may justly 
be described as a disagreeable man, 
if he be disagreeable to nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine mortals out 
of every thousand. And with 
precision sufficient for the ordinary 
business of life, we may say that 
there are people who are essentially 
disagreeable. 

1) ” - 

There are people who go through 
life, leaving an unpleasant influence 
on all whom they come near. You 
are not at your ease in their society. 
You feel awkward and constrained 
while with them. Z'hat is probably 
the mildest degree in the scale of 
unpleasantness. There are people 
who disseminate a much worse in- 
fluence. As the upas-tree was said 
to blight all the country round it, 
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so do these disagreeable folk pre- 
judicially affect the whole sur- 
rounding moral atmosphere. They 
chill all warmth of heart in those 
near them: they put down any- 
thing generous or magnanimous : 
they suggest unpleasant thoughts 
and associations: they excite a 
diverse and numerous array of bad 
tempers. ‘The great evil of dis- 
agreeable people lies in this: that 
they tend powerfully to make other 
people disagreeable too. And these 
people are not necessarily bad 
people, though they produce a bad 
effect. It is not certain that they 
design to be disagreeable. ‘There 
are those who do entertain that 
design ; and they always succeed 
in carrying it out. Nobody ever 
tried diligently to be disagreeable ; 
and failed. Such persons may 
indeed inflict much less annoyance 
than they wished: they may even 
fail of inflicting any pain whatever 
on others: but they make them- 
selves as disgusting as they could 
desire. And in many cases, they 
succeed in inflicting a good deal of 
pain. A very low, vulgar, petty, 


and uncultivated nature, may cause 
much suffering to a lofty, noble, 
and refined one: particularly if the 
latter be in a position of depen- 


dence or subjection. A wretched 
hornet may madden a noble horse : 
a contemptible mosquito may de- 
stroy the night’s rest which would 
have recruited a noble brain, But 
without any evil intention: some- 
times with the very kindest inten- 
tion: there are those who worry 
and torment you. It is through 
want of perception: want of tact: 
coarseness of nature: utter lack of 
power to understand you. Were 
you ever sitting in a considerable 
company, a good deal saddened by 
something you did not choose to 
tell to any one, and probably look- 
ing dull and dispirited enough: 
and did a fussy host or hostess 
draw the attention of the entire 
party upon you, by earnestly and 
repeatedly asking if you were ill, 
if you had a headache, because 
you seemed so dull and so unlike 
yourself? And did that person 
time after time return to the charge, 
till you would have liked to poison 
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him? There is nothing more dis- 
agreeable, and few things more 
mischievous, than a well-meaning, 
meddling fool. And where there 
was no special intention, good or 
bad, towards yourself, you have 
known people make you uncom- 
fortable through the simple exhi- 
bition to you, and pressure upon 
you, of their own inherent dis- 
agreeableness. You have known 
people after talking to whom for a 
while, you felt disgusted with 
everything: and above all, with 
those people themselves. Talking 
to them, you felt your moral nature 
being rubbed against the grain: 
being stung all over with nettles. 
You showed your new house and 
furniture to such a man: and with 
eagle eye he traced out and pointed 
out every scratch on your fine fresh 
paint, and every flaw in your oak 
and walnut. He showed you that 
there were corners of your big 
mirrors that distort your face : that 
there were bits of your grand 
marble mantelpieces that might be 
expected soon to scale away. Or 
you have known a man who, with 
no evil intention, made it his prac- 
tice to talk of you before your face, 
as your other friendsare accustomed 
to talk of you behind your back. 
It need not be said that the result 
is anything but pleasant. ‘What 
a fool you were, Smith, in saying 
that at Snooks’s last night,’ your 
friend exclaims when you meet him 
next morning. You were quite 
aware, by this time, that what you 
said was foolish: but there is some- 
thing grating in hearing your name 
connected with the unpleasant 
name. I would strongly advise 
any man, who does not wish to be 
set down as disagreeable, entirely 
to break off the habit (if he has 
such a habit) of addressing to even 
his best friends any sentence be- 
ginning with ‘What a fool you 
were. Let me offer the like advice 
as to sentences which set out as 
follows: ‘I say, Smith, I think 
your brother is the greatest fool on 
the face of the earth. Stop that 
kind of thing, my friend; or you 
may come to be classed with Mr. 
Snarling. You are probably a 
manly fellow, and a sincere friend: 
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and for the sake of your substantial 
good qualities, one would stand a 
great deal. But over-frankness is 
disagreeable: and if you make 
over-frankness yuur leading charac- 
teristic, of course your entire cha- 
racter will come to be a disagree- 
able one: and you will be a dis- 
agreeable person. 

Besides the people who are dis- 
agreeable through malignant inten- 
tion, and through deficiency of 
sensitiveness, there are other people 
who are disagreeable through pure 
ill-luck. It is quite certain that 
there are people whom evil fortune 
dogs through all their life: who 
are thoroughly and hopelessly un- 
lucky. And in no respect have we 
beheld a man’s ill-luck so persecute 
him, as in the matter of making 
him (without the slightest evil pur- 
pose, and even when he is most 
anxious to render himself agree- 
able), render himself extremely 
disagreeable, Of course there must 
be some measure of thoughtless- 
ness and forgetfulness: some lack 
of that social caution so indispen- 
sable in the complication of modern 
society, which teaches a man (so to 
speak) to try if the ice will bear 
him before venturing his entire 
weight upon it: about people who 
are unlucky in the way of which I 
am speaking. But doubtless you 
have known persons who were 
always saying disagreeable things, 
or putting disagreeable questions ; 
either through forgetfulness of 
things which they ought to have 
remembered, or through unhappily 
chancing on forbidden ground. 
You will find a man, a thoughtless 
but quite good-natured man, begin 
at a dinner table to relate a suc- 
cession of stories very much to the 
prejudice of somebody: while 
somebody's daughter is sitting op- 
posite him, And you will find 
the man quite obtuse to all the 
hints by which the host or hostess 
tries to stop him; and going on to 
particulars worse and worse: till 
in terror of what all this might 
grow to, the hostess has to exclaim, 
‘Mr. Smith, you wont take a hint: 
that is Mr. Somebody’s daughter 
sitting opposite you.’ It is quite 
essential that any man, whose con- 
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versation consists mainly of obser- 
vations not at all to the advantage 
of some absent acquaintance, should 
carefully feel his way before giving 
full scope to his malice and his 
invention, in the presence of any 
general company. And _ before 
making any playful reference to 
halters, you should be clear that 
you are not talking to a man whose 
grandfather was hanged. Nor 
should you venture any deprecia- 
tory remarks upon men who have 
risen from the ranks, unless you 
are tolerably versed in the family 
history of those to whom you are 
talking. You may have heard a 
man very jocular upon lunatic 
asylums, to another who had several 
brothers and sisters in one. And 
though in some cases, human beings 
may render themselves disagreeable 
through a combination of circum- 
stances which really absolves them 
from all blame: yet, as a general 
rule, the man who is disagreeable 
through ill-luck is at least guilty 
of culpable carelessness. 


You have probably, my reader, 
known people who had the faculty 
of making themselves extremely 
agreeable. You have known one 
or two men who, whenever you met 
them, conveyed to you by a re- 
markably frank and genial manner, 
an impression that they esteemed 
you as one of their best and dearest 
friends. A vague idea took posses- 
sion of your mind, that they had 
been longing to see you ever since 
they saw you last: which in all 
probability was six or twelve 
months previously. And durin 
all that period it may be auial 
as quite certain, that the thought 
of you had never once entered their 
mind. Such a manner has a vast 
effect upon young and inexperi- 
enced folk. The inexperienced 
man fancies that this manner, so 
wonderfully frank and friendly, is 
reserved specially for himself; and 
is a recognition of his own special 
excellences. But the man of 
greater experience has come to 
suspect this manner, and to see 
through it. He has discovered that 
it is the same to everybody: at 
least, to everybody to whom it is 
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thought worth while to put it on. 
And he no more thinks of arguing 
the existence of any particular 
liking for himself, or of any par- 
ticular merit in himself, from that 
friendly manner; than he thinks 
of believing, on a warm summer 
day, that the sun has a special 
liking for himself, and is looking 
so beautiful and bright all for him- 
self. Itis perhaps unjust to accuse 
the man, always overflowing in 
geniality upon everybody he meets, 
of being an impostor or humbug. 
Perhaps he does feel an irrepres- 
sible gush of love to all his race: 
but why convey to each individual 
of the race that he loves him more 
than all the others? 

Yet it is to be admitted, that it 
is always well that a man should 
be agreeable. Pleasantness is al- 
ways a pleasing thing. And a 
sensible man, seeking by honest 
means to make himself agreeable, 
will generally succeed in making 
himself agreeable to sensible men. 
But although there is an implied 
compliment, to your power if not 
to your personality, in the fact of 
a man’s taking pains to make him- 
self agreeable to you; it is certain 
that he may try to make himself 
so by means of which the upshot 
will be, to make him intensely dis- 
agreeable. You know the fawning, 
sneaking manner which an occa- 
sional shopkeeper adopts. It is 
most disagreeable to right-thinking 
people. Let him remember that 
he is also a man: and let his man- 
ner be manly as well as civil. It 
is an awful and humiliating sight, 
a man who is always squeezing 
himself together like a whipped 
dog whenever you speak to him: 
grinning and bowing: and (in a 
moral sense) wriggling about before 
you on the earth, and begging you 
to wipe your feet on his head. You 
cannot help thinking that the sneak 
would be a tyrant if he had the op- 
portunity. It is pleasant to find 
xeople in the humblest position, 
Siontiee a manly independence of 


demeanour with the regard justly 
due to those placed by Providence 


farther up the social scale, Yet 
doubtless there are persons to 
whom the sneakiest manner is 
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agreeable: who enjoy the flattery 
and the humiliation of the wretched 
toady who is always ready to tell 
them that they are the most beau- 
tiful, graceful, witty, well-informed, 
aristocratic-looking, and generally- 
beloved, of the human race. You 
must remember that it depends 
very much upon the nature of a 
man himself, whether any particn- 
lar demeanour shall be agreeable 
to him or not. :And you know well 
that a cringing, toadying manner, 
which would be thoroughly dis- 
gusting toa person of sense, may 
be extremely agreeable and de- 
lightful to a self-conceited idiot. 
Was there not an idiotic monarch, 
who was greatly pleased when his 
courtiers, in speaking to him, af- 
fected to veil their eyes with their 
hands, as unable to bear the insuf- 
ferable effulgence of his counte- 
nance? And would not a monarch 
of sense have been ready to kick 
the people who thus treated him 
like a fool? And every one has 
observed that there are silly women 
who are much gratified by coarse 
and fulsome compliments upon 
their personal appearance, which 
would be regarded as grossly in- 
sulting by a woman of sense. You 
may have heard of country gentle- 
men, of Radical politics, who had 
seldom wandered beyond their pa- 
ternal acres (by their paternal acres 
I mean the acres they had recently 
bought), and who had there grown 
into a fixed belief that they were 
among the noblest and mightiest of 
the earth ; who thought their parish 
clergyman an agreeable man if he 
voted at the county election for 
the candidate they supported, 
though that candidate’s politics 
were directly opposed to those of 
the parson. These individuals, of 
course, would hold their clergyman 
as a disagreeable man, if he held 
by his own principles: and quite 
declined to take their wishes into 
account in exercising the trust of 
the franchise. Now of course a 
nobleman or gentleman of right 
feeling, would regard the parson as 
a turncoat and sneak, who should 
thus deny his convictions, Yes: 
there is no doubt that you may 
make yourself agreeable to unwor- 
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thy folk, by unworthy means. A 
late notorious Marquis declared 
on his dying bed, that a two-legged 
animal, of human pretensions, who 
had acted as his valet, and had 
aided that hoary reprobate in the 
gratification of his peculiar tastes, 
was ‘an excellent man.’ And you 
may remember how Burke said 
that as we learn that a certain Mr. 
Russell made himself very agree- 
able to Henry the Eighth, we may 
reasonably suppose that Mr. Russell 
was himself (in a humble degree) 
something like his master, Pro- 
bably to most right-minded men, 
the fact that a man was agreeable 
to Henry the Eighth, or to the 
Marquis in question, or to Belial, 
Beelzebub, or Apollyon, would tend 
to make that man remarkably dis- 
agreeable. And let the reader re- 
member the guarded way in which 
the writer laid down his general 
principle as to pleasantness of 
character and demeanour. I said 
that a sensible man, seeking by 
honest means to make himself 
agreeable, will generally succeed in 
making himself agreeable to sen- 
sible men. I exclude from the 
class of men to be esteemed agree- 
able, those who would disgust all 
but fools or blackguards. I exclude 
parsons who express heretical views 
in theology, in the presence of a 
poe known to be a free-thinker. 

exclude men who do great folk’s 
dirty work. I exclude all toad- 
eaters, sneaks, flatterers, and fawn- 
ing impostors: from the schoolboy 
who thinks to gain his master’s 
favour by voluntarily bearing tales 
of his companions, up to the bishop 
who declared that he regarded it 
not merely as a constitutional prin- 
ciple but as an ethical fact, that 
the King could do no wrong: and 
the other bishop who declared that 
the reason why George the Second 
died, was that this world was not 
good enough for him, and it was 
necessary to transfer him to heaven 
that he might be the right man in 
the right place. Such persons may 
succeed in making themselves 


agreeable to the man with whom 
they desire to ingratiate themselves, 
rovided that man be a fool or a 
nave ; but they assuredly render 
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themselves disagreeable, not to say 
revolting, to all human beings 
whose good opinion is worth the 
possessing. And though any one 
who is not a fool will generally 
make himself agreeable to people 
of ordinary temper and nervous 
system if he wishes to do so ; it is 
to be remembered that too intru- 
sive attempts to be agreeable often 
make a man very disagreeable: 
and likewise, that a man is the re- 
verse of agreeable if you see that 
he is trying by managing and hu- 
mouring you to make himself 
agreeable to you. I mean, if you 
can see that he is smoothing you 
down, and agreeing with you, and 
trying to get you on your blind 
side, as if he thought you a baby 
or a lunatic. And there is all the 
difference in the world, between 
the frank hearty wish in man or 
woman to be agreeable; and this 
diplomatic and indirect way. No 
man likes to think that he is being 
managed as Mr. Rarey might 
manage an unbroken colt. And 
though many human beings must 
in fact be thus managed : thougha 
person of a violent or a sullen tem- 
per, or of a wrong head, or of out- 
rageous vanity, or of invincible 
prejudices, must be managed very 
much as you would manage a luna- 
tic (being, in fact, removed from 
perfect sanity upon these points) : 
still, they must never be allowed 
to discern that they are being 
managed ; or the charm will fail at 
once. I confess, for myself, that I 
am no believer in the efficacy of 
diplomacy and indirect ways in 
dealing with one’s fellow-creatures. 
I believe that a manly, candid, 
straightforward course is always 
the best. Treat people in a per- 
fectly frank manner: with frank- 
ness not put on, but real: and you 
will be agreeable to most of those 
to whom you would desire to be 
80. 

My reader, [ am now about to 
tell you of certain sorts of human 
beings, who appear to meas worthy 
of being ranked among disagree- 
able people. I do not pretend to 
give you an exhaustive catalogue 
of such. Doubtless you have your 
own black beasts, your own special 
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aversions, which have for you a 
disagreeableness beyond the under- 
standing or sympathy of others, 
Nor do I make quite sure that you 
will agree with me in all the views 
which I am going to set forth. It 
is not impossible that you may 
regard as very nice people, or even 
as quite fascinating and enthralling 
people, certain people whom I re- 
gard as intensely disagreeable. 
Let me begin with an order of 
human beings, as to which I do 
not expect every one who reads 
this page to go along with me: 
though [ do not know any opinion 
which I hold more resolutely than 
that which I am about to express. 

We all understand the kind of 
thing which is meant by people 
who talk of Muscular Christianity. 
It is certainly a noble and excellent 
thing to make people discern that 
a good Christian need not be a muff 
(pardon the slang term: there is no 
other that would bring out my 
meaning). It is a fine thing to 
make it plain that manliness and 
dash may co-exist with pure mo- 
rality and sincere piety. It is a 
fine thing to make young fellows 
comprehend that there is nothing 


fine and manly in being bad; and 
nothing unmanly in being good. 
And in this view, it is impossible 
to value too highly such characters 
and such biographies as those of 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse and of 


Captain Hedley Vicars. It is a 
splendid combination, pluck and 
daring in their highest degree, with 
an unaffected and earnest regard to 
religion and religious duties: in 
short, muscularity with Christi- 
anity. A manconsists of body and 
soul: and both would be in their 
ideal perfection, if the soul were 
decidedly Christian, and the body 
decidedly muscular. 

But there are folk whose admi- 
ration of the muscularity is very 
great; but whose regard for the 
Christianity is very small. They 
are captivated by the dash and 
glitter of physical pluck: they are 
quite content to accept it without 
any Christianity ; and even without 
the most ordinary morality and 
decency. They appear, indeed, to 
think that the grandeur of the 
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character is increased, by the com- 
bination of thorough blackguardism 
with high physical qualifications : 
their gospel, in short, may be said 
to be that of Unchristian Muscu- 
larity. And you will find various 
books in which the hero is such a 
man: and while the writer of the 
book frankly admits that he is in 
strict morality an extremely bad 
man, the writer still recals his 
doings with such manifest gusto 
and sympathy, and takes such pains 
to make him agreeable on the 
whole, and relates with such ap- 
proval the admiration which empty- 
headed idiots express for him when 
he has jumped his horse over some 
very perilous fence or thrashed 
some insolent farmer, that it is 
painfully apparent what is the 
writer’s ideal of a grand and im- 
posing character. You know the 
sind of man who is the hero of 
some novels: the muscular black- 
guard: and you remember what 
are his unfailing characteristics. 
He has a deep chest. He has huge 
arms and limbs: the muscles being 
knotted. He has an immense 
moustache. He has (God knows 
why) a serene contempt for ordi- 
nary mortals, He is always grow- 
ing black with fury, and bullying 
weak men. On such occasions, his 
lips may be observed to be twisted 
into an evil sneer. He is aseducer 
and liar: he has ruined various 
women, and had special facilities 
for becoming acquainted with the 
rottenness of society: and occa- 
sionally he expresses, in language 
of the most profane, not to say 
blasphemous character, a momen- 
tary regret for having done so much 
harm; such as the Devil might 
sentimentally have expressed when 
he had succeeded in misleading our 
first parents. Of course, he never 
pays tradesmen for the things with 
which they supply him. He can 
drink an enormous quantity of 
wine without his head becoming 
affected. He looks down with 
entire disregard on the laws of God 
and man, as made for inferior 
beings. As for any worthy moral 
quality: as for anything beyond a 
certain picturesque brutality and 
bull-dog disregard of danger: not a 
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trace of such a thing can be found 
about him. 

We all know, of course, that such 
a person, though not uncommon in 
novels, very rarely occurs in real 
life: and if he occur at all, it is 
with his ideal perfections very much 
toned down, In actual life, sucha 
hero would become known in the 
Insolvent Court, and would fre- 
quently appear before the police 
magistrates. He would eventually 
become a_ billiard-marker; and 
might ultimately be hanged, with 
general approval, If the man, in 
his unclipped proportions, did ac- 
tually exist, it would be right that 
a combination should be formed to 
wipe him out of creation, He 
should be put down: as you would 
put down a tiger or a rattlesnake 
if found at liberty somewhere in 
the Midland Counties. A more 
hateful character, to all who pos- 
sess a grain of moral discernment, 
could not even be imagined. And 
it need not be shown, that the 
conception of such a character is 
worthy only of a baby. However 
many years the man who delibe- 
rately and admiringly delineates 
such a person may have lived in 
this world, intellectually he cannot 
be more than about seven years old. 
And none but calves the most 
immature can possibly sympathize 
with him. Yet if there were not 
many silly persons to whom sucha 
character is agreeable, such a cha- 
racter would not be portrayed. 
And it seems certain that a single 
exhibition of strength or daring 
will to some minds be the com- 
pendium of all good qualities: or 
(more accurately speaking) the 
equivalent for them. A muscular 
blackguard clears a high fence: he 
does precisely that, neither more 
nor less. And upon the strength 
of that single achievement, the 
servants at the house where he is 
visiting declare that they would 
follow him over the world. And 
you may find various young women, 
and various women who wish to 
pass for young, who would profess, 
and perhaps actually feel, a like 
enthusiasm for the muscular black- 
guard, I confess that I cannot find 
words strong enough to express my 
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contempt and abhorrence for the 
theory of life and character which 
is assumed by the writers who 
describe such blackguards, and by 
the fools who admire them. And 
though very far from saying or 
thinking that the kind of human 
being who has been described, is 
no worse than disagreeable, I assert 
with entire confidence that to all 
right-thinking men, he is more dis- 
agreeable than almost any other 
kind of human being. And I do 
not know any single lesson you 
could instil into a youthful mind, 
which would be so mischievous, as 
the lesson that the muscular black- 
guard should be regarded with any 
other feeling than that of pure 
loathing and disgust. But let us 
have done with him. I cannot 
think of the books which delineate 
him, and ask you to admire him, 
without indignation more bitter 
than I wish to feel in writing such 
a page. 

And passing to the consideration 
of human beings who though dis- 
agreeable, are good in the main ; it 
may be laid down, as a general 
principle, that any person, however 
good, is disagreeable, from whom 
you feel it a relief to get away. We 
have all known people, thoroughly 
estimable,and whom you could not 
but respect, in whose presence it 
was impossible to feel at ease ; and 
whose absence was felt as the with- 
drawal of a sense of constraint of 
the most oppressive kind. And 
this vague, uncomfortable influence, 
which breathes from some men, is 
produced in various ways. Some- 
times it is the result of mere stiff- 
ness and awkwardness of manner: 
and there are men whose stiffness 
and awkwardness of manner are 
such as would freeze the most 
genial and silence the frankest. 
Sometimes it arises from ignorance 
of social rules and proprieties: 
sometimes from incapacity to take, 
or even to comprehend, a joke. 
Sometimes it proceeds from a pet- 
tedness of nature, which keeps you 
ever in fear that offence may be 
taken at the most innocent word or 
act. Sometimes it comes of a pre- 
posterous sense of his own standing 
and importance, existing in a man 
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whose standing and importance are 
very small. It is quite wonderful 
what very great folk, very little 
folk will sometimes fancy them- 
selves to be. The present writer 
has had little opportunity of con- 
versing with men of great rank and 
power. Yet he has conversed with 
certain men of the very greatest: 
and he can say sincerely that he 
has found head-stewards to be much 
more dignified men than dukes: 
and parsons of no earthly reputa- 
tion, and of very limited means, to 
be infinitely more stuck-up than 
archbishops, And though at first 
the airs of stuck-up small men are 
amazingly ridiculous, and so rather 
amusing ; they speedily become so 
irritating, that the men who exhibit 
them cannot be classed otherwise 
than with the disagreeable of the 
earth, 

lew people are more disagreeable 
than the man who (you know) is, 
while you are conversing with him, 
taking a mental estimate of you; 
more particularly of the soundness 
of your doctrinal views: with the 
intention of showing you up if you 
be wrong, and of inventing or mis- 
representing something to your 
prejudice if you be right. When- 
ever you find any man trying (in a 
same sense) to trot you out, and 
examine your paces, and pronounce 
upon your general soundness; there 
are two courses you may follow. 
The one is, severely to shut him 
up; and sternly make him under- 
stand that you don’t choose to be 
inspected by him. Show him that 
you will not exhibit for his ap- 
proval your particular views about 
the Papacy, or about Moral In- 
ability, or about Pelagianism or the 
Patripassian heresy. Indicate that 
you will not be pumped: and you 
may convey, in a kindly and polite 
way, that you really don’t care a 
rush what he thinks of you. The 
other course is, with deep solemnity 
and an unchanged countenance, to 
horrify your inspector by avowing 
the most fearful views. Tell him 
that on long reflection, you are 
prepared to advocate the revival of 
Cannibalism. Say that probably 
something may be said. for Poly- 
gamy. Defend the Thugs, and say 
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something for MumboJumbo. End 
by saying that no doubt black is 
white, and twice ten are fifty. Or 
a third way of meeting such a man, 
is suddenly to turn upon him, and 
ask him to give you a brief and 
lucid account of the views he is 
condemning. Ask him to tell you 
what are the theological pecu- 
liarities of Bunsen; and what is 
the exact teaching of Mr. Maurice. 
He does not know, you may be 
tolerably sure. In the case of the 
latter eminent man, I never met 
anybody who did know: and | have 
the firmest belief that he does not 
know himself. I was told, lately, 
of an eminent foreigner, who came 
to Britain to promote a certain 
public end. For its promotion, the 
eminent man wished to conciliate 
the sympathies of a certain small 
class of religionists. He procured 
an introduction to a leading man 
among them; a good, but. very 
stupid and self-conceited man. This 
man entered into talk with the 
eminent foreigner ; and ranged over 
a multitude of topics, political and 
religious. And at an hour’s end 
the foreigner was astonished by the 
good but stupid man suddenly ex- 
claiming: ‘ Now, sir, I have been 
reckoning you up: you wont do: 
you are a’—no matter what. It 
was something that had nothing 
earthly to do with the end to be 
promoted. The religious dema- 
gogue had been trotting out the 
foreigner ; and he had found him 
unsound. Thereligious demagogue 
belonged to a petty sect, no doubt : 
and he was trying for his 
wretched little Shibboleth. But 
you may have seen the like, even 
with leading men in National 
Churches, And I have seen a pert 
little whippersnapper ask a vene- 
rable clergyman what he thought of 
a certain outrageous lay-preacher ; 
and receive the clergyman’s reply 
that he thought most unfavourably 
of many of ‘the lay-preacher’s do- 
ings, with a self-conceited smirk 
that seemed to say to the venerable 
clergyman, ‘1 have been reckoning 
you up: you wont do,’ 

People whom you cannot get to 
attend to you when you talk to 
them, are disagreeable. There are 
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men whom you feel it is vain to 
speak to; whether you are men- 
tioning facts, or stating arguments, 
All the while you are speaking, 
they are thinking of what they are 
themselves to say next. There is a 
strong current, as it were, setting 
outward from their minds ; and it 
prevents what you say from getting 
in. Ywuu know, if a pipe be full of 
water, running strongly one way, it 
is vain to think to push in a stream 
running the other way. You can- 
not get at their attention. You 
cannot get at the quick of their 
mental sensorium. It is not the 
dull of hearing whom it is hardest 
to get to hear: itis rather the man 
who is roaring out himself, and so 
who cannot attend to anything else. 
Now this is provoking. It is a 
mortifying indication of the little 
importance that is attached to what 
we are saying: and there is some- 
thing of the irritation that is pro- 
duced in the living being by con- 
tending with the passive resistance 
of inert matter. And there is some- 
thing provoking even in the out- 
ward signs that the mind is ina 
nou-receptive state. You remember 
the eye that is looking beyond you: 
the grin that is not at anything 
funny in what you say: the occa- 
sional inarticulate sounds that are 
put in at the close of your sentences, 
as if to delude you with a show of 
attention. The non-receptive mind 
is occasionally found in clever men : 
but the men who exhibit it are in- 
variably very conceited. They can 
think of nothing but themselves. 
And you may find the last-named 
characteristic strongly developed, 
even in men with gray hair, who 
ought to have learned better 
through the experience of a pretty 
long life. There are other minds 
which are very receptive. They 
seem to have a strong power of 
suction, They take in, very de- 
cidedly, all that is said to them. 
The best mind, of course, is that 
which combines both  charac- 
teristics: which is strongly recep- 
tive when it ought to be receiving ; 
aad which gives out strongly when 
it ought to be giving out. The 
power of receptivity is greatly in- 
creased by habit. I remember 
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feeling awe-stricken by the intense 
attention with which a very great 
Judge was wont, in ordinary con- 
versation, to listen to all that was 
said to him. It was the habit of 
thejudgment-seat, acquired through 
many years of listening, with every 
faculty awake, to the arguments 
addressed to him. But when you 
began to make some statement to 
him, it was positively alarming to 
see him look you full in the face, 
and listen with inconceivable fixed- 
ness of attention to all you said. 
You could not help feeling that 
really the small remark you had to 
make was not worth that great 
mind’s grasping it so intently, as 
he might have grasped an argu- 
ment by Follett. The mind was 
intensely receptive, when it was 
receiving at all, But I remember, 
too, that when the great Judge 
began to speak, then his mind was 
(so to speak) streaming out: and 
he was particularly impatient of 
inattention or interruption ; and 
particularly non-receptive of any- 
thing that might be suggested to 
him. 

It is extremely disagreeable when 
a vulgar fellow, whom you hardly 
know, addresses you by your sur- 
name with great familiarity of 
manner. And such a person will 
take no hint that he is disagree- 
able: however stiff, and however 
formally polite, you may take pains 
to be to him. It is disagreeable 
when persons, with whom you have 
no desire to be on terms of inti- 
macy, persist in putting many 
questions to you as to your private 
concerns: such as your annual 
income and expenditure, and the 
like. No doubt, it is both pleasant 
and profitable for people who are 
not rich, to compare notes on these 
matters with some frank and hearty 
friend, whose means and outgoings 
are much the same as their own. 
I do not think of such a case: but 
of the prying curiosity of persons 
who have no right to pry : and who, 
very generally, while diligently 
prying into your affairs, take special 
care not to take you into their con- 
fidence. Such people, too, while 
making a pretence of revealing to 
you all their secrets, will often tell 
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a very small portion of them, and 
make various statements which you 
at the time are quite aware are not 
true. There are not many things 
more disagreeable than a very 
stupid and ill-set old woman, who, 
quite unaware what her opinion is 
worth, expresses it with entire con- 
fidence upon many subjects of 
which she knows nothing whatever, 
and as to which she is wholly in- 
capable of judging. And the self- 
satisfied and confident air with 
which she settles the most difficult 
questions, and pronounces un- 
favourable judgment upon people 
ten thousand times wiser and better 
than herself, is an insufferably ir- 
ritating phenomenon, It is a sin- 
gular fact, that the people I have 
in view invariably combine extreme 
ugliness with spitefulness and self- 
conceit. Such a person will make 
particular inquiries of you as to 
some near relative of your own: 
and will add, with a malicious and 
horribly ugly expression of face, 
that she is glad to hear how very 
much tmproved your relative now 
is. She will repeat the sentence 
several times, lee great em- 
phasis and significance upon the 
very much improved. Of course, 
the notion conveyed to any stranger 
who may be present, is that your 
relative must in former days have 
been an extremely bad fellow, The 
fact probably is, that he has always, 
man and boy, been particularly 
well-behaved ; and that really you 
were not aware that he needed any 
special improvement: save indeed 
in the sense that every human being 
might be and ought to be a great 
deal better than he is, 

People who are always vapouring 
about their own importance, and 
the value of their own possessions, 
are disagreeable. We all know 
such people: and they are made 
more irritating by the fact, that 
their boasting 1s almost invariably 
absurd and false. I donot mean 
ethically false, but logically false. 
For doubtless, in many cases, 


human beings honestly think them- 
selvesand their possessions as much 
better than other men and their 
possessions ; as they say they do. 
if thirty families compose the best 
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society of a little country town, you 
may be sure that each of the thirty 
families in its seeret soul looks 
down upon the other twenty-nine ; 
and fancies that it stands on a 
totally different level. And it is a 
kind arrangement of Providence, 
that a man’s own children, horses, 
house, and other possessions, are so 
much more interesting to himself 
than are the children, horses, and 
houses of other men, that he can 
readily persuade himself that they 
are as much better in fact, as they 
are more interesting to his personal 
feeling. But it is provoking when 
a man is always obtruding on you 
how highly he estimates his own 
belongings, and how much better 
than yours he thinks them, even 
when this is done in all honesty 
and simplicity: and it is infuriating 
when a man keeps constantly tell- 
ing you things which he knows are 
not true, as tu the preciousness and 
excellence of the gifts with which 
fortune has endowed him. You 
feel angry when a man, who has 
lately bought a house, one in a 
square containing fifty, allas nearly 
as possible alixe, tells you with an 
air of confidence that he has got 
the finest house in Scotland, or in 
England, as the case may be. You 
are irritated by the man who on 
all occasions tells you that he drives 
in his mail-phaeton ‘ five hundred 
pounds’ worth of horseflesh.’ You 
are well aware that he did not pay 
a quarter of that sum for the 
animals in question: and you as- 
sume as certain that the dealer did 
not give him that pair of horses for 
less than they were worth. It is 
somewhat irritating when a man, 
not remarkable in any way, begins 
to tell you that he can hardly go 
to any part of the world without 
being recognised by sume one whio 
remembers his striking aspect, or 
is familiar with his famous name. 
‘It costs me three hundred a year, 
having that picture to look at,’ said 
Mr. Windbag, pointing to a picture 
hanging on a wall in his library, 
He goes on to explain that he re- 
fused six thousand pounds for that 
picture ; which at five per cent. 
would yield the annual income 
named, You repeat Windbag’s 
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statement to an eminent artist. 
The artist knows the picture. He 
looks at you fixedly; and for all 
comment on Windbag’s story, says 
(he is a Scotchman) Hoot Toor. 
But the disposition to vapour is 
deep set in human nature. There 
are not very many men or women 
whom I would trust, to give an 
accurate account of their family 
dwelling, influence, and general 
position, to people a thousand miles 
from home, who were not likely 
ever to be able to verify the picture 
drawn. 

It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion among disagreeable people, 
those individuals who take plea- 
sure in telling you that you are 
looking ill; that you are falling 
off, physically or mentally. ‘ Surely 
you have lost some of your teeth 
since I saw you last,’ said a good 
man to aman of seventy-five years: 
‘I cannot make out a word you 
say, you speak so indistinctly.’ 
And so obtuse, and so thoroughly 
devoid of gentlemanly feeling, was 
that good man, that when admo- 
nished that he ought not to speak 
in that fashion to a man in ad- 
vanced years, he could not for his 
life see that he had done anything 
unkind or unmannerly. ‘1 dare 
say you are wearied wi’ preachin’ 
to-day : you see you're gettin’ frail 
noo, said a Scotch elder, in my 
hearing, to a worthy clergyman. 
Seldom has it cost me a greater 
effort than it did to refrain from 
turning to the elder,. and saying 
with candour, ‘What a boor and 
what a fool you must be, to say 
that’ It was as well I did not: 
the boor would not have known 
what I meant. He would not have 
known the provocation which led 
me to give him my true opinion of 
him. ‘How very bald you are 
getting,’ said a really goodnatured 
man, to a friend he was meeting 
for the first time in several years, 
Such remarks are for the most 
part made by men who, in good 
faith, have not the least idea that 
they are making themselves dis- 
agreeable. There is no malicious 
intention. It is a matter of pure 
obtuseness, stupidity, selfishness, 
and vulgarity. But an obtuse, 
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stupid, selfish, and vulgar person 
is disagreeable. And your right 
course will be, to carefully avoid 
all intercourse with such a person. 

But besides people who blunder 
into saying unpleasant things, there 
are afew who do so of set inten- 
tion. And such people ought to 
be cracked. They can do a great 
deal of harm: inflict a great deal 
of suffering. I believe that human 
beings in general are more mise- 
rable than you think. They are 
very anxious: very careworn: stung 
by a host of worries: a good deal 
disappointed, in many ways. And 
in the case of many people, worthy 
and able, there is a very low esti- 
mate of themselves and their abili- 
ties; and a sad tendency to de- 
pressed spirits and gloomy views. 
And while a kind word said to 
such is a real benefit, and a great 
lightener of the heart ; an ingeni- 
ous malignant may suggest to such, 
things which are as a stunning 
blow, and as an added load on the 
weary frame and mind. I have 
seen, with burning indignation, a 
malignant beast (I mean man) play- 
ing upon that tendency to a ter- 
rible apprehensiveness which is 
born with many men. I have seen 
the beast vaguely suggest evil to 
the nervous and apprehensive man. 
‘This cannot at here? ‘I shall 
take my own measures now? ‘A 
higher authority shall decide be- 
tween us:’ I have heard the beast 
say ; and then go away. Of course 
I knew well that the beast could 
and would do nothing: and I has- 
tened to say so to the apprehensive 
man. But I knew that the poor 
fellow would go away home ; and 
brood over the beast’s ominous 
threats ; and imagine a hundred 
terrible contingencies: and work 
himself into a fever of anxiety and 
alarm. And it is because I know 
that the vague threatener counted 
on all that ; and wished it; and 
enjoyed the thought of the slow 
torment he was causing; that I 
choose to call him a beast rather 
than a man. Indeed, there is an 
order of beings, worse than beasts, 
to which that being should rather 
be referred. You have said or done 
something, which has given offence 
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to certain of your neighbours. Mr. 
Snarling comes and gives you a 
full and particular account of the 
indignation they feel, and of their 
plans for vengeance. Mr. Snarling 
is happy to see you look somewhat 
annoyed : and he kindly says, ‘ Oh, 
never mind: this will blow over, 
as other things you have said and 
done have blown over” Thus he 
vaguely suggests that you have 
given great offence on many occa- 
sions, and made many bitter ene- 
mies. He adds, in a musing voice, 
‘Yes, as MANY other things have 
blown over.’ Turn the individual 
out ; and cut his acquaintance. It 
would be better to have a upas 
tree in your neighbourhood. Of 
all disagreeable men, a man with 
his tendencies is the most disagree- 
able. The bitterest and longest 
lasting east-wind, acts less pernici- 
ously on body and soul, than does 
the society of Mr. Snarling. 
Suspicious people are disagree- 
able: also people who are always 
taking the pet. Indeed, suspici- 
ousness and pettedness generally 
go together. ‘There are many men 
and women who are always imagin- 


ing that some insult is designed by 
the most innocent words and doings 
of those around them: and always 
suspecting that some evil intention 
against their peace is cherished by 


some one or other. It is most 
irritating to have anything to do 
with such impracticable and silly 
mortals. But it is a delightful 
thing to work along with a man who 
never takes offence : a frank, manly 
man, who gives credit to others for 
the same generosity of nature 
which he feels within himself; 
and who if he thinks he has rea- 
son to complain, speaks out his 
mind and has things cleared up at 
once. A disagreeable person is he 
who frequently sends letters to 
ne without paying the postage ; 
eaving you to pay twopence for 
each penny which he es thus 
saved. The loss of twopence is no 
great matter; but there is some- 
thing irritating in the feeling that 
your correspondent has delibe- 
rately resolved that .he would save 
his penny at the cost of your two- 
pence. There is a man, describ- 
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ing himself as a clergyman of the 
Church of England (I cannot think 
he is one) who occasionally sends 
me an abusive anonymous letter ; 
and who invariably sends his let- 
ters unpaid. I do not mind about 
the man’s abuse ; but I confess I 
grudge my twopence. I have ob- 
served, too, that the people who 
send letters unpaid, do so habitu- 
ally. I have known the same in- 
dividual send six successive letters 
unpaid. And it is probably within 
the experience of most of my 
readers, that out of (say) a hundred 
correspondents, ninety-nine inva- 
riably pay their letters properly ; 
while time after time the hun- 
dredth sends his with the abomi- 
nable big 2 stamped upon it; and 
your servant walks in and worries 
you by the old statement that the 
postman is waiting. Let me ad- 
vise every reader to do what I in- 
tend doing for the future: to wit, 
to refuse to receive any unpaid 
letter. You may be quite sure that 
by so doing you will not lose any 
letter that is worth having. A 
class of people, very closely analo- 
gous to that of the people who do 
not pay their letters, is that of such 
as are constantly borrowing small 
sums from their friends, which 
they never restore. If you should 
ever be thrown into the society of 
such, your right course will be to 
take care to have no money in your 
pocket. People are disagreeable, 
who are given to talking of the 
badness of their servants, the un- 
dutifulness of their children, the 
smokiness of their chimneys, and 
the deficiency of their digestive 
organs, And though with a true 
and close friend, it is a great relief, 
and a special tie, to have spoken 
out your heart about your burdens 
and sorrows; it is expedient, in 
conversation with ordinary ac- 
quaintances, to keep these to your- 
self. 

It must be admitted, with great 
regret, that people who make a 
considerable profession of religion 
have succeeded in making them- 
selves more thoroughly disagreeable 
than almost any other human 
beings have ever made themselves. 
You will find people, who not 
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merely claim to be pious and Chris- 
tian peuple, but to be very much 
more pious and Christian than 
others, who are extremely unchari- 
table, unamiable, repulsive, stupid, 
and narrow-minded ; and intensely 
opinionated and self-satistied. We 
know, from a very high authority, 
that a Christian ought to be an 
epistle in commendation of the 
blessed faith he holds. But it is 
beyond question, that many people 
who profess to be Christians, are 
like grim Gorgon’s heads warning 
people off from having anything to 
do with Christianity. Why should 
a middle-aged clergyman walk 
about the streets with a sullen and 
malignant scowl always on his face, 
which at the best would be a very 
ugly one? Why should another 
walk with his nose in the air, and 
his eyes rolled up till they seem 
likely to roll out? And why should 
a third be always dabbled over 
with a clammy perspiration ; and 
prolong all his vowels to twice the 
usual length? It is indeed a most 
woful thing, that people who evince 
a spirit in every respect the direct 
contrary of that of our Blessed Re- 


deemer, should fancy that they are 
Christians of singular attainments : 
and it is more woful still, that 


many young people should be 
scared away into irreligion or un- 
belief by the wretched delusion 
that these creatures, wickedly cari- 
caturing Christianity, are fairly 
representing it. 1 have beheld 
more deliberate malice, more lying 
and cheating, more backbiting and 
slandering, denser stupidity, and 
greater self-sufficiency, among bad- 
hearted and wrongheaded religion- 
ists; than among any other order 
of human beings. I have known 
more malignity and slander con- 
veyed in the form of a prayer, than 
should have consigned any ordinary 
libeller to the pillory. I have 
known a person who made evening 
prayer a means of infuriating and 
stabbing .the servants: under the 
pretext of confessing their sins, 
* Thou knowest, Lord, how my ser- 
vants have been occupied this day ? 
with these words did the _blas- 
phemous mockery of prayer begin 
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one Sunday evening in a house [ 
could easily indicate : and then the 
man, under the pretext of address- 
ing the Almighty, raked up all the 
misdoings of the servants (they 
being present, of course) in afashion 
which, if he had ventured on it at 
any other time, would probably 
have led some of them to assault 
him. ‘I went to Edinburgh, said 
a Highland elder, ‘and was there 
a Sabbath. It was an awfu’ sight! 
There, on the Sabbath day, you 
would see people walking along the 
street, smiling AS IF THEY WERE 
PERFECTLY HAPPY!’ There was the 
gravamen of the poor Highlander’s 
charge. To think of people being 
or looking happy on the Lord’s 
day! And indeed to think of a 
Christian man ever venturing to be 
happy at all! ‘Yes, this parish 
was highly favoured in the days of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Brown,’ said a 
spiteful and venomous old woman ; 
with a glance of deadly malice at a 
young lad who was present. That 
young lad was the son of the 
clergyman of the parish: one of the 
most diligent and exemplary cler- 
gymen in Britain. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Brown were the clergymen 
who preceded him, And the spite- 
ful old woman adopted this means 
of sticking a pin into the young 
lad : conveying the idea that there 
was a sad falling off now. I saw 
and heard her, my reader. Now 
when an ordinary spiteful person 
says a malicious thing, being quite 
aware that she is saying a malicious 
thing, and that her motive is pure 
malice, you are disgusted. But 
when a spiteful person says a mali- 
cious thing, all the while fancying 
herself a very pious person; and 
fancying that in gratifying her 
spite, she is acting from Christian 
principle: I say the sight is to me 
one of the most disgusting, per- 
plexing, and miserable, that ever 
human eye beheld. I have no fear 
of the attacks of enemies on the 
blessed Faith in which I live, and 
hope to die. But it is dismal, to 
see how our holy religion is misre- 
presented before the world, by the 
vile impostors who pretend to be 
its friends, 
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Among the disagreeable people 
who make a profession of religion, 
probably many are purely hypo- 
crites. But we willingly believe 
that there are people, in whom 
Christianity appears in a wretch- 
edly stunted and distorted form, 
who yet are right at the root. It 
does not follow that a man is a 
Christian, because he turns up his 
eyes and drawls out his words; 
and when asked to say grace, offers 
a prayer of twenty minutes’ dura- 
tion. But again, it does not follow 
that he is mot a Christian, though 
he may do all these things. The 
bitter sectary, who distinctly says 
that a humble, pious man, just 
dead, has ‘ gone to hell,’ because 
he died in the bosom of the 
Church,— however abhorrent that 
sectary may be in some respects, 
may be, in the main, within the 
Good Shepherd’s fold, wherein 
he fancies there are very few but 
himself. The dissenting teacher 
who declared from his pulpit that 
the parish clergyman (newly come, 
and an entire stranger to him) was 
‘a servant of Satan, may possibly 
have been a good man, after all. 
Grievous defects and errors may 
exist in a Christian character, 
which is a Christian character still. 
And the Christian, horribly dis- 
agreeable and repulsive now, will 
some day, we trust, have all that 
purged away. But I do not hesitate 
to say, that any Christian, by so far 
as he is disagreeable and repul- 
sive, deviates from the right thing. 
Oh my reader, when my heart is 
sometimes sore through what I see 
of disagreeable traits in Christian 
character, what a blessed relief 
there is in turning to the simple 

ges, and seeing forthethousandth 
time ‘The True Christian Character, 
—so different! Yes, thank God, 
we know where to look, to find 
what every pious man should be 
humbly aiming to be: and when 
we see That face, and hear That 
Voice, there is something that 
soothes and cheers among the 
wretched imperfections (in one’s- 
self as in others) of the present :— 
something that warms the heart, 
and that brings a man to his knees! 
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The present writer has a relative, 
who is Professor of Theology in a 
certain famous University. With 
that theologian I recently had a 
conversation on the matter of which 
we have just been thinking. The 
Professor lamented bitterly the 
unchristian features of character 
which may be found in many peo- 
ple making a great parade of their 
Christianity. He mentioned vari- 
ous facts, which had recently come 
to his own knowledge; which 
would sustain stronger expressions 
of opinion than any which I have 
given. But he went on to say, 
that it would be a sad thing if no 
fools could get to heaven ; nor any 
unamiable, narrow-minded, sour, 
and stupid people. Now, said he, 
with great force of reason, religion 
does not alter idiosyncrasy. When 
a fool becomes a Christian, he will 
be a foolish Christian. A narrow- 
minded man, will be a narrow- 
minded Christian : a stupid man, a 
stupid Christian. And though a 
malignant man will have his ma- 
lignity much diminished, it by no 
means follows that it will be com- 
pletely rooted out. ‘ When I would 
do good, evil is present with me.’ 
‘T find a law in my members, war- 
ring against the law of my mind; 
and enslaving me to the law of sin. 
But you are not to blame Chris- 
tianity for the stupidity and un- 
amiability of Christians. If they 
be disagreeable, it is not the mea- 
sure of true religion they have got, 
that makes them so. In so far as 
they are disagreeable, they depart 
from the standard. You know, 
you may make water sweet or sour: 
you may make it red, blue, black: 
and it will be water still, though 
its purity and pleasantness are 
much interfered with. In like 
manner, Christianity may co-exist 
with a good deal of acid; with a 
great many features of character 
very inconsistent with itself. The 
cup of fair water may have a bottle 
of ink emptied into it, or a little 
verjuice, or even a little strychnine. 
And yet, though sadly deterio- 
rated : though hopelessly disguised ; 
the fair water is there: and not 
entirely neutralized. 
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And it is worth remarking, that 
you will find many persons who are 
very charitable to blackguards, but 
who have no charity for the weak- 
nesses of really good people. They 
will hunt out the act of thoughtless 
liberality, done by the scapegrace 
who broke his mother’s heart, and 
squandered his poor sisters’ little 
portions: they will make much of 
that liberal act: such an act as 
tossing to some poor Magdalen a 
purse, filled with money which was 
probably not his own: and they 
will insist that there is hope for the 
blackguard yet. But these persons 
will tightly shut their eyes against 
a great many substantially good 
deeds, done by a man who thinks 
Prelacy the abomination of desola- 
tion, or who thinks that stained 
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glass and an organ are,sinful. I 
grant you that there is a certain 
fairness in trying the blackguard 
and the religionist by different 
standards. Where the pretension 
is higher, the test may justly be 
more severe. But I say it is unfair 
to puzzle out with diligence the 
one or two good things in the 
character of a reckless scamp : and 
to refuse moderate attention to the 
many good points about a weak, 
narrow-minded, and uncharitable 
good person. I ask for charity in 
the estimating of all human charac- 
ters: even in estimating the cha- 
racter of the man who would show 
no charity to another. I confess 
freely that in the last-named case, 
the exercise of charity is extremely 


difficult. 
A, K. H. B. 
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T would be a nice question for 
an artistic theorist to decide 
where the industrial art of the In- 
ternational Exhibition ends, and 
its fine art begins. Is its decora- 
tive art to be classed as fine or in- 
dustrial? Much pretty argument, 
and some ingenious hair-splitting, 
might be devoted to this point. As 
a matter of principle, we should 
always incline to give the widest 
interpretation to the term fine art. 
We conceive the faculty for art 
throughout its whole range to be 
essentially the same; being com- 
posed, firstly, of a strong percep- 
tion of character and beauty in the 
abstract properties of form and 
colour, and in the actual facts of 
nature ; and, secondly, of a vivid 
adaptation of these in whatever 
shape. The painting of a picture, 
the carving of a statue, the design 
of a building, the setting of a jewel, 
are all exemplifications of the 
faculty of fine art ; the right doing 
of any one of these things is the 
function of an artist, and none but 
an artist, in the correct sense of 
the word, can manage it well. We 
conceive, also, that the extreme 


division and subdivision of art in 
the present day, is one of the most 
baneful features of it—one of those 
which most cramp the artist, mis- 
lead the public taste, and cripple 
the powers of art itself. There 
ought to be much less of this dis- 
tinction, and a much freer field for 
the artist to work in, The healthy 
and progressive periods of art have 
been those in which an artist for 
one thing was intrinsically an artist 
for anything. Not to recur to the 
antique times, we may remember 
that Giotto would paint a Cruci- 
fixion or a coat-of-arms, as he was 
bidden, draw a circle as a final 
proof of his artistic power, or exe- 
cute a work of sculpture or of 
architecture, with perfect sim- 
plicity of competence, and no sense 
of incongruity. Verrocchio was 
sculptor and painter; Luca della 
Robbia, sculptor and _ potter; 
Francia, goldsmith and_ painter ; 
Leonardo and Michael Angelo, 
were sculptors, painters, and archi- 
tects ; Raffaelle was the same, as 
well as a painter of architectural 
ornament, and perhaps a designer 
for pottery ; Titian would do mo- 
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saics; Durer, engravings, as readily 
as pictures ; Cellini, colossal groups, 
as artistically as jewellery and plate. 
We might prolong the list to al- 
most any extent. What have we 
now! Engravers upon copper who 
know nothing of wood, and painters 
in water-colour who could not 
work in oils. The time will per- 
haps come again when we shall be 
well assured that the best painter 
or sculptor is the man to do a 
chair or a drinking-glass also, bet- 
ter than anybody else; when we 
shall naturally ask him to do these 
things, and he will do them asa 
matter of course, knowing no rea- 
son, in his aptitude or his profes- 
sional position, why he should not. 
That time will be a better one than 
the present for al] parties con- 
cerned, 

Holding these opinions, we 
should feel no difficulty in com- 
prising, under the fine art of the 
Exhibition, a great deal of its in- 
dustrial art. The exclusion of 
painted glass, for instance, is 
merely arbitrary ; and we couldgoa 
long way beyond this in the works 
to be included. Neither should 
we at all fear to exalt the art of 
the lower material form at the ex- 
pense of that of the higher, where 
the facts might appear to us 
to warrant it. The truest esti- 
mate of the whole subject might 
possibly show us that about the 
very best fine art practised at the 
present day in any corner of the 
globe, is the decorative art of the 
Japanese. We will not indeed 
venture to assert this as a fact; 
but we do advance it as a position 
capable of being fairly entertained, 
and by no means refutable on the 
mere ground that historic painting 
and ideal sculpture are higher forms 
of art. After being sufficiently de- 
rided or decried for hinting at such 
a heresy, we shall still bear in 
mind the relative value of an 
Etruscan vase and late Roman 
figure sculpture, of a painted win- 
dow at Chartres, and a picture by 
Domenichino, of pottery in Della 
Robbia’s hands, and marble in 
Bandinelli’s, and shall perhaps 
deem the suggestion undisproved. 
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However, our intention is to 
start with a more limited view of 
the fine art of the Exhibition, fol- 
lowing the guidance of the official 
catalogue to that department of it. 
The subdivisions which this cata- 
logue gives, in reference to the 
country most fully represented, 
which is naturally our own, are 
those of paintings in oil-colour and 
in water-colour, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, engraving, and art-designs, 
To these we shall at present confine 
ourselves, 

It may be not irrelevant or un- 
interesting tu examine, in the first 
place, the comparative range and 
development of the fine art in 
the present Exhibition, and in its 
three great precursors, the original 
Exhibition of 1851, the Paris 
Exhibition of 1855, and the Art- 
treasures Exhibition in Manchester 
of 1857. 

The first of these three, the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, need not detain 
us long. It purported to be a dis- 
play of ‘the works of Industry of 
all nations, and included none of 
the aforenamed sections of fine art, 
except sculpture, and that much 
less fully and systematically repre- 
sented than in the collections of 
1855 and of the present year, though 
it ust have considerably exceeded 
the collection of 1857. 

It is with satisfaction that we 
find, upon an inspection of the 
respective catalogues, that the Ex- 
hibition now open not only far 
transcends the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion in its representation of modern 
art, but even exceeds to an appre- 
ciable extent (about 700 works) the 
Paris Exhibition as well. Of course, 
in the case of Manchester it will 
be remembered that the basis of 
selection was a very different one, 
and that works of the older as well 
as the existing schools enriched 
the walls. These, however, cannot 
be in any way reckoned in the 
comparison which we are now in- 
stituting. Taking the modern art 
of that Exhibition, as well as of the 
Paris and London ones, in which 
the whole is modern, the account, 
as near as we can give the numbers, 
stands thus :— 
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Foreign Art. Total. 
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Some readers may perhaps like 
to see a little more of the items. 


For their benefit we append the 


following table :— 


In Paris. In London. 
Numbers. Totals. Numbers. Totals. 
British Oil-painting . . . . « « « 232 790 
> SE «sc « « « Se 634 
SO 300 
- Dc... <6 « + 88 782 693 + 3323 
99 «© se lt tll «DD 556 
s Es ca: 8... = 317 
»» Dependencies. . . 2. . «2. — 33 
French Painting . .... -~ . 1869 244 
aS I som: ceca eon ae, a sad 51 
», Architecture... . i 360 Ce ! 2726 36 426 
» Engraving. . ips ite ke 95 
German (including Austrian) Painting. . 9 310 
o. a ss Sculpture . 164 83 
99 - o Architecture. 9 635 rI5 604 
- ° »» Engraving . 83 96 
Dutch and Belgian Painting . sie See ) = } 
‘ . BE cs. s a Bo 26 
= >> Architecture .. . ral 495 _ 298 
«= IS 4g te 43) sh, 
Swiss, Norwegian, and Danish Art . . 123 123 222 22 
Russian Art. oc — -- 115 5 
Tialian (including Rom: nan) ) Painting o = 54 165 } 
“~ an »»  Sculpturet. . 21 _ 1gt 
am a », Architecture I 76 128 55° 
mi a. »» Engraving . ~- 66 
Spanish Artb . ... . « » = eee 127 43 43 
PGE 6 ss si «ww @ 1 5 Oe 110 119 119g 
United States ditto . . . .. . + 43 43 13 13 
Other Countries ditto . .. . » 60 53 53 


There are a few noticeable points 
in this list. It is with some sur- 
rise, as well as regret, that we 
ind the French contribution to 
London to be greatly below the 
English contribution to Paris—426 
to 782; and actually below both 
the Germanic (604) and the Italian 
(550) sections here. The total ab- 
sence of Russia from Paris in the 
war-year of 1855 presents some 
analogy to the “reduction of the 
United States art, in this year of 
their war, to 13 works from 43, 
spite of the greater intercourse 
held by the States with England 
than with France. However, a 


certain proportion of the American 


works of art is excluded from this 
numbering ; and we have been told 
by a gentleman who has the best 
means of forming an opinion, that 
the war is not really so much 
responsible for the small show, as 
the difficulty and risk in the 
transport of works of art from so 
great a distance. The largest pro- 
portional increase by far is that of 
Italy—from 76 works to 550, or 
more than seven times as many. 
The impulse of a people which 
now feels itself free, the unity 
of movement in a consolidated 
nation, and the influence of me 
Florentine Exhibition of last ye 

all doubtless conduce to so idle. 





* These numbers are the totals of the items ew sels: given, and fall somewhat 


below the actual figures printed in the catalogues : 
seems to have left some considerable margin for possible contributions. 
the catalogues, the total in Paris was 5128, and in London 6228. 

‘Roman Court’ 
The Venetian works pass as ‘ Austrian,’ 


+ The sculpture in the 
American, and other artists. 


the London catalogue especially 
According to 


includes several works by English, 
en attendant. 
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factory a result. The ‘Other 
Countries’ on our list include 
Greece in woful imbecility, and one 
painter (in a rather sloppy style) 
from Turkey. 


Painting . 
Sculpture . 
Architecture 
Engraving . 
Art-designs . 


This table shows that the increase 
of London over Paris in the num- 
ber of works exhibited is more 
than covered by the architectural 
and art-designs sections; the in- 
crease in two of the other three 
sections would merge, if the three 
are taken together, in the sensible 
decrease in the single section of 
painting. Concerning this, it may 
be sufficient to remind the reader 
that the Paris Exhibition included 
the biennial display of French art, 
corresponding to our Academy 
gallery; whereas the London Ex- 
hibition has excluded British works 
of painting not previously brought 
before the public. On this point a 
good deal might be, and has been, 
said upon both sides. Some artists 
feel it a grievance that important 
works in which they would have 
done their best for so special an 
occasion became inadmissible. On 
the other hand, it might have been 
scarcely fair to interfere with the 
Royal Academy and other esta- 
blished bodies to so serious an ex- 
tent as the admission of new works 
would have implied ; nor would it 
have been easy to keep out, in the 
interests of art, poor productions 
of prominent men. We incline to 
think that the Commissioners ex- 
ercised, on the whole, a wise dis- 
cretion in this matter: and we 
would say the same of the exclu- 
sion of works of fine art from the 
prize-list, the fact being that no 
tribunal of taste could be got to- 
gether carrying sufficient authority 
for such a purpose. ‘The prevalent 
character of the respective schools 
of art is a subject which might be 
treated from various points of view, 
and upon which much might be 
said from any one of these. We 
shall aim at being summary rather 
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One more item of statistics, and 
we shall have done with that 
branch of the subject. The com- 
parative numbers of the several 
classes of art were as follows :— 


In London. 
3362 2846 
737 750 
364 1007 
635 841 
321 


than exhaustive, and at adhering to 
matter of fact rather than launch- 
ing into speculation. 

The French artist is the one who 
keeps the properties and the limi- 
tations of art most steadily in view. 
He addresses himself with a clearer 
consciousness and a firmer purpose 
to using the elements of his subject 
as far as they pertain to an artistic 
conception, and eliminating those 
which prove extraneous or obstruc- 
tive. ‘To this quality of mind he 
unites the most advanced mastery 
of the materials of art taken collec- 
tively, and the greatest readiness 
to move along with the general 
movement of his school—to ‘ keep 
in step, as it were, with his col- 
leagues, and follow out the impulse 
of his chiefs. At the same time, 
French art embraces an unrestricted 
range of subject, from the grand in 
scale and idea, to all forms of sub- 
ordinate work. The result is that 
French art has more uniformity, 
continuity, thoroughness of artistic 
aim, and adequate rendering of the 
thing intended according to the 
method proposed, than the art of 
any other country : it has the most 
of national, and the most also of 
artistic, style. Its tendency to 
select, and at the same time to rea- 
lize—to exhibit facts with gravity 
and system, and in their relations 
as well as individually—makes the 
French, even irrespectively of direct 
choice of subject, the most historic 
school of modern Europe. 

With the French we may in the 
main class the Belgian school, 
which shows strongly in the pre- 
sent Exhibition. In feeling and 
styles it is nearly related to the 
French school; though with as 
much distinctiveness as suffices to 
render it a living and genuinely 
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national school, not a mere acces- 
sory offshoot, -As here displayed, 
it is dominated by two men of con- 
spicuous ability, Gallait and Leys, 
the latter an unmistakeably great 
painter. The aim of both these 
men is historic—Gallait with a ten- 
dency to sentiment, ingenuity, and 
eclecticism, Leys with an intense 
re-development of medizval art, 
especially that of his own country, 
which makes his works the most 
exceptional, and nearly the most 
admirable, in the whole collection. 

The German school has as much 
aspiration, and perhaps as wide a 
range, as the me but falls 
far short of that in the inborn 
faculty of art. While the French- 
man discerns, as a general rule, 
how his subject can be treated with 
an artistic result, and treats it ac- 
cordingly, the German is hammer- 
ing at a matter of fact, or elaborat- 
ing a train of thought—setting 
forth a treatise in form or colour. 
German art betrays too much of 
the contending forces of the ‘ phi- 
lister’ and the professor, neither of 
whom is intrinsically an artist. 
The art of the philister is literal, 
jejune not depending upon the 
real powers of art for its impres- 
sion. That of the professor is 
learned, thoughtful, wide-reaching, 
persistently demonstrative : it asks 
you to understand it rather than to 
perceive and feel it. There are 
plenty of reasons for its every item ; 
but there is one reason against all 
its items together, and that is that 
they do not produce upon the eye 
and the feelings the impression of 
a spontaneous and beautiful work 
of art. A man like Overbeck or 
Kaulbach resolves that art must 
fulfil certain conditions in order to 
be sacred or historical ; not simply 
that it must exhibit, in a direct 
form and by the open secret of the 
means of art, the natural percep- 
tions and feelings of the painter, to 
be received with equal directness 
by the spectator. We have on the 
whole, in German art, much capa- 
city and exertion, with very little 
intuition. Allowing for honour- 


able exceptions, its most imposing 
works are stilted, its slighter efforts 
by well-trained men trite and un- 
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gracious, and its lower level of 
mere furniture-art the most arti- 
ficial of the day. Yet there is so 
much solid material to work upon 
that it seems as if the advent of a 
great natural painter might pro- 
duce as salient effects in the oppo- 
site and true direction as the pie- 
tistic and theoretic revivalism of 
Overbeck and others, has for years 
past produced in the track now 
pursued by the German devotees 
of high art. 

The British school stands apart 
from the foreign ones chiefly in 
two respects. lt began only early 
in last century, so as to be free 
from any chain of tradition link- 
ing it with the elder schools; and 
it is much more distinctly marked 
by the individual aim of each artist 
to do what he chooses in his own 
way than by the feeling for artistic 
style or any technical ideal. At 
the present day this Jatter charac- 
teristic is waning as the impulse 
towards definite fact, and bold yet 
exact realization, set on foot by 
‘ Pra-raffaelitism’ in 1849, spreads 
over the entire school. Still, this 
impulse, whatever it may eventu- 
ally lead to, is more based upon 
the principle of going straight to 
nature than upon any conception 
of art as art, such as would result 
in technical uniformity of style. 
In other respects the good and evil 
effects of the influences to which 
the British school has been sub- 
jected are extremely mixed. Its 
freedom from tradition handed 
down from the past has been a 
benefit to its naturalness and living 
interest, but has always left it 
hitherto somewhat in the uneasy 
position of a parvenw who would 
fain stand on a level with the old 
families, but does not know how 
to set about it. British art has 
almost always failed in attempting 
the classical or the sacred or heroic 
treated according to the ‘high art’ 
formula; it is not grounded in 
these things, and yet feels that its 
position is depressed by the want 
of them. Of course the right plan 
would be to leave them on one 
side till time and training bring 
the tone of them, till the adolescent 
art grows into them naturally ; 
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just as the parvenu’s best wisdom 
would be to remain an eminent 
man of the middle class instead of 
figuring as a pseudo-aristocrat, and 
to leave aristocracy for his great- 
grandchildren to lapse into. The 
‘great style’ is not to be attained 
by attempting unprepared a great 
subject in an imitation of another 
man’s great style; only by great- 
ness of conception and a strenuous 
mastery of each step in the scale of 
art,leading upwards to the highest. 
The other point which we named 
as distinctive of British art—the 
individuality of aim in each man, 
apart from any general feeling for 
technical ideal—has been equally 
chequered in its results. One 
might at first assume that such a 
state of things would lead to great 
originality; but upon close in- 
spection the expectation is disap- 
pointed. It has as Yet led rather 


to nonconformity than to origi- 
nality. The artist has too gene- 
rally not reached the standard of 
art, instead of striking out an 
original path in art ; for the fact is, 
that in art the art is itself supreme, 
and the artist who does not try to 


be excellent in art, but rather to 
do something to please his own or 
the popular notion, has not risen 
into the region in which artistic 
originality is so much as attainable, 
We have thus had a great number 
of men pursuing art with a certain 
freedom from cut-and-dry dogma, 
a certain openness to facts, and 
wish to follow out nature in variety 
of matter, freshness of colour and 
surface, and the like. We have 
had more of this sort of work than 
the Continental nations, and yet 
the result has not been admirable, 
because the efforts have been scat- 
tered and arbitrary,and not guided 
by adequate conception of the 
yortion which the art ought to 
co in the work of art, or by any 
strong resolve to work up to ands 
realize such a conception. The 
school has been plain-sailing, easy- 
going, discursive, garrulous, not 
wound up by a strong purpose, 
and pursuing it by clearly detined 
means. But if this has been the 
character of the school generally, 
we can at any rate claim some 
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most noble men as rising out of 
rather than abiding in it—Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Blake, 
Etty, Turner, David Scott, Flax- 
man, and others. And in the pre- 
sent day, with the establishment of 
Pre-ratfaelitism and the works of 
its leading men, a quite new order 
of things has begun, as we before 
intimated, and has almost trans- 
muted the school. 

Returning to the foreign schools, 
of which we have already named 
the chief, we are sorry to find little 
to praise in the Italian. The land 
of Giotto and Leonardo remains 
fallow as yet, waiting for a new 
crop, we may fairly hope. We fail 
to discern any special character in 
the Italian art. It is not, in a 
direct way, much addicted to futile 
copyism of its own past greatness, 
nor strongly under the influence of 
the French or any other living 
school. It is mediocre work of 
nearly the same kind which other 
nations do better at the present 
day, the sculpture more attractive 
than the painting. The Dutch, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, and 


.Russian art has all a certain ana- 


logy to the British in modern 
starting-point, and aim at direct- 
ness of representation rather than 
at. any particular development of 
style. ‘The Dutch, indeed, has a 
pedigree going further back than 
that of the British. Its art of the 
present day seems to have de- 
scended without any violent inter- 
ruption from that of Teniers, 
Ostade, Jan Stein, Terburg, Cuyp, 
and the others of the seventeenth 
century. Yet it has no special re- 
semblance to the artistic manner 
of these painters, and has shaken 
off the love of ugliness and mean- 
ness which infected this class, 
Barring this, it treats chiefly simi- 
lar subjects of home landscape and 
social life in a style separable from 
that of Belgium, as being smaller 
in scale, neater in surface, and 
visibly less affected by France. The 
Scandinavian art shows healthily 
and vigorously ; it makes a much 
more decided impression here than 
it did in Paris in 1855, and has 
merit enough to surprise as well 
as gratify most visitors. Its 
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choice of subject is generally 
serious, combined with domestic 
heartiness, and with the view of 
displaying something characteris- 
tically ; its artistic point of view 
corresponds. The Danish pictures 
are perhaps the best ; they show a 
greater intermixture of foreign 
study with national traits than do 
those of Sweden and Norway, but 
their superiority does not depend 
upon this. Sweden sends a re- 
markable work of sculpture in the 
‘Grapplers,’ by Molin. From Den- 
mark come several of Thorwaldsen’s 
works, The Russian is a much less 
national art, and less good into the 
bargain. It scems to pick up sub- 
jects, styles, and artistic motives 
much as they come. Spain is 
noticeable for the great prepon- 
derance of her figure-subjects, fre- 
quently of a very ambitious order. 
She seems scarcely affected by the 
modern feeling for landscape, to 
judge from the present display. 
Her power of art is barely up to 
the mark, and yet does not show 
any gross failure. The Swiss art 
bears its part very creditably among 
the minor schools, but seems rather 
wanting in a powerful point of 
view ; the works, though including 
plenty of national subjects, have 
something of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, as if there were a good 
number of skilful enough men with 
no particular leadership or aim to 
secure their work against a quality 
approaching well-trained amateur- 
ship. The United States display 
is too limited to do any justice to 
the pictorial ability of the country, 
In sculpture, the strikingly fine and 
very unconventional works of Mr. 
Story (placed in the Roman Court) 
secure for America a sculptural 
pre-eminence of which the fussy 

> 2. ¢¢1 Y , 
popularity of Power's ‘Greek Slave 
in the Exhibition of 1851 was but 
the mirage. 

In estimating the relative merits 
of the schools as here represented, 
the great difference of the starting- 
points adopted by the several 
countries must be borne in mind. 
England has been peculiarly liberal 
to herself in this respect; France 
yeculiarly restrictive. The former 
oe with Hogarth, who was an 
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established painter towards 1730; 
the latter only admits works exe- 
cuted by living men since 1850, or 
since 1840 by the dead, if born 
later than 1790. Italy, which goes 
back to Canaletto, with Austria, 
Spain, and Russia, follow more or 
less the example of England. The 
other countries approximate to 
France, though we doubt whether 
any has adopted quite so stringent 
a rule. Of course this difference 
of system wholly deranges the 
balance of comparison. We may 
compare the fertility of mind and 
motive in the French section with 
that in the British section from 
1840 or 1850; but it would be 
monstrous to lump together in our 
brains all the British works from 
Hogarth to Millais, pit them against 
the French, and vaunt our own 
superior versatility and breadth of 
range. It may well be doubted 
whether this inequality of plan 
was not a mistake in the scheme 
of the Commissioners, gratifying 
indeed to our nationalism and to 
the eyes which feast upon Hogarths, 
Reynoldses, and Cromes, but by 
no means subserving any true or 
consistent theory of the objects 
of the Exhibition. Neither do we 
think that the arrangement of 
the contributions has been alto- 
gether judicious. Not to hunt up 
individual instances of bad hang- 
ing, the excessive cramming of 
some sections—notably the British 
and Italian—while others have 
plenty of elbow-room, must be 
deemed unfortunate, if not in- 
vidious ; and the scattering of the 
contributions of each artist—often 
far apart—is at least untoward,and 
seems to have been carried beyond 
what any practical needs de- 
manded. 

The relation between the charac- 
ter of the pictorial and the sculp- 
tural art of the several countries 
emay generally be well traced up to 
a certain point, subject to the 
consideration that the entire sculp- 
tural art of the time is weighed 
down by pseudo-classicisni. The 
two countries in which the sculptor 
seems most nearly to bound his 
aim to the attainment of grace and 
attractiveness, in a somewhat con- 
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ventional form, are England and 
Italy. The great skill and attain- 
ments of Mr. Gibson do not wholly 
save him from serving as an ex- 
ample, though certainly a very 
refined example, of this fact; Mr. 
Tves,* whose ‘ Pandora’ bears a con- 
siderable resemblance to Mr. Gib- 
son’s‘ Venus,’ is another. However, 
there is no portrait-sculpture in the 
gallery wherein character is so 
intensely studied, or modelling 
carried to such a pitch of perfection, 
as that of Mr. Woolner. In speak- 
ing of Mr. Gibson, we must pause 
fora moment to express an opinion 
that his coloured statuary—the 
“Venus, ‘Pandora,’ and ‘Cupid,’ the 
last perhaps the best example of 
the three in point of colour—can- 
not fairly be decried as a failure. 
It appears to us to be a highly 
interesting attempt carried out 
with undeniable charm of no mean 
order ; a legitimate phase of sculp- 
ture, capable of much variety of 
experiment (of which one method 
only is here exemplified), and hav- 
ing a separate beauty of its own, 
which need not be allowed to in- 
terfere with, nor yet to be obscured 
by, the separate beauty of colour- 
less sculpture. The art is wide 
enough for both; and the adhe- 
rents of white marble may be con- 
tent to constitute an immense majo- 
rity, with every prospect of so re- 
maining, without seeking to ex- 
punge the exiguous minority. We 
are disposed to think, however, that 
such merely arbitrary adjuncts of 
coloured ornament as Mr. Gibson 
introduces in the gold ear-rings and 
blue hair-fillets of the ‘ Venus,’ were 
best omitted ; the colour being, as 
a rule, limited to the distinction 
(indispensable if colour is used at 
all) between the tints of flesh, hair, 
and eyes, and that of white drapery. 
Im such accessories as the box of 
Pandora and the butterfly of Cupid, 
colour is again unobjectionable. 
Returning to our starting point, 
we may cite as our Italian example 
the ‘ Zephyr and Flora dancing’ of 
Signor Benzoni, in which the ex- 
treme grace and airiness of move- 
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ment must not blind us to the 
almost total want of making out of 
form, or detail of surface. Jaco- 
metti’s ‘ Pieta’ is at least expressive 
along with its air of conventiona 
propriety and grandeur; and Pie- 
rotti’s ‘Indian Hunter’ carries the 
vigour of actuality and modelling 
to a point quite exceptional. There 
is also a very genuine and sym- 
pathetic character in Magni’s ‘ Girl 
Reading, a work which combines 
a patriotic aim with its domestic 
form. France comes to sculpture, 
as to painting, ardent and prepared, 
and seems less hampered than 
other countries by stock notions of 
what to do, and how to do it; we 
find similar clear grasp of ideas, 
centrality of purpose, and firm 
drawing and execution. The choice 
of subject appears sometimes 
(though scarcely as here shown) a 
little arbitrary and impracticable ; 
but in the present hide-bound state 
of the art—which almost seems to 
be out on parole, pledged not to 
transgress certain limits, and show 
a clean pair of heels—this is rather 
a fault on the right side. The 
sculpture of Germany mostly con- 
forms to the theories which regu- 
late her painting, having a ten- 
dency in the historic or legendary- 
historic direction, crossed with an 
aim rather perhaps at the pretty 
than the beautiful ; it makes by no 
means a striking muster at South 
Kensington, The Belgian sculp- 
ture verges towards ornamentalism 
and an ill-poised aim at pictu- 
resqueness ; the counterpart, per- 
haps, but in no good forms, of the 
prompt, adaptive spirit which Bel- 
gium evinces in painting. The 
finest work from this country, 
however, ‘The Discobolus hurling 
the Discus, by Kessels, is wholly 
free from any such blemish, and 
remarkably true in action. 

If now, focussing our observation 
to a single point, we endeavour to 
arrive at some conclusion as to the 
general march of the fine art of the 
present day in all forms and all 
schools collectively, we feel at first 
almost overwhelmed by its im- 





* We are unable to say for certain whether this gentleman is English or 


American. 
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mense variety. Classicism and 
picturesqueness in sculpture—va- 
riety of periodic style in architec- 
ture—landscape, domestic, historic, 
and abstract in painting — seem 
hardly amenable to any single 
bond of union, not to speak of the 
great diversities of aim in the 
several schools. Gradually, how- 
ever, the facts appear to become 
more harmonious and tangible. 
The arts of the countries, like the 
countries themselves, have approxi- 
mated. There is not among any of 
us any aim, for instance, so ideal 
as that of Fra Angelico, so hec- 
toringly classical as David’s, so 
vaguely fantastic and attitudiniz- 
ing as Fuseli’s, so merely factitious 
as Lancret’s and Boucher’s, so 
forced and blatant as Bernini’s. So 
far on the negative side of the 
question. On its positive side, we 
fancy that we feel the clue more 
firmly in our hand the more we 
regard the better minds and the 
finer artists of the time in all 
branches, to the exclusion of its 
inferior level of work. It meee 
to us that the dominant impulse is 
towards realism; towards a con- 
ception of things in their actual 
and essential character, and an en- 
deavour to convey this by a serious 
adhesion to facts. Even so notable 
a classicist as the great French- 
man, Ingres, is no direct exception, 
as his small pictures (of which the 
present Exhibition presents no 
example) from history or historic 
anecdote attest, not to dwell upon 
the genuinely realistic element 
which mingles even with his 
idealism. Delacroix and Delaroche 
move in the realistic direction as 
truly as Millaisand Holman Hunt, 
though under widely different as- 
pects ; and a very important and 
excellent section of French art 
deals, in an eminently positive and 
trenchant spirit, with the true life 
and occupations of the people. 
3reton, Brion, Marchal, and several 
others here might be cited. The 
German revivalist school is no 
doubt a counter-movement; yet 
even in that school the stronger 
men provide for the grafting of a 
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considerable amount of realism 
upon the theoretic or abstract stock 
which they cultivate. In architec- 
ture, we regard the Gothic move- 
ment as equally an endeavour after 
realism, or constructive use and 
decorative propriety, rather than 
as a mere dilettanti vamping up of 
an old form of art. In painting, the 
realistic tendency may possibly be 
to some extent connected with the 
modern love of landscape. From 
natural truth in landscape proper, 
the step is easy to the same truth 
in landscape backgrounds to figure- 
subjects; and if this is introduced, 
the figures themselves cannot be 
allowed to contradict the actuality 
of impression as a whole. This is 
a suggestion, however, upon which 
we would not venture to lay any 
particular stress. 

It does not fall within our plan 
or our limits to offer anything ap- 
proaching to a regular criticism of 
the artists who have contributed 
to the Exhibition, or of their 
works. We should, nevertheless, 
be loth to quit the subject without 
expressing some sense of the merits 
of a few men in each country. In 
doing this, we shall confine our- 
selves to living artists,* and to such 
as have not been already inciden- 
tally mentioned. 

As regards our own country, the 
styles and excellences of our exhi- 
bitors are so well known, and so 
frequently open to discussion, that 
we shall do no more than call atten- 
tion to the works of three painters. 
Mr. F. Madox Brown seldom 
figures in exhibitions. His supreme 
mastery of painting and grasp of 
character are proved here in the 
emigrant subject named ‘The Last 
of England, the ‘King Lear, and 
the ‘English Autumn Afternoon.’ 
Mr. Martineau’s most excellent 
work, ‘The Last Day in the Old 
Home, where a spendthrift is 
about to leave his ancestral man- 
sion, had practically been unseen 
till now. It cannot fail to place 
him in the front rank of our 
painters of incident. Mr. Davis, 
whose deserts have never yet been 
adequately recognised by the pub- 


* Living, as far as we know, we should say with regard to some foreigners. 
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lic, sends a small landscape, ‘ Har- 
rowing,’ the truth and poetic sense 
of which make it second to no 
English landscape by a living man 
in the gallery. 

From France, it is scarcely more 
needful nor more serviceable to 
select a man or two than it is from 
England. We may name as of the 
first quality, the splendid nude 
study and the portrait of Prince 
Napoleon, by Hippolyte Flandrin ; 
that wonderful piece of history and 
terror passed through the crucible 
of art, ‘The Gladiators’ by Géréme ; 
the two records of historic and 
national periods (a great point of 
attainment in modern French art), 
the ‘Charles V.’ and ‘Louis XIV., 
by Robert Fleury; and the ‘ Italian 
Peasant Women and Girls’ of Hé- 
bert and Reynaud, the latter deli- 
cious in its simplicity and natural 
impulse, 

From Germany, we think the 
finest picture of all is the ‘ Galileo’ 
of Hausmann, a work of most 
special insight into character and 
the intellectual bearing of the 
facts, as well as excellent in artistic 

ualities. Menzel’s ‘ Frederick the 
Great Surprised at night at Hoch- 
kirch,’ is a wonderful piece of 
action and hurried, rallying energy 
—a masterpiece of military historic 
art. Piloty’s vast picture of ‘ Nero 
after the Burning of Rome, has 
made here, as well as in Germany, 
a strong ee by qualities of 
an obvious kind, yet not to be had 
for the asking. 

Israel’s solemn and dirge-like 
painting of ‘ The Shipwrecked,’ in 
the Dutch section, is unsurpassed 
by any picture of domestic tragedy 
in the Exhibition ; while the point 
and nicety of the social incidents 
by Bles (though tainted with some- 
thing of a vulgar feeling), and ‘The 
Fisherman’s Return,’ by Bource, 
full of manly heartiness and sim- 

licity, vindicate the stout Hol- 
anders, high and low, against the 
ugly and debased aspect in which 
the native painters of two centuries 
ago loved to present them. Bel- 
gium, unrivalled in Europe in the 
articular form of art practised by 

eys, has able historical painters 
in De Groux and Pauwels ; sturdy 
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and dainty domestic painters in 
Dillens and Willems ; and a great 
artistic faculty in Alfred Stevens 
(here shown only in small single- 
figure pictures); while Verlat in 
animals, and Van Moer in architec- 
ture, may cope with the foremost 
men of other countries. The best 
Swedish picture is perhaps the 
‘Westphalian Kermesse,’ by Jern- 
berg, a most remarkable piece of 
not very sightly truth, Miss 
Amalia Lindegren is also a highly 
accomplished domestic painter. 
The Norwegian, Tidemand, in the 
incidents of national peasant life 
has eminent strength of sentiment, 
impressive and interesting. Den- 
mark possesses in Dalsgaard, the 
painter of the ‘Itinerant Mormons 
seeking to make Proselytes, an 
artist of singular individualism 
and earnestness, with equal power 
apparently over the picturesque 
and the expressional elements of 
such a subject. Almost as much 
may be said for Elizabeth Jerichau 
and for Exner. Sorensen’s ‘ Early 
Morning off the Skaw,’ is an ad- 
mirable piece of sea-study, showing 
genuine power under thorough con- 
trol ; a Hansen must be named 
among the choicest painters of old 
interiors in Europe. The Russian, 
Aivazofsky, has a gift for atmo- 
spheric effect and incident in land- 
scape, though not far advanced in 
artistic completeness. Perhaps ‘The 
Kiss,’ by Moller, a Neapolitan sub- 
ject, with something of the style 
of Leopold Robert, is the best 
Russian picture, though others 
show more promise, on account 
of their greater nationality. In 
Switzerland, Calame, Lugardon, 
and Meuron, for mountain scenes, 
and Van Muyden, for graceful 
domestic simplicity, take a very 
honourable position. From Italy 
we might cite some sculptural 
works not previously specified ; 
but, setting aside these, we find no 
painting so good as ‘ The Expulsion 
of the Duke of Athens,’ by Ussi, 
which is generally approvable, 
though not much beyond that, and 
at any rate tells its story with 
great aptness and perspicuity. In 
Morelli’s ‘Iconoclasts, much ad- 
mired in the Florentine Exhibition 
0 
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of last year, we find nothing beyond 
the level of respectability. Gaz- 
zotto’s three pen-and-ink designs 
from Dante, are works of special 
mark, most elaborate in comple- 
tion and steadily studied in draw- 
ing, and showing, by their decisive- 
ness of impression, spite of many 
points of shortcoming, the value of 
a clear purpose unflaggingly carried 
out. The wonderful engraving by 
Schiavone from Titian’s ‘Assump- 
tion, distancing all other engrav- 
ings in point of richness and 
delicacy of surface and pictorial 
effect, is a real triumph, which 
ought not to pass unnoticed. 
Among the Spanish painters, Man- 
zano, the author of a convent- 
scene, with a lovers’ terrible 
parting, takes the lead. On the re- 
maining schools we need not dwell, 
beyond expressing our dissent from 
those who find in the American 
painter, Page, the nearest approach 
to a modern Titian, 

We have now, however incom- 
pletely, accomplished some sort of 
survey of that section of the Inter- 
national Exhibition which stands 
apart in the official Fine Arts 
Catalogue, and to which we pro- 
posed, at starting, to limit our- 
selves in the main. But a few 
remarks, still less adequate to do 
full justice to so wide a subject, 
may be spared, before we conclude, 
to that part of the industrial dis- 
play which partakes most largely 
of a decorative or art character. 

It is perhaps searcely an exagge- 
ration to say that beauty of deco- 
rative art is a more healthy and 
essential thing in a nation, and a 
more to be desired point of attain- 
ment, than beauty in the painting 
of pictures and the carving of 
statues ; just as a nation blessed 
with lovely national melodies is 
better off, asa musical people, than 
one which, without these, might 
produce here and there a composer 
of lofty symphonies or oratorios. 
All nations hitherto, as far as we 
know, have risen into the power 
of High Art out of a long-pos- 
sessed sense and practice of deco- 
tative beauty, and most or all have 
declined in decoration from the 
period of their culmination in 
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High Art. Raphael, carrying pic- 
torial art beyond the limits traced 
by his predecessors, and ruining 
the remnants of true decorative 
taste by his arabesques in the 
Logge of the Vatican, is one ex- 
ample in point out of many. The 
reason for this may not be far to 
seek. Decorative beauty is perfect 
at a point below that where the 
highest High Art, the greatest 
range of subject treated in the 
most fetterless manner, begins. 
The practitioner of High Art, and 
the nation familiarized with it, 
seek to introduce into decoration 
analogous qualities, which it is not 
able to bear, and drag down, in the 
spoiling of decoration, the true 
standard of the High Art itself. 

Modern Europe has risen into a 
certain competence of High Art, 
or at least of natural subjects 
treated in art, without any con- 
ventional limitation. It has reached 
this point, not, as of old, through 
a gradual perfecting and enlarge- 
ment of decorative processes, but 
by independent effort in painting 
and sculpture, and the study of the 
older models of High Art. The 
result is that, in England, along 
with a certain realizing of the 
standard of pictorial and sculptural 
art, there is at the present day 
nothing that can be called a style 
of decoration; while in France 
and some other countries the style 
of decoration is false and deca- 
dent, although the higher art has a 
character of vitality. On the other 
hand, China, Japan, India, Turkey, 
and the East generally, have 
genuine and most lovely decora- 
tive art (exposed in some instances 
to partial deterioration from Euro- 
pean influence), and have not yet 
risen into the stage of what we 
recognise as High Art. But by 
these very conditions, they are in 
a healthier phase of art than 
Europe, although a more limited 
one. 

Chaos rules as yet in European 
decoration ; false standards, false 
attempts, and failure in the result. 
We may quote at random a few 
examples which court and repel 
the eye in the Exhibition, such as 
the French carpet of the Sleeping 
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Beauty, the sham Gothic wooden 
pulpit from Louvain, the porcelain 
from the Prussian Royal Factory, 
or from Dresden, the copy in 
Gobelins tapestry of Titian’s As- 
sumption (wonderful certainly in 
its mistaken way), the Italian 
wooden inlaid tables, or Tweedy’s 
Shakspearian and Crusoe side- 
boards. Most of the painted glass 
is also erroneous in principle, or 
coldly imitative of a better period 
of past art. The English is on the 
whole the best, and contains a 
great deal of clever effort, partially 
at least successful. In this depart- 
ment the firm of Morris, Marshall, 
Faulkner, and Co. show an origi- 
nality and an artistic excellence 
true at once to decoration and to 
high art in design of figure-sub- 
ject, which promise well for the 
future; and the same may be said 
of their furniture and other deco- 
rative work in the Medizval Court, 

which stand far apart from most of 
the specimens in their vicinity. 
The reason is that this firm in- 
cludes various artists who are con- 
tent to practise high art in paint- 
ing or architecture, and to be 
decorators and beautifiers of fur- 
niture when this is the point in 
question. Above all, they come 
with some freshness to the task, 
and with many evidences of 
medieval cele are not direct 
copyists of any extant medizval- 
isms merely as such. The altar- 
cloths and carpets by Messrs. Jones 
and Willis in the same court, from 
designs by the architect Mr. Street, 
are also very brilliant in their par- 
ticular class of design, and show in 
like manner the advantage of 
having at work an artist of a high 
class who bends to decorative re- 
quirements when he undertakes to 
meet them, The revived and ever- 
increasing study of the Gothic 
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styles appears in numbers of other 
objects throughout the Exhibition, 
especially from our own country, 
and will not fail to produce good: 
fruit wherever it is taken up ‘by a 
man who, understanding and obey- 
ing the form of art within which 
he works, has yet a personality 
and an independent perception of 
his own. Among the French con- 
tributions, many of them in various 
departments most skilfully and 
excellently worked, we must specify 
the extreme exquisiteness and 
subtle manipulation of a great deal 
of the porcelain. Much of that 
from Sévres is truly consummate 
in its way. 

The uses of such exhibitions of 
art as that to which the world is 
now invited in London are more 
gradual than immediate. ‘They 
reveal to us our attainments by 
example, and our deficiencies by 
comparison ; suggest to each nation 
something to be learned from the 
other; and plant seeds far and 
wide to be cu tivated, let us hope, 
into beautiful exotics, and finally 
adopted into the national mind 
and practice. But each nation 
must remain itself, and must elicit 
to the uttermost its own gifts. 
These may be chastened and cor- 
rected here and there by extraneous 
hints ; yet the national mind must 
not lapse into that slovenly cosmo- 
politanism which, in art as in 
social and political morals, by 
obliterating deep-lying distinctions, 
would leave it shallower than 
before in any real perception or 
sympathy—a vague approver of 
good and bad alike, aimlessly aim- 
ing at irreconcileable qualities, and 
incapable of any steady self-deve- 
lopment or unswerving conviction. 
To say No, and stick to it, is a 
necessary obverse of the power of 
saying Yes to some purpose, 
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‘AIDS TO FAITH,* AND ‘REPLIES TO ESSAYS 
AND REVIEWS.’t 


*\TOUS avons eu assez de Polé- 

mique,’ was the saying of a 
French Divine, ‘il nous reste d’avoir 
un peu d’Irénique.’ Polemics, as 
Dean Trench would observe, are so 
much more congenial to human 
nature than Jrenics that the latter 
is hardly recognised as a legitimate 
word. But the present year, as 
contrasted with the past, gives 
every hope of returning peace 
to the theological world. Dr. 
Lushington’s decisive judgment 
cuts away at one blow a hundred 
roots of bitterness ; and in the lull 
which had preceded, and which, 
we trust, is likely to follow it, we 
shall, perhaps, be doing good ser- 
vice by going back to an Jrenicum 
which, from an unexpected quarter, 
appeared at the beginning of this 
year, and has, from this point of 
view, not hitherto received the at- 
tention which it deserved. Such, 
in spite of their ostensible object, 
are, in fact, the two volumes which 
alone of the multitude of rejoinders 
called out by the Hssays and Reviews 
merit any serious notice. True, 
the war-cry is still heard, but we 
can detect in its tone the last re- 
verberation rather than the first 
blast of strife— 


Now the tir'd hunter winds his parting 
note, 
And echo bids farewell from every glade. 


And we trust that in calling atten- 
tion to the pacific rather than to 
the angry features of these twin 
works we shall be acting in accor- 
dance with the thoughts naturally 
suggested by the high office of the 
two Episcopal sponsors, 

It might seem at first sight that 
the two volumes were so different 
in style and spirit as to be at direct 
variance with each other. While 
the Replies indulge in fierce invec- 
tives, and at times in coarse buf- 
foonery, the Ards, as if solemnly 


protesting against the freaks of 
their exuberant ally, maintain a 
dignified and temperate abstinence 
alike from vulgar abuse and inflated 
rhetoric. Such a self-denial is in 
itself so commendable as to make 
its exercise in this instance a 
marked step in the history of our 

olemical theology. But it would 
Es unjust to the earlier volume not 
to mention one of its dissertations 
so far superior in this respect to 
anything in either of the two works 
as actually to change the balance, 
and to give the palm on the whole 
to the more violent collection over 
its gentler brother. We allude to 
Mr. Haddan’s review of Mr. Patti- 
son’s Essay. In order to appre- 
ciate its full merits we must re- 
member that throughout the whole 
of the two volumes, under the 
cover of Bishop Thomson’s mode- 
ration, no less than of Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s vehemence, lies the tacit 
assumption that they are engaged 
in a conflict with seven deliberate 
enemies of the Christian religion. 
It might have been thought that 
this unworthy imputation could 
not have held its ground so long 
in the face of the well-known facts 
(to select only two), that one of the 
authors so denounced has published 
a work confessedly the best attempt 
for the conversion of the Hindus 
to Christianity, and that another 
has dedicated a volume of Sermons 
to the parents of his pupils with 
the declaration (the sincerity of 
which has never been called in 
question) that he would ‘ sacrifice 
every other aim in life’ if by so 
doing he could lead them ‘to live 
in the spirit of the Bible and to 
love the Lord Jesus Christ.’ To 
these and to a hundred similar 
proofs of the innocent, however 
mistaken intentions of the doomed 
volume, the inertia of theological 
prejudice has hitherto offered a 
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dead _ resistance. All honour to 
Mr. Haddan, who in one case has 
amply, and in the case of all, suf- 
ficiently, repudiated this monstrous 
injustice. Mr. Pattison’s Essay he 
treats as ‘open,no doubt, to literary 
criticism,’ ‘liable to some miscon- 
structions, arising from its juxta- 
position,’ but ‘searching in its 
analysis, apt in its quotations, 
sound in its general view of the 
age which is its subject’ (Replies, 
p. 321), and in no sense deserving 
the sweeping censure with which 
it has been visited (pp. 353, 355-) 
Of the other Essayists, whose 
writings, unfortunately, he has not 
been led to study so carefully as 
those of the one whom he has been 
specially appointed to criticise, he 
yet has the generosity, after much 
severe condemnation, to add that, 
in their attempt, they are ‘pro- 
fessing, however (we may think) 
groundlessly, to be only recalling 
the Christianity of the day to a 
truer, and, therefore, more effective 
condition ; and who do, beyond a 
doubt, intend, in their own purpose, 
however unhappily, to reconcile in- 
tellect with revelation’ (p. 399). 
This ‘undoubted purpose,’ Mr. 
Haddan, of all their avowed appo- 
nents, has been the only one to 
recognise. It is difficult to imagine 
a sterner rebuke to the indiscrimi- 
nate agitation and censure of the 
past year than the whole tone of 
this remarkable Essay. It appears 
among the eplies to Essays and 
Reviews ; but it is, in fact, one of 
the best Aids to Faith—to Faith well 
nigh pierced to death bythe wounds 
which it has received in the house 
of its friends from the ignorance, 
intolerance, and injustice of those 
who ought to have known better 
and have acted more discreetly. 
From the style and temper of the 
two volumes we pass to their con- 
tents. If we ask what permanent 
contributions have been made by 
either of them to the theological 
literature of the country, it must 
be said of them, as of the book 
which they are opposing, that the 
results will be but small. Too 
much has been given to the needs 
of the moment,—too little to the 
general interests of truth and of 
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learning. Still, there are some 
commendable exceptions. 

In Mr. Cook’s Essay there isa good 
passage (Aids, p. 143) describing the 

reparation of mankind forthe com- 
ing of Christianity (inferior, indeed, 
but similar to Dr. Temple’s able 
sketch of the same subject in his 
‘Essay on the Education of the 
World’); and, again (Aids, pp. 150, 
152), of the effects produced by the 
appearance of Strauss’s work in 
Germany. Mr. Mansel, somewhat 
shifting the ground on which his 
theological reputation has hitherto 
rested, calls attention with much 
force to the striking dictum of 
Jacobi, that while ‘Nature conceals 
God, man reveals God’ (Aids, p. 28). 
And his argument on miracles, 
apart from the difficulties in which 
he is involved by his own philoso- 
phical antecedents, is decidedly in- 
genious. Dr. M’Caul, in the Aids, 
and Mr. Rorison, in the Replies, 
though taking diametrically oppo- 
site views of the first chapters of 
Genesis, have the merit (which we 
somewhat miss in the other com- 
batants) of being thoroughly inte- 
rested in their subject. 

Dean Ellicott, when once he has 
got clear of the labyrinth of mis- 
understandings in which he has 
involved himself in his attacks on 
his distinguished Oxford adversary, 
has given several rules of Biblical 
interpretation which we strongly 
commend to the attention of theo- 
logical students. There may be 
some details which Professor Jowett 
may have overlooked or neglected ; 
but there is nothing inconsistent 
between the two Essays, which, if 
combined, would make an excellent 
introduction to the criticism of the 
New Testament. We cannot do 
better than briefly enumerate the 
two sets of rules. 

Interpret Scripture like any other 
book. So spoke the Oxford Profes- 
sor. The rule is thus enlarged by 
Dean Ellicott, in terms for the 
most part sound and just. Inter- 
pret grammatically (Ards, p. 429). 
Lnierpret historically (p. 430); (an- 
der which he introduces some 
useful remarks on topograply). 
Interpret minutely (p. 436), where, 
in like manner, he applies the same 
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method to words that has been so 
well applied by Mr. Grote in his 
criticisms on Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides. Jnterpret contextually (p. 437), 
a rule specially needed for the 
student and the preacher. 
gain, Mr. Jowett’s second rule, 
Interpret Scripture from itself, is thus 
expanded,—/nterpret each Scriptu- 
ral writer by himself. Interpret bythe 
analogy of Scripture. Interpret by 
the analogy of faith (Aids, pp. 439, 
443) Every one of these rules 1s 
admirable in principle, however we 
may differ from some of the details 
of their application. We would 
also call attention to the value of 
his remarks on the oral element in 
the New Testament, which has 
hardly been sufficiently recognised 
by English divines (Aids, p. 459). 
The Bishop of Gloucester’s Essay 
on the Atonement contains some 
useful remarks on the history of 
the doctrine. But these are so 
much more clearly and forcibly 
stated in his Bampton Lectures on 
the same subject that we recom- 
mend our readers to adhere to his 
earlier version of the case. Bishop 
Fitzgerald’s Hssay on the Evidences 
is a lively history of the study of 
that subject, and reminds us of the 
style and temper of his great 
master, Archbishop Whately. 
These are among the few solid 
accretions to our theological know- 
ledge that the two works have 
supplied. But there are indirect 
advantages, which, though gained 
only through accidental and tem- 
porary causes, will leave a perma- 
nent blessing to the Church. Both 
volumes, but especially the second, 
exhibit in the most striking form 
the stride which free inquiry and 
Biblical criticism have made, even 
under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, within the last few 
pe we may even say within the 
ast year, in the Church of England. 
During the recent storm it would 
almost have seemed as if we were to 
lose all that had been done for the 
Church by Hooker and Butler, 
Marsh and Hey in former genera- 
tions, by Arnold, Hare, and Cole- 
ridge in this; and that we were to be 
thrown back on the stiff mechanical 
views of inspiration, on the fixed 
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conventional interpretations which 
prevailed in England, not uni- 
versally but generally, a hundred 
years ago, when, as Mr. Haddan 
has reminded us, Kennicott, Mill, 
and Walton were‘ each of them here- 
tics in their day.’ (/eplies, p. 397.) 
That there is in these volumes a 
large continuance of this retrograde 
movement we do not deny. One 
of the ‘ Repliers,” most eminent in 
station (the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford), has told us 
that ‘he is not acquainted with 
Coleridge’s works’ (Replies, p. 195) 
—that is, with the works of the 
theologian who, probably, has had 
more effect on the rising generation 
than any other single name that 
could be mentioned ; and the same 
ignorance of what the chief scholars 
of England and Germany have been 
doing for the last fifty years runs 
through all the Replies, with the 
exception of that written by Mr. 
Rose, who, now freed from the 
dread of the redoubted champion 
called forth by his brother thirty 
years ago, has made an indiscrimi- 
nate onslaught on German theology 
which no Pusey will now be found 
to answer. In the Aids, however, 
a marked change is discernible. 
Mr. Cook, indeed—except for his 
adoption of Bishop Hampden’s 
identification of facts and doctrines, 
which once was thought the most 
fatal of heresies (Aids, p. 174)— 
lingers behind his colleagues. Even 
to call the Athanasian Creed ‘an 
unhappy form’ is, in his judgment, 
treason to the Church. (Azds, p. 183.) 
Alas for Tillotson, who wished he 
were well rid of it, for Burnet, who 
vainly endeavoured to cast it out, for 
Arnold, who condemned its ana- 
themas as false and unchristian! 
But in the Aids generally, and in 
the Jteplies occasionally, admissions 
are made so large in their extent 
that there can be no doubt of all 
our lost ground being ultimately 
recovered, If Bishop Thomson is 


more eager than of old to bring out 
the Calvinistic element in the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, he still 
dwells with earnest impressiveness 
on its moral purpose (Aids, p. 316), 
and acknowledges that the Fathers 
did not work out the doctrine of 
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substitutive sacrifice, for denying 
which poor Mr. Heath has been 
deprived of his living (dids, p. 
340). If Dr. MCaul still asserts 
that the first chapter of Genesis 
is a scientific acount of the crea- 
tion (Aids, p. 199), a chorus of 
voices—Mr. Main (Replies, p. 512), 
Mr. Rorison (Replies, p. 334), Profes- 
sor Browne (4 ids, p. 319)—Join, with 
Dr. Temple and Mr. Goodwin, in de- 
claring that the object of the Bible 
was not toteach science, but toteach 
religion ; that the literal accepta- 
tion of the six days as well as the 
belief that the world has only lasted 
six thousand years is ‘a delusion; 
that the first chapter of Genesis is 
not a history, but a ‘psalm,’ poetical 
in structure, in language, and in 
thought. If Dr. Wordsworth still 
identifies prophecy with predic- 
tion, and is furious that Hosea’s 
allusion to Egypt should not be 
considered a prediction (Replies, 
pp. 428-484), Dr. M’Caul, on the 
other hand, declares, with Dr. 
Williams, that the ‘moral and 
ceremonial precepts of Moses’ and 
‘the Sermon on the Mount’ were 
prophecies, just as much as the 
prediction of the destinies of Israel 
or the fall of Jerusalem (Aids, p. 90) ; 
and that when Hosea said ‘ Out of 
Egypt have I called my son,’ he 
was not uttering a prediction of 
the future, but alluding to the 
Exodus eight centuries before. 
(Aids,p.118.) If Professor Heurtley 
(supposing that we rightly under- 
stand him) still maintains that the 
essence of a miracle is to be above 
Nature (/eplies, p. 115), Mr. Mansel, 
in the Aids, is willing to acknow- 
ledge, with Professor Powell, that 
in a certain sense it is within 
Nature. 

If, indeed, we include, under the term 
nature, all that is potential, as well as all 
that is actual, in the constitution of the 
world—all that can be brought about in 
it by divine power, as well as all that is 
brought about in it by physical causes— 
in such an extended sense of the term, a 
miracle, like any other occurrence, may 
be included within the province of nature. 

And in like manner Professor 
Browne gives in his adhesion to 
the Divine idea of general laws:— 

The uniform prevalence of law, not only 
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im things inanimate, but where there is 
life and even reason and morality—can 
anything be more consistent than this 
with the whole of the Old Testament ? 
Indeed, its peculiar teaching from first to 
last may be said to have been that God is 
a God of order; that he has impressed 
His law on all creation; that all things 
serve Him, all things obey Him ; that to 
break laws, whether moral or physical, is 
inevitably to entail suffering; and that 
even rational and spiritual beings, even in 
their rational and spiritual natures and 
capacities, are subject to laws which can- 
not be broken ; that the sins of the fathers 
go down in sin and sorrow to the children ; 
and that even repentance, though it may 
save the soul, cannot undo the sin or 
avert the suffering. ‘There is nowhere in 
creation or in history written more plainly 
the record of order and law. 


Again, although the Mosaic 
authorship and absolutely historie 
character of the whole Pentateuch 
are assumed by Dr. M’Caul, and by 
most other writers in this volume, as 
unquestioned facts, Professor Raw- 
linson has courageously avowed his 
belief that the last chapter of Deute- 
ronomy is the work of an unknown 
author; that the Book of Genesis 
consists of documents, also by un- 
known authors, anterior to Moses 
that the whole Pentateuch has 
been revised, modernized, and in- 
terpolated by Ezra (Aids, pp. 251- 
252); and that the chronology of the 
received text is wrong (p. 261). The 
assumption of the absolute perfee- 
tion and unvarying accuracy of 
Scripture, and of the uniform, 
verbal, and literal inspiration, on 
which are based the vast majority 
of the attacks on the Essayists, 
runs indeed through all the Replies, 
with the exception of the bold and 
dashing criticism of Mr. Rorison. 
But it is repudiated throughout 
the Aids in language more cautious 
indeed, but not less positive, than 
that employed by the Essayists :— 


We look in vain through the Penta- 
teuch for the gnomic wisdom of Solomon, 
the eloquent denunciations of Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah, or the lofty flights of Isaiah. 
It is absurd to compare the song of Moses, 
as a literary production, even with some 
of the Psalms of David, much more to 
parallel it with Ezekiel’s eloquence and 
Homeric variety, or Isaiah’s awful depth 
and solemn majesty of repose. 
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Is this Professor Rawlinson or 
Dr. Williams ? 


To declare that there are no interpola- 
tions or corruptions in the Sacred Volume 
is to make an assertion improbable @ 
priori, and at variance with the actual 
phenomena. The sober-minded in every 
age have allowed that the written Word, 
as it has come down to us, has these 
slight imperfections, which no more in- 
terfere with its value than the spots upon 
the sun detract from his brightness, or 
than a few marred and stunted forms 
destroy the harmony and beauty of 
Nature. 


We have heard before of the 
‘partial crust of human passion 
and error on the bright centre of 
spiritual truth within.’ (Zssays and 
Reviews, p. 177.) Which belongs to 
the bane, and which to the anti- 
dote, future critics will find it hard 
to determine. 


All such terms as ‘mechanical’ and 
‘dynamical’ inspiration, and all the 
theories that have grown round these 
epithets—all such distinctions as inspira- 
tions of ssuperintendence, inspirations of 
suggestion, and so forth—all attempts 
again to draw lines of demarcation be- 
tween the inspiration of the books of 
Scripture themselves and the inspirgtion 
of the authors of which those books were 
results—may be most profitably dismissed 
from our thoughts, and the whole subject 
calmly reconsidered from what may be 
termed a Scriptural point of view. The 
holy Volume itself shall explain to us the 
nature of that influence by which it is 
pervaded and quickened. 8. Thus far 
we ure perfectly in accord with our oppo- 
nents. We are agreed on both sides that 
there is such a thing as inspiration in 
reference to the Scriptures, and we are 
further agreed that the Scriptures them- 
selves are the best sources of information 
on the subject. 


The hands, no doubt, are the 
hands of Professor Ellicott ; but 
the voice is the voice of Professor 
Jowett. 

Professor Harold Browne has 
written a separate essay on this 
very subject of Inspiration. It 
abounds with passages which cover 
the whole extent of the freedom 
claimed by the Essayists, and, 
though not marked by any vigour 
of thought or style, has all. the 
appearance of a thoroughly candid 
and honest statement of the ques- 
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tion. He states clearly (what some 
of his colleagues are so rash as to 
deny) the variation of opinion on 
this subject amongst the Fathers. 


Origen was the first great Biblical 
critic : few things have tended more than 
Biblical criticism to modify the theory of 
verbal inspiration; and this appeared 
even in the patristic ages and among some 
of the most illustrious of the patristic 
writers. The critical labours of Chrys- 
ostom and Jerome, in the beginning of 
the fifth century, made them observe the 
apparent discrepancies in the accounts of 
the Evangelists, and other like difficulties 
in Holy Writ. Such observations led to 
a greater appreciation of the human 
element in the composition of Scripture. 
St. Chrysostom could see that some slight 
variations in the different narratives of 
the same event were no cause for auxiety 
or unbelief, but rather a proof that the 
Evangelists were independent witnesses. 
And St. Jerome could discern in the New 
Testament writers a dialect inferior to 
the purest Greek, and even at times a 
mixture of human passion in the language 
of the Apostles. 


And he proceeds to give his own 
view in language hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from that on which the 
Bishop of Salisbury has endea- 
voured to deprive Dr. Williams of 
his living. 

Some Christian controversialists, who 
take high grounds themselves, write as if 
they thought that Christianity was not 
worth defending, unless it was defended 
exactly on their principles. The minds 
of the young more especially are some- 
times greatly endangered by this means. 
The defender of the Gospel may be but 
an indifferent reasoner. He fails to make 
his ground sure and strong. His reader 
finds more forcible, at least more specious, 
arguments elsewhere. He thinks the ad- 
vocate he rested on defeated, bis argu- 
ments answered and upset, and Chris- 
tianity itself seems lost. Now, we may 
surely begin by saying, that the question 
of inspiration is, within certain limits, a 
question internal to Christianity. No 
doubt, it may materially affect the 
evidences of Christianity ; but the ques- 
tions of verbal inspiration, mechanical 
inspiration, dynamical inspiration, and 
the like, are all questions on which per- 
sons believing in the Gospel may differ. 
There is a degree of latitude which must 
be fatal to faith; but within certain 
limits men may differ, and yet believe. 

We have a number of different books 
written in different styles, indicating the 
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different characters of the writers. At 
times, too, there appear slight diversities 
of statements in trifling matters of detail. 
Here we mark a human element, If 
God spoke, it is plain that He spoke 
through man; if God inspired, He in- 
spired man. Even the Gospel miracles 
were often worked with some instru- 
mental means; no wonder, then, that 
when God would teach men, He would 
teach through human agency. And the 
difference of style—perhaps the slight 
discrepancies in statements—seem to 
satisfy us that some portions at least of 
the Bible were not simply dictated by 
God to man ; there was not what is called 
mere mechanical or organic inspiration ; 
God did not simply speak God's words, 
using as a mere machine man’s lips to 
speak them with. 


And, finally, more grateful to the 
weary student than any mere con- 
cessions of disputed points are the 
bold avowals scattered here and 
there of the method in which the 
Bible should be studied. Hear 
from the midst of the Replies Mr. 
Rorison (we know not who he is, 
but so much the more do we 
welcome the unknown voice) :— 


There is no attaining a satisfactory 
view of the mutual relations of science 
and Scripture till men make up their 
minds to do violence to neither, and to 
deal faithfully with both. On the very 
threshold, therefore, of such discussions 
as the present, we are encountered by the 
necessity for a candid, truthful, and im- 
partial exegesis of the sacred text. This 
can never be honoured by being put to 
the torture. We ought to harbour no 
hankering after so-called ‘reconciliations,’ 
or allow these to warp in the very least 
our rendering of the record. It is our 
business to decipher, not to prompt ; to 
keep our ears open to what the Scripture 
says, not exercise our ingenuity on what 
it can be made tosay. We must purge 
our minds at once of that order of pre- 
possessions which is incident to an over- 
timid faith, and, not less scrupulously, 
of those counter-prejudices which beset a 
jaundiced and captious scepticism. For 
there may be an eagerness to magnify, 
and even to invent difficulties, as well as 
an anxiety to muffle them up and smooth 
them over,—of which last, the least 
pleasing shape is an affectation of con- 
tempt disguising obvious perplexity and 
trepidation. Those who seek the repose 
of truth had best banish from the quest 
of it, in whatever field, the spirit and 
the methods of sophistry. The geologist, 
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for example, if loyal to his science, will 
marshal his facts as if there were no book 
of Genesis, Even so is it the duty of the 
interpreter of the Mosaic text to fix its 
sense and investigate its structure as 
though it were susceptible of neither 
collation nor collision with any science of 
geology. 


Hear Professor Ellicott from the 
close of the Aids :— 


Let the interpreter then resolve, with 
God’s assisting grace, to be candid and 
truthful. Let him fear not to state 
honestly the results of his own honest 
investigations ; let him be simple, reve- 
rent, and plain-spoken, and, above all, 
let him pray against that sectarian bias 
which by importing its own foregone con- 
clusions into the word of Scripture, and 
by refusing to see or to acknowledge what 
makes against its own prejudices, has 
proved the greatest known hindrance to 
all fair interpretation, and has tended, 
more than anything else in the world, to 
check the free course of Divine Truth. 
To illustrate our meaning by examples. 
Let the interpreter in the first place be 
seduced by no timidity or prejudices from 
ascertaining the true text. Let him not 
fall back upon the too often repeated 
statement that, as readings affect no great 
points of doctrine, the subject may be left 
in abeyance. It is indeed most true, that 
different readings of such a character as 
1 Timothy iii. 16, or interpolations such 
as 1 John v. 7, are few and exceptional. 
It is indeed a cause for devout thankful- 
ness, if not even for a recognition of a 
special providence, that out of the vast 
number of various readings so few affect 
vital questions ; still it is indisputably a 
fact that but few pages of the New 
Testament can be turned over without our 
finding points of the greatest interest af- 
fected by very trivial variations of reading. 

There are indeed several grounds for 
thinking that there is an improved feel- 
ing on the whole subject; and there seem 
some reasons for hoping that though no 
authoritative revision is likely to take 
place, nor, at present perhaps, even to be 
desired, yet that the time is coming when 
there will be a considerable agreement on 
many of the results of modern criticism, 
and when it will be as startling to hear a 
sermon deliberately preached on Acts viii. 
37, as it would be now on the Heavenly 
Witnesses. There are, alas! still many 
signs of uneasiness and obstruction ; but 
we do entreat and conjure those who 
would only too gladly put the whole ques- 
tion in abeyance to pause, seriously to 
pause, before they do such dishonour to 
the words of inspiration, and leave cling- 
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ing to our Church both the reproaches 
which are now so pitilessly cast upon us 
all by the gainsayer, and that still deeper 
reproach of our own hearts, —that, believ- 
ing the Bible to be a special, direct, and 
inspired revelation from God, we have 
yet not used the means now at hand of 
ascertaining the exact language in which 
that revelation is vouchsafed. Mournful 
indeed will be the retrospect, and gloomy 
indeed the future, if unbecoming anxiety 
or a timid conservatism is to tempt honest 
hearts to show sadly lacking measures of 
faith, and to deal deceitfully with the 
Oracles of God. 


It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of these passages. No 
doubt they are exceptional expres- 
sions. Some of them are reluc- 
tantly extorted, some are contra- 
dicted, if not by the writers them- 
selves, by their collaborators in one 
or other of the two volumes. But 
this circumstance only makes their 
appearance the more marked, the 
more significant, in the history of 
the present controversy. They as- 
sert beyond question the same 
principles, and often the same facts, 
as were by memorialists, by Convo- 
cation, and by bishops, declared to 
be inconsistent with honest sub- 


scription and allegiance to the 


Church. They show the position 
which, in spite of their natural 
predilections, all serious students of 
theology are forced totake ; andthey 
indicate the water-mark of criticism 
and of free inquiry in the Church 
of England. The wave may pass 
beyond this limit, but it can never 
now recede from it. Episcopal 
censures and prosecutions may 
suspend or deprive individual 
clergymen, but so long as the Aids 
to faith is allowed to circulate un- 
refuted (and we are glad to hear 
that its circulation has already ex- 
hausted some thousands of copies) 
the liberty of the Church is guar- 
anteed, Far more decisive even than 
Dr. Lushington’s verdict in favour 
of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wiison, is 
this moral verdict, generously given 
in some instances, in others with 
difficulty conceded, by the ablest 
of their opponents. Far more con- 
vincing than any answers which the 
Essayists themselves could make to 
the invectives of the Replies are the 
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answers to those Replies that have 
been already published in the Aids, 
if not in the Replies themselves. 

In conclusion, we tender our 
thanks to the two eminent prelates 
who have lent their sanction to 
these publications, It would beas 
unfair in this instance as in the 
case of the Essayists to make any 
writer responsible for anything 
except his own contribution. But 
the two Episcopal editors have as- 
sumed that responsibility of their 
own accord: the Bishop of Oxford, 
in a mood of characteristic rashness, 
without having read the Essays 
which he guarantees ; the Bishop 
of Gloucester, more prudently 
after a careful perusal. We need, 
therefore, be under no scruple in 
connecting with their names at least 
the best parts of the volumes which 
they have edited ; and, though we 
should still be unwilling to charge 
Dr. Wilberforce with the bad jokes 
of Dr. Wordsworth, or Dr. Thomson 
with the scientific paradoxes of Dr. 
M’Caul, yet there can be no in- 
justice in identifying their names 
with those portions of the re- 
spective books which are truly ad- 
mirable—with the noble spirit of 
appreciation shown by Mr. Haddan, 
or with the sound criticism and 
liberal theology of Dean Ellicott 
and Professor Browne. Sydney 
Smith, in one of his well-known 
pamphlets, conveyed ajust eulogium 
on Lord Melbourne in the excla- 
mation, ‘I accuse the Prime Mi- 
nister of honesty and diligence.’ 
We may be permitted in like man- 
ner to express our humble satis- 
faction on the present occasion. 
We accuse the Bishop of Oxford 
(and we trust that the more gene- 
rous part of his nature will respond 
to our charge) of justice, candour, 
and discriminate forbearance. We 
accuse the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol (and no higher praise 
can be bestowed on one who has so 
largely embarked on the field of 
Biblical interpretation) ‘of freely 
handling, in a becoming spirit, 
subjects peculiarly liable to suffer 
by the repetition of conventional 
language, and from traditional 
methods of treatment.’* 


* Essays and Reviews, p. 1. 
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WILLIAM PITT—LAST TEN YEARS.* 


y HEN Pitt was a boy he wrote 

a tragedy which was remark- 
able for having no love init. The 
drama of his own life was very 
near to being in the same predica- 
ment. Once only does he appear 
in the character of a suitor for the 
affections of a lady, nor is it indeed 
very clear that he did then actually 
sustain that part. All that is 
known for certain is, that his name 
was mentioned in connexion with 
that of Miss Eleanor Eden, the 
eldest daughter of the first Lord 
Auckland. But to what extent the 
affair proceeded, and why it was 
broken off, if indeed there was 
anything to break off, remains a 
mystery. Pitt, at Holwood, was in- 
timate with the family of his friend 
and neighbour, Lord Auckland, at 
Beckenham. The report of an en- 
gagement between the Minister and 
Miss Eden found its way into the 
newspapers, and was the subject 
of conversation in society. Lord 
Auckland, in aletter written at the 
end of December, 1796, alludes to 
the rumour, and contradicts it with 
the air of a man preparing for 
either event, but taking care to 
avuid any future imputation of 
disappointment. 

Some letters passed between the 
supposed suitor and the possible 
father-in-law. They are known to 
be still in the possession of Lord 
Auckland’s family ; but Lord Stan- 
hope has not been allowed to see 
them, nor have they been printed 
in the recently published Auckland 
Correspondence, for which many 
very proper and natural reasons 
may no doubt be imagined. Lord 
Stanhope, however, professes to 
have heard the contents of the 
letters described by a person who 
has more than once read them. 
According to this account, Pitt 
wrote in the first instance to Lord 
Auckland to avow his feelings for 
his daughter, but explained that 
in his circumstances of pecuniary 
embarrassment he could make no 


offer of marriage, and thought it 
best to discontinue his visits. Lord 
Auckland is made in his answer to 
admit the want of fortune as a 
sufficient reason for proceeding no 
further in the matter, but does not 
deny that the attachment of Mr, 
Pitt may have been fully appre- 
ciated. ‘Two further letters are 
mentioned, relating to the way in 
which the congratulations of 
friends, which began to pour in, 
should be met; and Pitt is said to 
have desired that the blame, if 
any, should fall entirely on him- 
self. 

The editor of the Auckland Cor- 
respondence, in a postscript to the 
last volume of that work, has pro- 
nounced the above account of the 
interesting affair of 1797 to be 
erroneous, adding that if its cha- 
racter was as thus described, there 
could be no objection to publish 
it. A long and painful discussion 
is alleged to have taken place, 
which terminated honourably to 
all parties, It is said to be entirely 
incorrect to state that Lord Auck- 
land was in the slightest degree 
averse to the match on account of 
Pitt’s pecuniary difficulties, but on 
the contrary was desirous that a 
marriage should take place between 
him and his daughter, whom he 
believed to be attached to Mr. 
Pitt. 

No one can hesitate to accept 
the statement that the first Lord 
Auckland was not averse to an 
alliance with the greatest man of 
the day, the creator of Ministers, 
and the fountain-head of all the 
patronage of the State. Pecuniary 
difficulties can have formed no in- 
surmountable obstacle. The mere 
fact of a marriage, and the exist- 
ence of a mistress to preside over 
Pitt’s neglected domestic affairs, 
would in itself have made an 
effectual beginning of putting his 
house in order. His income was 
large, and his debts might have 
been extinguished in a few years 


* Life of the Right Honourable William Pitt. By Earl Stanhope. Vols. 3 and 4. 
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by a judicious application of his 
resources to their gradual reduc- 
tion. Possibly another generation 
may be allowed to see the letters 
which are at present withheld. It 
is for us to remain in ignorance. 
We have only to regret that no 
such event as a happy marriage 
occurred to assist in abating the 
annoyances due to the private 
pecuniary embarrassments of the 
overworked statesman—to give 
him an ever-ready and watchful 
guardian over his failing health— 
and probably to have prolonged 
his life for the further service of 
his country, at that time so much 
in need of the counsels of its ablest 
men. 

There were soon, however, 
sterner matters to engross the 
attention of the Minister after his 
short glimpse of possible domestic 
happiness. The result of Buona- 
yarte’s successes in Italy was to 
eee England without a single 
continental ally, and this at a time 
when it had been declared in Paris 
that the Government of England 
and the French Republic could 
not exist together. The vast ex- 
penses of the war in providing our 
own armaments and in subsidizing 
foreign powers, had already created 
a scarcity of gold, when the grow- 
ing alarm of French invasion oc- 
casioned an absolute famine of the 
precious metal. Money was with- 
drawn from the country banks to 
be hoarded at home. The Bank of 
England was in turn stripped of 
its deposits, and was no longer 
able to supply gold in exchange 
for its notes. In this emergency, 
and to avert a national insolvency, 
Pitt took the bold and sagacious 
course of issuing an Order in 
Council to suspend cash payments. 
He knew the vast credit power of 
the country, and availed himself 
of it to prevent the impending 
crash. The step was supported by 
the monied interests of London, 
whose adhesion was essential to 
its success. In a short time the 
necessary measures were completed 
to restore the confidence of the 
country in its financial stability, 
and to enable it to carry on the 
vast operations of the continuing 
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war. It is unnecessary to dwell on 
the evils which of necessity be- 
longed no less to the suspension 
of cash payments than to their 
subsequent resumption, nor on the 
protracted delay of more than 
twenty years during which this 
abnormal condition prevailed. The 
very familiarity with one-pound 
notes, and the comparative rarity 
of the golden guinea, during so 
long a time, must have taken off 
the edge of admiration for the 
confident intrepidity of the man 
who made the great change. The 
return to cash payments in 181 
was accompanied with so aah 
pressure and loss in certain direc- 
tions, that the author of the first 
innovation was not then likely to 
receive unmixed praise for his wise 
but daring act. At the time, the 
recent frightful depreciation of the 
French assignats afforded a plausible 
ground of alarm for those who 
could not, or would not, appreciate 
the difference of circumstances ex- 
isting in England and France. The 
issue of the republican paper was 
the only precedent that could 
then be quoted for such a course, 
and the Opposition in Parliament 
did not fail to use every argument 
to embarrass and perplex the 
labouring Minister in this crisis 
of the nation’s disordered life, 
Closely following on this danger 
came the still greater one of the 
mutinies in the fleet. There was 
abundance of real ground for dis- 
content among the seamen, which 
broke out in open defiance of 
authority at Spithead. The officers 
were deposed from command, the 
men took possession of the ships, 
nor was order restored until the 
just demands of the men had been 
satisfied by a remarkable union of 
vigour and tact on the part of the 
Government. An annual addition 
of more than half a million to the 
allowances of the seamen showed 
the magnitude of their demands, 
and the extent to which it was 
thought right to accede to them. 
A month afterwards there was the 
still more formidable and _ alto- 
gether inexcusable mutiny at the 
Nore. The ships lying at Sheerness 
were joined by the greater part 
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of Admiral Duncan’s fleet, and 
afforded the fearful spectacle of 
twenty-four well-manned vessels in 
open revolt, occupying the mouth 
of the Thames, and at no con- 
siderable distance from the metro- 
olis. Here, too, the cause of 
oyalty peeen. The revolted 
seamen had no remaining griev- 
ances to be redressed ; they were 
menaced by a powerful force ; they 
grew tired of their self-appointed 
leaders, and before long they quietly 
returned to their duty. Vast as was 
the peril surmounted, and great as 
was the crime of the men, it is 
impossible to look back at these 
mutinies without feeling how much 
of thorough English spirit was 
manifested in them. When the 
second phase of the first mutiny 
was in full success at St. Helen’s, 
the delegates who governed the fleet 
threatened to fire upon a particular 
ship, whose crew was suspected of 
an intention to carry her over to 
France to be placed in the hands 
of the enemy. Perfect discipline 
was observed under the rule of the 
delegates, and there was little 


abuse of the absolute power to 


which the men had succeeded. At 
the Nore, the mutineers hoisted the 
royal colours and fired a_royal 
salute in honour of the King’s 
birthday, on the 4th of June. 


All through this agony of 
national danger, the conduct of the 
Opposition was factious and ob- 
structive to the last degree, even to 
the extent of choosing such a time 
for the announcement by its leaders 
of their intention to withdraw 
from any participation in public 
affairs. Pitt was ag usual calm and 
self-possessed. 


One strong instance. .. . was wont to 
be related by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty at that period. There had 
come from the fleet tidings of especial 
urgency. Lord Spencer thought it requi- 
site to go at once to Downing-street and 
consult the Prime Minister. Pitt being 
roused from his slumbers, sat up in bed, 
heard the case, and gave his instructions. 
Lord Spencer took leave, and withdrew. 
But no sooner had he reached the end of 
the street than he remembered one more 
point which he had omitted to state. 
Accordingly he returned to Pitt’s house, 
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and desired to be shown upa second time 
to Pitt’s chamber. There, after so brief 
an interval, he found Pitt as before, 
buried in profound repose. 


Some years afterwards, upon the 
occasion of the arrival of the news 
of Trafalgar, Pitt said that he had 
often been called up by the arrival 
of news of various complexions, 
and whether good or bad, could 
always go to sleep again after it. 
But this brought so much to weep 
over as well as to rejoice at, that 
he could not calm his thoughts, 
and at length got up, although it 
was only three in the morning. 

Pitt’s sincere desire for peace 
with France was illustrated by the 
events of the year 1797. He said, 
‘IT feel it my duty as an English 
Minister and a Christian to use 
every effort to stop so bloody and 
so wasting a war: and subse- 
quently, ‘to produce the desired 
result, I will stifle every feeling of 
pride.’ M. Guizot, in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of Lord 
Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, has de- 
scribed Pitt’s views and position 
with regard to France, in a way 
not less truthful, than honourable 
to himself and his nation. He ad- 
mits that Pitt had no choice but 
war, and that the war was carried 
on by him in the spirit which is 
always hoping for future peace. 

Negotiations with the French 
Directory were actually com- 
menced and continued by Pitt 
under many circumstances of dis- 
couragement. The coup détat of 
the 18th Fructidor put an end to 
the diplomatic operations at Lille ; 
but a very remarkable proposal 
was afterwards made by Barras, in 
which peace on his own terms was 
offered to Pitt, upon the payment 
of two millions sterling as a con- 
sideration for the benefit of Barras 
and those with whom he was 
acting. We know that this was 
their way of doing business ; for 
upon the seizure of American ves- 
sels by the French Government, 
the United States envoys were 
told that nothing could be done 
until upwards of a million had 
been advanced as a loan, and 
£50,000 paid as a douceur to the 
Directors. The Hanse Towns also 
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obtained licences to navigate the 
high seas by a secret payment of 
£150,000 to the same disinterested 
patriots. Strange as it was, Pitt 
was disposed to entertain this pro- 
posal, in order that by a judicious 
and definite expenditure he might 
obtain a most desirable object. In 
writing to the King, he described 
it as a ‘measure quite singular in 
its extent, and of doubtful SUCCESS ; 
but attended with little risk of 
mischief, and worth trying in these 
extraordinary times.’ 

The conflict, however, was to be 
continued with iron, and was not 
to be thus terminated by gold. In 
October, the battle of Camperdown 
destroyed the naval rivalry of the 
Dutch ; and for this victory, as 
well as for the previous triumphs 
of Lords Howe and St. Vincent, 
the King went to return thanks in 
St. Paul’s at the close of the year. 
On this occasion, Pitt was un- 
favourably received in the streets. 
The Minister whose duty compelled 
him to impose such a variety of 
heavy taxes for the maintenance of 
the war, could not hope to escape 
all manifestation of popular dis- 
like. A glance ah the statute 
book for 1797 shows the kind of 
work to which he had to be per- 
yetually directing the attention of 

arliament. There had been no 
time to think of measures of inter- 
nal improvement. Act succeeds 
Act for raising additional forces, 
for imposing fresh taxes, for autho- 
rizing extensive loans, for giving 
the legislative sanction and indem- 
nity on the suspension of cash 
payments, for satisfying the de- 
mands of the mutinous seamen 
while they were reasonable, for 
giving extraordinary powers to 
the Admiralty to deal with them 
after they had ceased to be so, 
Many tongues and many pens were 
active in writing and speaking 
sedition of greater or less intensity. 
The first appearance of the Anti- 
Jacobin in the month of November 
of this year is not without his- 
torical importance, by the diversion 
it effected in favour of the Minister, 
so far as its influence could be 
felt. The light artillery of wit has 
never done more useful service in 
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political warfare. We wish that 
Lord Stanhope had been perfectly 
faithful to its inimitable text in 
the quotations made by him from 
it; and we regret that his severe 
requirement of absolute evidence 
in support of the current traditions 
obliges him, as a rigid historian, 
to pronounce against the pleasant 
belief that Pitt himself was the 
contributor of a few of the happiest 
lines to the poetry of the collec- 
tion. 

The disaffection was not confined 
to the obscure and ignorant. At 
a large public dinner held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in cele- 
bration of Fox’s birthday,the Duke 
of Norfolk presided, and after 
allusions to Washington and Ame- 
rican emancipation, gave the toast 
of ‘The Majesty of the People.’ 
Three months afterwards, at a 
meeting of the Whig Club, Fox 
repeated the same toast. The Duke 
of Norfolk was removed from his 
public offices as Lord Lieutenant of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire and 
as colonel of a militia regiment. 
The name of Fox was struck from 
the list of members of the Privy 
Council, The general attachment 
of the country to the constitutional 
monarchy and to the person of the 
sovereign was amply evinced by 
the large voluntary contributions 
which were made in 1798 towards 
the exigencies of the State. Two 
millions of money was thus sub- 
scribed, a considerable sum in 
itself, but still more important as 
tending to show the spirit of the 
people, and their readiness to pay 
the far larger amounts which it 
was necessary to raise by general 
taxation. 

The difficulty of governing Ire- 
land with an independent Parlia- 
ment would, under the most 
favourable circumstances, have 
been considerable ; but with such 
a Parliament as that which sat in 
Dublin, and in the exasperated 
condition of Irish faction, it was 
simply impossible for any Minister 
to hope that he could succeed in 
maintaining a fair and equal rule 
in Ireland. The occurrence of the 
rebellion precipitated the measure 
of legislative union, which must 
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in any event have been passed 
at ro very distant time from that 
at which it actually took place. 
Religious animosities were pushed 
to the utmost violence; there 
was a most formidable armed 
revolt of the subjects of the realm 
in concert with the national enemy. 
It was essential for the safety of 
the whole community that all the 
powers of Government should be 
centred in one spot, and that equal 
rights should be granted to the 
Roman Catholics who formed so 
large a proportion of the popula- 
tion of the sister island. Lord 
Cornwallis was sent to Ireland in 
the double capacity of Lord Lieute- 
nant and as Commander-in-Chief. 
Under him the rebellion was finally 
suppressed, and the project of 
union was discussed. There is 
ample evidence of the wise and 
moderate spirit in which the affairs 
of Ireland were approached by 
Pitt and his intimate colleagues, 
Wilberforce reports him as ‘re- 
senting and spurning the bigoted 
fury of Irish Protestants.’ Lord 
Cornwallis is perpetually complain- 
ing of the dislike of the people 
about him to any merciful dealing 
with the rebels. In moderate 
counsels on that side of the Irish 
Channel he was only supported by 
his Lord Chancellor (Lord Clare), 
and by Lord Castlereagh, then com- 
mencing his distinguished career 
of statesmanship as lrish Secretary. 

At first the union seemed impos- 
sible in the state of Irish feeling ; 
but in the month of September 
(1798) we find Lord Cornwallis 
writing to Mr. Pitt, ‘The principal 
people here are so frightened that 
they would, I believe, readily con- 
sent to an union, but then it must be 
a Protestant union; and even the 
Chancellor, who is the most right- 
headed politician in the country, 
will not hear of the Roman Catho- 
lics sitting in the United Parlia- 
ment,’ 

It has been sometimes said that 
Pitt’s later years were years of 
decadence, that his sun was waning 
from its meridian splendour, that 
the Iliad of his life was over, and 
its less noble Odyssey in course of 
transaction, This may perhaps so 
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appear to those who can perceive 
greatness only in the full tide of 
success, To us no part of Pitt’s 
political life seems more worthy of 
admiration than that in which he 
jaboured to achieve the freedom of 
his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 
In no other case had he to contend 
against such odds. General opinion 
was against him ; the strong will 
of the King, fortified by religious 
and personal scruples of the most 
unyielding nature, was also against 
him. Many of his most trusted 
and valued colleagues were against 
him. Yet he persevered in the 
conscious rectitude of his inten- 
tions, and it is clear from his mag- 
nificent speech upon the introduc- 
tion of the resolutions in favour of 
union with Ireland (31st January, 
1799), that he regarded that measure 
not only as an end desirable for 
itself, but as a valuable means also 
towards procuring Roman Catholic 
emancipation. The question could 
be discussed with greater safety in 
an Imperial Parliament. Emanci- 
pation, ifgranted, would be deprived 
of its chief supposed dangers when 
the Roman Catholic members sat 
in the general legislative body of 
the whole kingdom. It is evident 
also that a State provision for the 
Catholic clergy was in Pitt’s mind 
from the beginning of the consi- 
deration of the proposal for union 
with Ireland. 

If the Minister’s intentions and 
wishes with regard to the Roman 
Catholics were apparent at the out- 
set of the discussions, the King’s 
sentiments were no less early ex- 
hibited to those who were chiefly 
concerned to know them. He said 
to Dundas, ‘I only hope Govern- 
ment is not pledged to anything in 
favour of the Roman Catholics.’ 
The answergiven was notaltogether 
a candid one, namely, that it was to 
be a matter for future considera- 
tion. In what manner Pitt ever 
expected to overcome the King’s 
poms, supported as they were 

y his conscientious objection to 
the supposed violation of his coro- 
nation oath, remains a matter for 
wonder and doubt. On this point 
he may have relied too much upon 
his own strong views of the rights 
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and policy of the case, and upon 
his power of impressing them upon 
the King. His long career of pre- 
dominance, his ever triumphant 
majorities, may have rendered him 
too confident in himself. He may 
not have appreciated the peculiar 
nature of the obstacle in the King’s 
mind. It depended on moral con- 
victions deserving of much respect, 
but which were totally unassailable 
by such arguments or considera- 
tions of expediency as must on 
many previous occasions have been 
successful in moving the King’s 
resolution from positions of appa- 
rently equal strength. 

By what means the union was to 
be effected is indicated by a phrase 
of Pitt’s in a very early letter 
which passed on the subject from 
himself to Lord Cornwallis. John 
Foster, the Irish speaker, came to 
London to see the ministers. In 
reference to his visit, Pitt wrote to 
the Lord Lieutenant, ‘On the 
whole I think I may venture to 
say that he will not obstruct the 
measure ; and I rather hope, if it 
can be made palatable to oll per- 
sonally, which I believe it may. 


that he will give it fair support. 


Foster afterwards opposed the 
measure; nor would the words, in 
the worst construction that might 
be put upon them, be especially 
mutatis to him. But in general 
it certainly was by sweetening the 
rim of the cup to private lips, that 
the draught it contained was ren- 
dered agreeable to the palates of 
those to whom it was tendered. 
Large compensation was made to 
the owners of the boroughs who 
had returned members to Dublin, 
but were not to continue to nomi- 
nate counterfeit representatives to 
the Imperial Parliament. With 
this exception there was little or 
no direct pecuniary influence em- 
ployed, and here indeed there was 
money's worth surrendered for the 
money, leaving the receivers free 
to vote as they pleased upon the 
question of union. The work was 
accomplished by opening the sluices 
of patronage and preferment. A 
flood of peerages, titles, and offices 
was poured over the thirsty soil, 
which speedily showed itself not 
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ungrateful under such a system of 
irrigation by yielding the desired 
crop to the wishes of its anxious 
cultivators. The union with Ireland 
was accomplished in 1800, By it 
were promoted and secured the 
essential interests of Great Britain 
and Ireland; by it were consoli- 
dated the strength, power, and 
resources of the British Empire. 
Roman Catholic emancipation was 
delayed for a whole generation 
afterwards, but the question had 
an almost immediate effect upon 
the conti: .:nce of Pitt’s Govern- 
ment, 

It has long been known that his 
inability to carry out his own views 
on this subject was the real cause 
of Mr. Pitt's resignation ; and that 
it was not caused by any wish of 
his that an opportunity should be 
afforded for another Government 
to endeavour to make peace with 
France. Yet this latter opinion 
was current at the time, idtheuah 
Pitt himself said enough in public 
to refute it. But the greater 
amount of official reticence then 
prevalent, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the King’s relation to 
the state of affairs, no doubt ren- 
dered it difficult to explain fully 
the true cause which deprived 
the country of his services. There 
is certainly no evidence to esta- 
blish the existence of an orga- 
nized intrigue to remove from 
office the Minister who had been 
for seventeen years supreme. 
Nor is it probable that any such 
scheme should have been delibe- 
rately concerted by those upon 
whom the suspicion of entertaining 
such a design has rested. There 
was no sufficient expectation of 
personal advantage to themselves— 
the sole motive that can be assigned 
in such a transaction—and in the 
actual result neither of the two 
persons who have been chiefly ac- 
cused of wishing to substitute a 
weak for a strong Government at 
atime of the gravest national peril, 
to serve their individual ends, were 
benefited by the changes which 
ensued. On the contrary, Lord 
Loughborough lost the custody of 
the Great Seal, and Lord Auckland 
did not obtain the seat in the 
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Cabinet which he may be supposed 
to have coveted, and to which 
he had a fair right to aspire. 
The latter certainly was guilty of 
no such flagrant and overt breach 
of confidence to a ministerial col- 
league as was involved in the show- 
ing to the King, at Weymouth, by 
the Chancellor, of Mr. Pitt’s private 
letter to himself. Rumours of the 
contemplated relaxation of the laws 
against the Roman Catholics may 
easily have reached the ears of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
so roused the whole episcopate to 
alarm and protest, otherwise than 
by the means of his connexion 
with Lord Auckland, ‘eternal in- 
triguer’ as he was, Pitt had spoken 
out sufficiently to indicate what 
his disposition was, and to raise 
the fears of those who thought it 
their duty to interpose their advice 
against him. 


‘Bad indeed as Lord Lough- 


borough’s conduct was, base as his 
mutives probably were, and ad- 
initting that his treachery has- 
tened the resignation of Pitt, it 
is pretty clear that this event could 
not have been long delayed. 


Pitt 
felt himself bound in honour to 
proceed to redeem the pledges vir- 
tually given by him during the 
negotiations for the Union. The 
King’s mind could hardly have 
been materially influenced by the 
manner in which the minister’s 
intentions were communicated to 
him, whether prematurely by a 
dishonest colleague, or formally and 
in due season by himself. Pitt, 
indeed, in reviewing the trans- 
actions which led to the formation 
of Addington’s Government, is said 
to have regretted nothing, except 
that he had not sooner endeavoured 
to reconcile the King to the mea- 
sure, But would even the support 
of the King have enabled him to 
carry a measure against which there 
would have remained so large and 
owerful an amount of opposition ? 
Ve think not ; and we believe that 
the principal and essential features 
of the history of the time would 
have been little varied if all parties 
had acted in perfect good faith, and 
solely on conscientious motives, 
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instead of at least some of them 
behaving in a widely different 
manner. The King, as it occurred, 
was perhaps the greatest sufferer ; 
and Pitt’s regrets may have been 
intended rather to apply to him, 
than to any altered state of public 
affairs, which might in his opinion 
have been induced by an earlier 
communication of his intentions. 

In 1799, the Cabinet (including 
Lord Loughborough) had been 
unanimous in favour of Catholic 
relief. The only doubt was as to 
the possibility of throwing open 
the most important offices. ‘The 
chief fear was of resistance in the 
highest quarter. The King’sscruples 
about the Coronation Oath had 
troubled him in 1795, upon the 
yroposed repeal of the ‘Test Act. 

ord Kenyon and Sir John Scott 
had then advised him, as lawyers, 
that the Test Act might be repealed 
or altered without any breach of 
the Coronation Oath, or of the Act 
of Union with Scotland. Lord 
Loughborough, who was separately 
consulted at the same time, gave a 
private opinion to the contrary 
effect. Supported by this, the King’s 
repugnance was naturally increased ; 
and Lord Loughborough must have 
known what was likely to be the 
consequences of disclosing to the 
King the determination of Mr. 
Pitt to proceed with a measure of 
emancipation. 

The treason at Weymouth was 
acted late in September (1800), just 
before a Cabinet meeting at which 
the whole ministerial design was 
to be explained. The Chancellor 
attended this Cabinet, and an- 
nounced his opposition. Nothing 
was done, and the further conside- 
ration of the question was post- 
poned for a time, during which the 
Chancellor again addressed the 
King in objection to the Minis- 
terial proposal, Other members of 
the Cabinet came round to his 
views, and thus the question re- 
mained open, until the King him- 
self brought the matter to an issue. 
On the last day of January (1801), 
Pitt wrote to the King begging 
leave to resign unless he might com- 
plete his Irish policy, and recapitu- 

P 
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lating the arguments in its favour. 
The King then proposed the com- 
promise in which Mr. Pitt as well 
as subsequent Ministers had after- 
wards to acquiesce,—namely, that 
the question should be dropped, 
and that for the future its existence 
should be ignored between them. 
At that time it would have been 
clearly wrong to adopt this solution 
of the difficulty. The return of the 
King’s malady, and his continued 
liability to a relapse, completely 
changed the condition of things, 
and at no distant period made it 
imperatively necessary to adopt the 
position which was at this time 
suggested and refused. 

Addington had for many years 
been distinguished as a most excel- 
lent and useful Speaker of the House 
of Commons. He was slightly 
senior to Pitt, and had long been 
on terms of confidential and af- 
fectionate intercourse with him. 
It was to Pitt that he resorted 
when desired to form a new Mi- 
nistry. Pitt assured him of his 


support, and said, ‘I see nothing but 
ruin, Addington, if you hesitate.’ 
A better selection of a new Prime 
Minister could perhaps under the 


circumstances not have been made. 
But the circumstances compelling 
such substitution were indeed un- 
fortunate. None could be sanguine 
in their expectations under a change 
from a Pitt to an Addington. 
Dundas wrote in confidence his 
‘conviction that no arrangement 
can be formed under him as its 
head that will not crumble to pieces 
almost as soon as formed; and he 
speaks of the new Administration 
as being under a head totally in- 
capable of carrying it on. Both in 
and out of Parliament Addington 
failed to command any confidence 
in his ability to govern the country. 

In the midst of the Ministerial 
changes the poor King was attacked 
by a return of insanity. Thus, with 
one set of superseded Ministers 
still actually holding office, and 
their designated successors not yet 
installed, the delicate question of a 
Regency was presented, and of 
necessity required immediate con- 
sideration. Pitt adhered to his 
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former Constitutional opinions, 
and would again have proposed a 
measure of restricted Regency, as 
in 1789. The King’s recovery re- 
moved this additional source of 
difficulty and anxiety ; and Pitt at 
once conveyed to him the assurance 
that his mind should never again 
be disturbed by the mention of the 
Catholic question. This of course, 
so far as he was himself concerned, 
left no reason why he should not 
still be the King’s minister. Un- 
fortunately, however, it was impos- 
sible to restore matters to the con- 
dition in which they stood before 
the resignation. Addington had 
vacated the Speaker's chair, and 
his successor in it had been ap- 
pointed. Pitt was too proud to 
suggest his own return to office. 
It was hardly to be expected that 
Addington should have been for- 
ward in proposing to cancel his 
new position, when his old post 
was not open for him to fall back 
upon. The King and Mr. Pitt him- 
self had only just urged him to 
accept his present office, and he 
may well have thought himself 
qualified to fill it, and entitled to 
retain it. It was not for him to 
believe that he was totally unfit for 
it, nor to take the initiative in 
effecting his own degradation to 
the ranks from the post of com- 
manding officer. The King was in 
no condition to exercise any sound 
judgment, and no doubt felt more 
at ease with the inferior intellect 
and compliant mood of the new 
minister—‘ his own Chancellor of the 
Lachequer’—than he had ever done 
with his great predecessor. The 
resignation of Pitt, therefore, was 
perfected, and the short and un- 
satisfactory Ministerial career of 
his successor commenced. 

In the House of Commons, 
Sheridan had expressed his surprise 
at the retirement of the ablest 
members of the Government, and 
had likened the proceeding to the 
crew of a vessel preparing for 
action, who, instead of clearing the 
decks by throwing overboard the 
lumber, should employ the manceu- 
vre of throwing overboard their 
great guns. This line of remark 
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was fair enough from a political 
adversary. It was reserved for an 
old supporter and confidential friend 
to make the same kind of observa- 
tion on the conduct of the late 
Minister, but in a more offensive 
and malignant form, In a debate 
in the House of Peers, Lord Auck- 
land pretended that he could not 
discover a sufficient reason for re- 
signation at such a moment. He 
afiected not to understand what 
had taken place. He compared the 
retiring Minister to a general who 
should get into his postchaise and 
quit his army in the time of action. 
He alluded to the recent change as 
a mystery, and something difficult 
for one man to explain to another. 
No person could cons been better 
informed than Lord Auckland of 
all that had passed, and of all the 
reasons, and of all the motives, 
which had led to Mr, Pitt’s un- 
willing retirement from the fore- 
most place of duty and danger in 
the great contests of the period. 
The contemporary comment by 
Lord Malmesbury is to the effect 
that the indignant and inquisitive 
speaker had received from Pitt ob- 
ligations which no Minister but one 


with his powers could bestow, or 
any one less eager for office than 


Lord Auckland could ask. Yet 
scarcely had he left office than 
Lord Auckland insinuated that he 
did it for some concealed motive, 
and that the ostensible one was 
insincere. Faithful George Rose 
at once resented the unmerited 
insult to his chief by breaking off 
all intercourse with the offender. 
Pitt himself never spoke to him 
again. 

Many of Pitt’s colleagues, in- 
cluding his own brother, Lord 
Chatham, continued as members 
of Addington’s Government. He 
himself remained on cordial terms 
of intimacy with his successor, sup- 
ported him in Parliament,and took 
an active part *. advising and 
directing the negotiations which 
led to the making of the Peace of 
Amiens. The general satisfaction 
at this event assisted to fortify the 
new ministers, and they had a de- 
creasing opposition against which 
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to contend. Wilberforce, at the end 
of the year, wrote, ‘Pitt supports 
most magnanimously, and assists 
in every way. Addington goes on 
well, is honest and _ respectable, 
and improves in speaking. Little 
or nothing to do in the House,’ 

In the following spring, an at- 
tempt to fix censure upon Mr. Pitt 
and the late Government notably 
recoiled against those who moved 
in it. It resulted in a vote which 
affirmed, by an enormous majority, 
that the thanks of the House of 
Commons should be given to the 
late Ministers for their wise and 
salutary conduct throughout the 
war. And this was followed 
by the passing of the still more 
remarkable resolution, addressed 
to Pitt individually and by name, 
to the effect that he had rendered 
great and important services to his 
country, and especially deserved 
the gratitude of the House. Other 
public honours were bestowed upon 
him. A great festival was held in 
celebration of his birthday on the 
28th of May, at Merchant Taylors’ 
Hall, for which was composed 
Canning’s famous song of ‘The 
Pilot that weathered the Storm; 
a piece which deserves to be in- 
cluded in every collection of Eng- 
lish lyrical poetry. 

During this session Pitt had 
given his support in publie and 
his guidance in private to the 
Government, and at its close he 
was consulted on the framing of 
the Royal speech, in which he 
appears to have made some addi- 
tions and alterations. But there 
was a growing feeling that he was 
in a false position, and that the 
country ought to have the benefit 
of his services as actual Minister. 
His friends thought that he was 
injuring his reputation, not only 
by the continued patronage of a 
feeble Administration, but also by 


rendering himself liable to have his 


opinions quoted in favour of mea- 
sures, when they might be possibly 
given in ignorance of all the de- 
tails of the affairs which were from 
time to time submitted to him. 
The public longed to have the 
fittest and ablest, man again in 
P2 
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power, and it was seen that the 
existing cundition of the Govern- 
ment was a make-shift, which it 
was impossible to consider as per- 
manent. Efforts were made to 
obtain some demonstration of 
opinion from Pitt’s political friends, 
upon which it might be expected 
that Addington would resign. This 
design, however, was stopped by 
the person most concerned in it. 
He said, with equal dignity and 
discretion —‘If my coming into 
office is as generally desired as you 
suppose, it is much better for 
me and for the thing itself to leave 
that opinion to work out its own 
way: and this must happen if the 
opinion is a prevailing one in the 
public mind ; and if it is not, my 
coming into office at all is useless 
and improper.’ He yielded, how- 
ever, to the representations of his 
friends, upon the personal risk in- 
curred by him in advising the 
Government without full access to 
all the materials for forming a 
correct judgment, and from this 
time he declined to do so, An 
occasion immediately arose for 
adopting the new course that had 
been pressed upon him, In answer 
to a letter sent by Lord Hawkes- 
bury to himself at Bath, inclosing 
despatches from France, and re- 

uesting his opinion, he replied 
that ‘it was impossible for him to 
judge with safety or precision of 
such a weighty issue by any infor- 
mation that could be communicated 
at the distance they were from 
each other.’ 

A new Parliament met at the 
end of the year (1802). Pitt was 
ill with gout, and remained at 
Bath or Walmer for some time 
after it assembled. There were 
other sufficient reasons for his 
absence. He had satisfied him- 
self that the Ministerial Budget 
was founded in gross error; and 
although he was still in friendly 
communication with Addington, 
he felt the difficulty of appearing 
in the House of Commons, where 
he could neither remain silent, nor 
speak without saying something 
damaging to the Government. In 
the meantime the public anxiety 
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for his own return to office had 
not abated under the increasing 
troubles on the Continent and the 
growing terror at the name of 
Bonaparte. Addington himself 
seems to have been aware that the 
best provision must be made 
against the coming storm. There 
was at first a notion entertained 
that the great intellect and the 
respectable mediocrity should serve 
together under some nominal chief. 
Lord Chatham was even mentioned 
as the person most likely to be 
acceptable in such a scheme to 
Mr. Pitt. This proposal was made 
through Lord Melville, and by the 
same channel declined in a letter 
(of course dictated by Pitt), which 
teems with political wisdom. The 
scheme was full of objections ; the 
most important perhaps being the 
necessity in our Government ‘ that 
there should be an avowed and 
real Minister, possessing the chief 
weight in the Council, and the 
principal place in the confidence 
of the king. In that respect there 
can be no rivality or division of 
power. That power must rest in 
the person generally called the 
First Minister, and that Minister 
ought to be the person at the head 
of the finances.’ 

Upon finding that the plan of 
divided power was impossible, 
Addington appears to have been 
ready to make any personal sacri- 
fice that might be needed to secure 
again to the nation the public 
services of Pitt. The necessity of 
a change was obvious; but there 
were others to be consulted, and 
personal differences to be adjusted, 
which did not, in fact, admit of ad- 
justment.. No arrangement, there- 
fore, could be made; and things 
went on ostensibly as before, but 
with the important difference that 
some alienation of feeling had un- 
avoidably taken place between the 
great Reality and the well-mean- 
ing but insufficient substitute who 
occupied the place that should 
have still been his, Lord Stanhope, 
with that excellent candour and 
desire to render credit where it is 
due, which is habitual to him, gives 
it as his opinion that during these 
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negotiations for the reinstatement 
eof Mr. Pitt, both parties acted with 
perfect rectitude and honour. Pitt 
was bound to form the ablest 
Government he could, and of the 
strongest materials at his command. 
Addington, too, had a right to his 
own opinions on the policy of in- 
troducing .as his colleagues those 
who had been recently opposed to 
him on the great question of peace, 
which was still the leading topic 
of affairs. Each showed commend- 
able fidelity to his personal friends 
—a quality without which, it may 
be remarked, no politician in Eng- 
land has ever long prospered or 
succeeded in securing lasting public 
esteem. 

In May the war with France 
again broke out. It was impossible 
for Pitt to remain longer absent 
from his place in Parliament. In 
the debate upon the King’s Mes- 
sage, he made one of his greatest 
speeches. Unfortunately, our know- 
ledge of its merits must rest upon 
the incidental mention made of it 
in the letters and diaries of con- 
temporaries, Fox, also, on this 


occasion appeared with surpassing 


force in a speech (according to: 


Speaker Abbot’s journal) ‘ of more 
art, eloquence, wit, and mischief, 
than I ever remember to have 
heard from him,’ The best account 
of Pitt’s speech, and of the whole 
scene, is contained in a letter from 
the late Lord Dudley, at that time 
a young member of the new House 
of Commons, 


When he came in, which he did not 
till after Lord Hawkesbury had been 
speaking nearly an hour, all the attention 
of the House was withdrawn for some 
moments from the orator and fixed on 
him ; and as he walked up to his place, 
his name was repeated aloud by many 
persons, for want, I imagine, of some 
other way to express their feelings. 
Erskine and Whitbread were heard with 
impatience ; and when at the end of a 
tedious hour and a half, he rose (twenty 
minutes to eight), there was first a violent 
and almost universal cry of ‘ Mr. Pitt ! 
Mr. Pitt ! He was then cheered before 
he had uttered a syllable, a mark of 
approbation which was repeated at almost 
all the brilliant passages and remarkable 
sentiments; and when he sat down (nine), 
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there followed three of the longest, most 
eager, and most enthusiastic bursts of 
applause I ever heard in any place on 
any occasion. As far as I observed, how- 
ever, it was confined to the Parliamentary 
‘Hear him! Hear him! but it is pos- 
sible that the exclamations in the body 
of the House might have hindered me 
from hearing the clapping of hands in the 
gallery. This wonderful agitation, you 
will readily perceive, it would not be fair 
to ascribe wholly to the superiority of his 
eloquence on that particular occasion— 
he was applauded before he spoke, which 
is alone a sufficient proof. Much must 
be attributed to his return at such an 
awful moment to an assembly which he 
had been accustomed to rule, from which 
he had been long absent, and in which 
he had not left a successor ; some little, 
perhaps, to his addressing a new Parlia- 
ment, in which there were many members 
by whom he had never or rarely been 
heard, and whose curiosity must of course 
have been raised to the highest pitch. 

His physical powers are, I am scriously 
concerned to remark, perceptibly im- 
paired. He exhibits strong marks of 
bad health. Though his voice has not 
lost any of its depth or harmony, his 
lungs seem to labour in those prodigious 
sentences which he once thundered forth 
without effort, and which (to borrow a 
phrase from your favourite metaphysician, 
Monboddo) other men have ‘neither the 
understanding to form nor the vigour to 
utter.’ 

Fox's speech on the following evening 
was, I think, a far greater effort of mind. 
It was much the best I ever heard from 
him, and stands immediately next to the 
greatest among those of his antagonist. 
It was free from his usual and lamentable 
fault of repetition. Every one seemed to 
agree that he outdid himself. Fortu- 
nately, it has not shared the fate of Pitt’s, 
though two sides of the Morning Chronicle 
cannot give a very couplete idea of this 
wonderful piece of wit and argument, 
which took near three hours in delivering. 
Don’t imagine that, from this accidental 
superiority in one instance, I mean to 
draw any inference as to the comparative 
talents of the men. I believe it arose 
merely from the different ground on 
which circumstances induced them to 
stand. Pitt taking professedly a very 
narrow, Fox a very wide field, the genius 
of the one was circumscribed, the other 
had room to display all his resources. 


On this memorable occasion Pitt 
spoke of the dangers to this country 
of French ambition, and of the 
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necessity for making due provision 
to resist it. By his whole conduct 
during the remainder of the session 
he seems to have thought it the first 
duty to urge measures of national 
defence, and not to embarrass 
affairs by attempting a change in 
the Government. It might not be 
a strong one, but there was no 
reason why active military and 
naval preparations should’ not be 
carried on by it, and these prepa- 
rations would be impeded or inter- 
rupted by the doubts and delays 
incident to a change of Ministry. 
It must be admitted that the posi- 
tion now assumed by Pitt was one 
of great difficulty, and that it was 
almost certain to expose him to 
disparagementand misconstruction, 
He could neither praise, nor was 
he yet prepared to carry censure to 
the length of voting upon any 
vital question against the Govern- 
ment, On public grounds he was 
consulting what he considered to 
be the interests of the State. Per- 
sonally his forbearance is the more 
to be commended, inasmuch as 


all friendly intercourse had ceased 
between himself and Addington, 


by whom also his bitterest anta- 
gonist, Mr. Tierney, was now intro- 
duced to office. 

Early in the following year (1804), 
a short return of the King’s unfor- 
tunate malady seemed to render it 
probable that the Prince of Wales 
might shortly be called upon to 
assume the Regency, and to direct 
the formation of a Government. 
This led to a communication with 
Pitt, in which it was suggested that 
he should become a member of a 
new Ministry to be constituted 
under Lord Moira as Premier, and 
in which he should serve along 
with Fox, and all the best men 
who would join it. Pitt again in- 
sisted upon the absolute necessity, 
for his own credit and utility, that 
he should be at the head of any 
Government in which he took part ; 
but indicated his willingness now 
to undertake the formation of a 
Ministry in his own way, and such 
as would be agreeable to the King, 
whenever called upon by him to 
do S50. 
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In April, Addington himself ap- 
pears to have made advances to* 
Pitt, but was met by the informa- 
tion that Pitt could only act upon 
a communication from the King. 
In this Addington, fully aware of 
the weakness of his own situation, 
immediately acquiesced. Pitt, 
equally alive to the national danger, 
and to the urgency for constructing 
the strongest possible Cabinet out 
of theavailable materials, made Fox 
acquainted with what was passing, 
and undertook to endeavour to 
persuade the King to authorize him 
to consult with Fox and Lord 
Grenville on the formation of an 
united Government. Pitt now 
took action by addressing himself 
to the King through Lord Eldon, 
by a letter, in which he announced 
his intention of opposing the Go- 
vernment as weak and incapable of 
conducting public afiairs at such 
a critical period. On the 26th of 
April, Addington resigned, and 
Pitt was desired to submit to the 
King the list of a new Adminis- 
tration. Lord Stanhope has sup- 
plied an able vindication of the 
conduct of the great ex-Minister 
during the interval of his exclusion 
from office :-— 


In this and in some of the preceding 
chapters I have traced the course of Mr. 
Pitt from the hour when he left the 
Cabinet to the hour when once again he 
stood upon its threshold. Within a recent 
date a whole flood of light has been 
poured upon his conduct during these 
three years. His views all through that 
time ure laid bare in abundant and au- 
thentic records. His most familiar letiers 
have been carefully preserved, his most 
secret conferences have been minutely 
noted down, and both have been sent to 
press without stint or reserve of any kind. 
No statesman perhaps was ever yet ex- 
posed to so searching an ordeal. Had he, 
in these years out of office, dipped into 
any intrigue unworthy of the public eye, 
and intended for lasting concealment, his 
very celebrity would here have turned 
against hisfame. But, on the contrary, 
as it appears to me, his career, even when 
thus closely pried into, stands forth un- 
sullied and pure. In every transaction 
of the period he will be found, as | con- 
ceive, to combine a lofty regard for the 
public interests with a nice sense of per- 
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sonal honour; nay, I will even venture 
to assert that the various charges which 
have formerly been brought against him 
in referring to this time, can only be sus- 
tained on imperfect information, and will 
be found to wane and fade away in exact 


proportion as more light is brought to 
bear upon them. 


Pitt’s desire was,as is well stated 
in a remarkable letter from Lord 
Castlereagh to the Marquis of 
Wellesley, in India, to form ‘an 
arrangement which should embrace 
the leading men of all parties, as 
best calculated to keep down fac- 
tious discussions during the war, 
and to afford the King the repose 
and tranquillity so essential to his 
health.” With this view Pitt’s 
scheme for the new Government, 
in grand rebuke of all narrow 
party and personal feelings, in- 
cluded. the names of Fox, Lord 
Grenville, and Grey. Office was 
also offered to the present Marquis 
of Lansdowne; and even ‘Tierney 
might have remained if he had 
chosen todo so. The King made 
a struggle to retain Addington, and 
was inexorable in his refusal to 
admit Fox to the Cabinet. ‘ Never 
in any conversation I have had 
with him in my life has he so 
baffled me,’ said Pitt, after his first 
long interview with the Sovereign. 
Fox begged his friends to join the 
Government if they thought right, 
without considering his personal 
exclusion as an impediment to 
their own freedom of action. But 
his generosity was to his friends 
only; for at this moment in his 
wrivate letters he could use such 
Comal of Pitt as to call him ‘a 
mean, low-minded dog ; and again, 
‘he is a mean rascal, after all, and 
you who have sometimes supposed 
him to be highminded were quite 
wrong.’ 

Many of the existing Ministers 
remained ; but circumscribed as he 
was in his sphere of choice, the 
only fresh appointments of con- 
spicuous value that were open to 
be made by Pitt, were those of 
Lord Melville, Mr. Canning, and 
Lord Harrowby;and the importance 
of the two last must not of course 
be judged according to the standard 
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of reputation afterwards acquired 
by them. Thus with failing health, 
and at a time of unexampled diffi- 
culty, Pitt resumed office, and had 
to encounter the vast share of 
labour and responsibility which 
fell to him under these circum- 
stances. 

Very different were the features 
of the too short Administration, 
which came to a close with his own 
life, from those of his former long 
tenure of power. It was not with- 
out its immediate successes, but it 
was deeply marked by occasions 
for pain and anxiety. He lived to 
negotiate the great alliance with 
Russia and Austria, which saved 
England from being alone in her 
resistance to the ambition of 
Napoleon and the power of France. 
But he did not live to see the 
ripening of the fruits of his own 
policy. He lived to speed Nelson 
on his departure when going 
forth to establish our naval supre- 
macy at Trafalgar, and he lived 
to receive the news of that glori- 
ous victory. He lived to recog- 
nise the great promise of military 


excellence in Arthur Wellesley. 
But he never again completely en- 
joyed his former authoritative sway 


in the House of Commons. His 
private feelings were embittered 
and his public difficulties were 
aggravated by the impeachment of 
Lord Melville, and the loss of him 
as a colleague. Finally, the appa- 
rent destruction at Austerlitz of all 
his schemes of Continental resis- 
tance to Bonaparte completed what 
the intelligence of the surrender at 
Ulm had commenced. The shock 
was too severe for his failing health 
and overtasked energies. Upon 
the confirmation of the news of the 
disastrous capitulation of Ulm, 
Lord Malmesbury (then, as it hap- 

ned, seeing him for the last time) 
ie recorded Pitt's altered manner 
and look, and his own forebodings 
of the loss with which the nation 
was threatened. 

His last appearance in public was 
at the usual civic festivity at Guild- 
hall on the gth November (1805). 
The people had taken the horses 
from his carriage and drawn him 
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in triumph through the streets. 
His health was drunk as the 
saviour of Europe. In the few 
very notable words by which he 
returned thanks, he disclaimed the 
title. ‘Europe is not to be saved 
by any single man. England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and 
will, as I trust, save Europe by her 
example’—words which deserve to 
be coupled with those of Nelson’s 
then recent signal at Trafalgar, 
and which, like them, derive an 
impressiveinterest from containing, 
as it were, the dying bequest of 
national exhortation from the great 
soul that uttered them. 

The main public events in home 
politics of Pitt’s later years are the 
trish Union, with his consequent 
retirement from and return to 
office. Throughout all the com- 
plications arising from these trans- 
actions he maintained, as always, 
a straight and even course. From 
all the letters and memoirs of the 
time, which have been abundantly 
ae. no passage or line can 

e cited to throw doubt upon the 

erfect integrity and rectitude of 
1is conduct. With such a Sove- 
reign to deal with as George IIL, 
with all the temptations arising 
from the inferiority of those with 
whom he was associated, as well as 
of those to whom he was opposed, 
he never for an instant forgot the 
great purpose of his life. It was 
his chosen duty to serve the coun- 
try. From this no personal am- 
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bition, no factions of friend or foe, 
could deter him. From this no 
such seductions of ease and literary 
leisure as prevailed at Dropmore 
and St. Anne’s Hill ever detained 
him. From this neither the ability 
nor the perseverance of the King 
could turn him; and obstinate as 
the King’s perseverance is known 
to have been, his abilities in his 
own sphere (which are not so 
generally admitted) were no less 
formidable obstacles in the path of 
an independent Minister. Once 
only he yielded to the feelings 
rather than to the will of the Sove- 
reign, and that was when his very 
existence as the reasonable head of 
the State would have been de- 
stroyed by persistence in opposition 
to them. His opponent in his life 
and his successor after his death 
had to make precisely the same 
concession, Though he did not 
live to witness the full development 
of his own enlightened views in 
domestic politics, nor to hail the 
rostration of the first French 
tmpire and the restoration of 
European liberty for which he had 
so long laboured, it was to his 
counsels chiefly that much of the 
future was due; and the name of 
Pitt should ever be remembered in 
connexion with the passing of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Act and 
with that of the Reform Bill, no 
less than with the successes of 
the Spanish Peninsula and of 
Waterloo, 
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ADRIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MEETING AT LINDENBAD. 


The voice which I did more esteem 
Than music in her sweetest key ; 
Those eyes, which unto me did seem 
More comfortable than the day— 
These now by me as they have been, 
Shall never more be heard or seen ; 
But what I once enjoyed in them, 


Shall seem hereafter as a dream. 


SULTRY July evening of the 
year 185—, under the lime- 
trees at Lindenbad. A young wo- 
man, dressed in deep mourning, 
was sitting alone in the shade, a 
little way apart from the gay 
crowd that thronged the prome- 
nade, and listened (or not) to the 
band belonging to the Kursaal. 
One glance at Mrs, Eustace 


would have been enough to tell 
you that she was an Englishwoman 
of good birth and breeding; and 
another (she was one whom you 
would not be likely to ne by with 


a single glance), would probably 
have led you to conclude that she 
was a widow, though not long past 
her earliest youth. 

There was an expression in her 
face of suffering met and con- 
quered, and yet abiding in the 
heart more as a cherished guest 
than an unwelcome intruder: a 
kind of recueillement (will anybody 
help me to the English for that 
most expressive word?) in her air 
and manner, and in the soft 
shadow that lay on her delicate 
features, which told to all who had 
eyes to see, that her part in the 
drama of Life had been early 
played out ; and that she now sat 
aside, in a figurative sense as she 
was doing in reality, and watched 
the tide flow by her with only that 
degree of interest which a tender 
heart must always feel for the joys 
and sorrows of others—the spirit 
of him who said so nobly, ‘I ama 
man—nothing human can be in- 
different to me.* 


* Homo sum—nihil humane a me alienum puto. 


G. WITHER. 


I am inclined to think that Mrs. 
Eustace’s position at this, the mo- 
ment I have chosen to introduce 
her to you, was not far from being 
an illustration of the periection of 
passive enjoyment. 

Sitting under a flowering lime- 
tree in the golden glow of asummer 
evening, listening to good music, 
which was near enough for the ear 
to distinguish the most delicate 
shades of tone, and yet so distant 
as to exclude all danger of its be- 
coming noisy. Thatthe performers 
were invisible added to the charm : 
nothing is less poetical than the 
aspect of a hot and probably thirsty 
German ; and to complete one’s en- 
joyment of the situation, [ imagine 
one should be free to suppose that 
the sweet harmony, like the per- 
fumed air and the golden quivering 
light, is an emanation of the ele- 
ments, 

To enjoy to the full an hour like 
this, one must be alone. Thoughts 
and feelings, even such as are called 
forth by the presence of those we 
most love, have in them something 
ofan exciting and agitating nature, 
and are, besides, hard worked 
enough in the daily struggle of life ; 
let them rest for a time, and let 
sensation, that which the French 
so happily term bien-étre, have un- 
disputed sway. 

lf you were to try this experi- 
ment, and sit awhile alone and 
silent, looking up now and then 
through the soft green leaves to the 
golden light, and listening to the 
murmur of insect-life among the 
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lime-blossoms, mingling with other 
sweet sounds on the evening breeze, 
it could scarcely fail to strike you 
that some of the purest enjoyments 
of life are among those mosi easy 
of attainment ; and that the ‘ com- 
mon air, the sun, the skies’ can 
impart a sense of peace and hap- 
piness to all whose hearts and 
eyes are open to their benign 
influences. 

Thoughts of this nature were 
passing through the mind of Mrs. 
Eustace as she sat apart, when her 
reverie was prevented from deepen- 
ing into a dream by a shadow 
which suddenly came between her 
and the sunlight, while a loud 
eager voice pronounced her name, 

‘Mrs. Eustace, how delighted I 
am to see you!’ 

She looked up. The shadow was 
fully accounted for by a burly and 
substantial form ; and the voice, 
as well as a large hand clothed in 
grey cotton, which was thrust to- 
wards her, belonged to the Reverend 
Frederick Pigott, who was slightly 
known to Lucy Eustace as having 
filled the post of curate of Wither- 
ingham, her husband’s home,during 


a temporary absence of the rector, 
some years before. 
The tone of joyful surprise in 


his greeting roused Mrs. Eustace 
to return it with a degree of cor- 
diality which she felt conscious was 
partlyassumed. The Rev. Frederick 
was not gifted with peculiarly acute 
perceptions ; and the soft smile 
bestowed on him was more than 
sufficient to set him off again. 

* How de-lighted I am to see you! 
Where dave you come from? 

‘From Marseillesthrough Switzer- 
land last ; though I have travelled 
so much since I saw you, Mr. 
Pigott, that I feel tempted to say 
“from. going up and down in the 
earth.” ; 

‘Ah, truly. You may believe 
that I heard with deep regret of 
your loss, and 

Lucy Eustace hastened to in- 
terrupt the worthy man, who was 
one of that numerous class of ex- 
cellent human beings who are ut- 
terly devoid of tact, and will handle 
a raw nerve as though it were solid 
bone. 
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‘Are you staying at Lindenbad, 
Mr. Pigott ? 

‘Yes. I came here some time 
ago, with—with a sick friend ; and 
as the place seemed to agree with 
him, I accepted the situation of 
chaplain for the English visitors, 
which was vacant at the time. 
Are you travelling quite alone? 

‘No. Miss Vernon is with me, 
but she is just now walking with 
Lord and Lady Medway, and goes 
with them to England to-morrow.’ 

‘Miss Vernon! Lord Medway’s 
niece ? 

Mrs. Eustace assented, and to 
her no small surprise her companion 
turned scarlet, and exclaimed hur- 
riedly, 

‘Good gracious! how very unfor- 
tunate. Then, checking, himself 
with an effort, he added, in a tone 
that would fain have been indif- 
ferent, ‘ But you are to be left here 
alone! I think you said Miss 
Vernon was going to England to- 
morrow.’ 

‘I did say so. 
her? 

He coloured again, deeper than 
before, and endeavoured in vain to 
recover his lost self-possession. 

*‘No—not exactly—that is, I 
never saw her—but I—are you 
going to try the waters here? 

Mrs. Eustace was too compas- 
sionate to pursue the subject in the 
face of her companion’s painful 
embarrassment, and allowed the 
stream of talk to flow in another 
channel, down which it is unne- 
cessary to pursue it. Probably a 
long course of practice in teaching 
the Catechism had impressed the 
good curate with an idea that the 
proper form of dialogue consists of 
question and answer; and in virtue 
of his office he invariably assumed 
the interrogatory part. He was a 
good, well-meaning young man, 
but as unspeakably tiresome as a 
good man with a very small mind 
may easily be ; and an expression 
of wearied resignation was stealing 
over Mrs, Eustace’s countenance, 
when she saw the Medways and 
Catherine Vernon approaching,and 
roused herself at the prospect of a 
speedy deliverance. 

‘Here is Miss Vernon,’ 


Do you know 


she re- 
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marked, with a covert look at her 
companion. 

‘ Bless me! I had quite forgotten,’ 
he exclaimed, with a nervous start. 
‘I must be off at once. You are 
sure Lord and Lady Medway go 
to-morrow? And you remain at 
the “ Adler,” I presume? May I 
call on you! Our service is at three 
in the afternoon to-morrow. Good- 
bye, good-bye.’ And he bustled off 
as Catherine Vernon and her com- 
panions approached. 

‘So you have found a friend, 
Lucy. Who is he?’ said Lady 
Medway. 

‘A Mr. Pigott, who was once 
curate at Witheringham, and is 
now chaplain here. He seemed 
very much struck with your name, 
Catherine. Do you know anything 
about him ? 

The colour rushed over Cathe- 
rine’s face. She was naturally 


gifted with much self-possession, 
but now her eyes filled with tears, 
and Mrs, Eustace saw that she was 
strangely moved. She paused a 
moment before answering,and then 
said— 

‘I have heard of Mr. Pigott, but 


I never saw him.’ 

Surely there is an inferior species 
of demon whose office it is to urge 
people to say the very thing which, 
under the circumstances, had better 
be left unsaid ; and he must have 
triumphed in his handiwork as Mrs, 
Eustace exclaimed— 

‘Why, that is almost exactly what 
he said of you! I should never 
have expected to find anything like 
a mysterious affinity between you 
two! 

Lady Medway frowned empha- 
tically at her unconscious cousin ; 
but Catherine said, very gently— 

‘There is no mystery, dear Lucy; 
only a_ painful association of 
thought.’ Andshe walked gravely 
on with Lord Medway. 

‘What have I said? I never 
knew that they had even heard each 
other’snames.’ Lucy Eustace looked 
imploringly at Lady Medway, who 
shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Oh, it isthe old story, of course. 
Mr, Pigott was the tutor with whom 
Adrian L’Estrange was travelling 
in France at that time, you know, 
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and he was afterwards with him 
when the business came to an end. 
Surely you remember, Lucy? But 
I really hoped Catherine had had 
more proper pride. What can the 
man be to her? 

‘Poor darling, she has behaved 
nobly ; but I do not expect she will 
ever quite get over it. How grieved 
Tam that [ mentioned Mr. Pigott’s 
name! It will rouse a train of 
thought in her mind which | have 
tried so hard to banish from it; 
but I well know the task is vain; 
for feelings strong and deep as hers, 
once moved, never entirely recover 
their balance.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. Excuse 
me, Lucy, but you know I always 
thought you a trifle too sentimental ; 
and | believe that if Catherine ha 
passed this season in Paris with us, 
instead of choosing to fancy her 
health was delicate, and going off 
to Algeria with you, we might have 
heard no more of her feelings. By- 
the-bye, I forgot to tell you that 
Medway finds the trains are changed 
on Monday, and we shall be able 
to get on to Cologne in one day: 
so we intend to remain here over 
to-morrow.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ answered 
Mrs. Eustace, feeling that a longer 
conversation with Lady Medway 
on the often-discussed subject of 
Catherine Vernon would not be 
likely to lead to any satisfactory 
result. 

Laura Medway and Lucy Eustace 
were first cousins. Catherine 
Vernon was Lord Medway’s niece ; 
and being early left an orphan an 
an heiress, her life had been spent 
partly with the Medways, and 
partly with her other guardian, her 
mother’s brother, Darcy Pierrepont. 
The ten years’ difference in age 
which separated Catherine from 
Lucy Eustace had not prevented a 
wari and constant friendship from 
springing up between them; and 
recent events had bound them yet 
closer by the ties of suffering 
endured and tenderly soothed. It 
was, perhaps, not to be wondered 
at, that with health and happiness 
alike shaken by a cruel blow, 
Catherine Vernon had preferred to 
accompany her friend on a journey 
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to Algeria, to carrying an aching 
heart into the whirl of amusement 
which seemed a necessary condi- 
tion of existence to the gay and 
volatile Laura Medway. 

But now the friends were about 
to separate. Lady Medway enjoyed 
having Catherine with her, and 
loved her warmly after her own 
fashion. Though all the higher 
qualities of Catherine’s character 
were above her powers of appre- 
ciation, still she felt the charm 
of her gentle steadfast spirit, and 
found that her society made the 
brief intervals that she was con- 
strained to pass in what would 
otherwise have been a {éte-d-téle 
with Lord Medway, considerably 
less irksome. The plea of health 
being no longer available, a ren- 
dezvous was arranged at Lindenbad, 
from whence Lord and Lady 
Medway were about to proceed to 
their Highland shootin stele: and 
Laura confidently predicted that 
on their return from Scotland, Mrs. 
Eustace would be constrained to 
own that her remedy for the cure 
of a wounded spirit was the more 
efficacious of the two. 

Lucy, who knew Catherine tho- 
roughly, did not agree with her ; 
but she and Laura Medway had 
always held different views of life. 
How could it be otherwise, when 
their experience of it was so widely 
different ? 

Theeyening passed rather heavily. 
Lord and Lady Medway went off 
to the Kursaal, where Catherine 
positively refused to accompany 
them ; and though the two friends 
sat together, and talked far into the 
night on a number of subjects in- 
teresting to both, a cloud hung 
over the freedom of their inter- 
course. Thoughts and recollec- 
tions had been roused in the mind 
of Catherine, before whose poignant 
suffering all others faded into in- 
significance ; and as Mrs. Eustace 
abstained on principle from any 
allusion to the one bitterly painful 
subject which was uppermost in 
the minds of both, there was an 
uncomfortable feeling between 
them of restraint and pre-occupa- 
tion, like the presence of a third 
unwelcome person, which destroyed 
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the charm of confidential talk, and 
neither was sorry when the evening 
came to a close. 

When Mrs, Eustace entered the 
salon at the ‘ Preussische Adler, 
which the party occupied together, 
on the foliowing morning, she 
found Lady Medway in a state of 
mind that can only be properly de- 
scribed as ‘ cross.’ 

‘Really, Lucy,’ she began, in a 
plaintive tone, ‘you have com- 
pletely spoiled Catherine. I begged 
her to come with Medway and me 
this morning to the Waldschloss, 
the ruins in the wood which Baron 
Rothenfeldt told us of, and the 
foolish girl says she wants to go to 
church!’ 

‘Very unconscionable of her, in- 
deed ; but I assure you that Cathe- 
rine has done as she pleased on 
this and every other point since we 
have been together ; and as long as 
her wilfulness takes the turn of 
going to church on Sunday, I think 
we can hardly blame it.’ 

‘ But such a stupid little church! 
Just as if you believed that Cathe- 
rine could have the bad taste to 
care for going to that trumpery 
little Lutheran chapel! No, Lucy ; 
you know as well as I do that she 
only wishes to go for the sake of 
seeing that wretched Pigott, who 
ought to have been hanged for his 
neglect of his pupils, long ago.’ 

‘I would rather give Catherine 
credit for a better motive. When 
one has been long abroad, it re- 
quires all the outward aids one can 
command to keep up our own Eng- 
lish feeling about Sunday ; and for 
my part, [ would never miss an 
opportunity of attending an Eng- 
lish service, however badly per- 
formed.’ 

Lady Medway 
shoulders, 

* All very well for you, my dear, 
who “ go in” for piety and despis- 
ing the world; but it is really 
rather hard upon Catherine to ex- 
pect her to fullow your lead in all 
your fancies, She is too young 
and too pretty yet to donner dans 
la dévotion.’ 

‘Oh, Laura, Laura!’ 

‘I dare say I shock you, my 
dear: never mind ; let me go my 


shrugged her 
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own way, and you can pray for me 
with a comfortable sense of superior 
excellence, But seriously, about 
Catherine: surely you agree with 
me, that we ought to try to keep 
that miserable business out of her 
head as much as possible. Now if 
she goes and “sits under” your 
Reverend Pigott, I know what will 
be the consequence.’ 

‘I really think you had better 
let Catherine have her own way in 
this instance, said Mrs. Eustace ; 
‘I, at all events, could not try to 
persuade her to do what I would 
not do myself; and as I am to lose 
her to-morrow, I own I should re- 
gret to give up her company for 
to-day, and we settled to go and sit 
in the gardens after church,’ 

‘Oh! if your plans are arranged, 
of course I cannot expect to inter- 
fere with them,’ answered Lady 
Medway, rather pettishly. ‘The 
bore is, that Medway has asked 
that fat Baron to come with us, 
and three is a perfectly inadmis- 
sible number for an expedition.’ 

‘Catherine is quite free as far as 
I am concerned ;‘ if you can per- 
suade her to go with you, Labsolve 
her from all her promises to me, 
said Lucy Eustace. But Catherine 
was not to be persuaded, either by 
Lady Medway’s insinuations, or 
the despairing glances of Baron 
Rothenfeldt, who had counted on 
the society of the lovely heiress ; 
and the trio departed in a frame of 
mind not likely to conduce to the 
discovery of much beauty in the 
old Waldschloss. 

Mrs. Eustace and Catherine were 
early at the chapel, which, it must 
be confessed, deserved the abuse 
heaped on it by Lady Medway. It 
was avery wretched little chapel, 
with a dirty floor and a number of 
rush-bottomed chairs, a temporary 
pulpit and reading-desk of stained 
wood, and the tawdry decorations 
of German Lutheran taste on the 
altar. The congregation was ex- 
tremely small, and- Mrs, Eustace’s 
attention was attracted by a tall 
and very thin man, who occupied 
a chair at the farther end of the 
row where she and Catherine 
Vernon had taken their places. 
There was something very distin- 
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guished and decidedly English 
about him, in spite of a long, curl- 
ing, reddish beard, and a quantity 
of thick chestnut hair, rather care- 
lessly arranged. He sat with his 
face resting on a thin white hand, 
and his features were quite con- 
cealed; but as she looked, some- 
thing in the turn of both head and 
hand, and the sharp outline of a 
hollow temple, struck Mrs, Eustace 
with a vague recollection of having 
seen them before ; and she watched 
with some interest for a sight of 
his face. 

He remained sitting in the same 
attitude during the first part of the 
service, and did not stand up till 
the Creed was said. At this mo- 
ment Catherine Vernon dropped 
her prayer-book—leaned forward, 
as if to recover it, and then, with a 
swaying movement, fell on Mrs. 
Eustace’s shoulder, insensible. 

There was a general commotion, 
and some difficulty in getting her 
removed from the church. Many 


persons offered their help to Mrs, 
Eustace, who looked among them 
for the stranger who had excited 
her attention ; but he was nowhere 


to be seen, and Catherine Vernon’s 
long and obstinate fainting-fit re- 
quired all her friend’s care and 
thoughts. Long after she was car- 
ried home and laid on her bed, she 
remained senseless ; but by degrees 
consciousness returned, and she sat 
up and gazed round her with a 
troubled and awe-struck gaze. 

* What is it, dearest? whispered 
Mrs. Eustace. Catherine seized 
her by the arm. 

‘One has come to me from the 
dead, Lucy ! she said, in low, trem- 
bling tones; and then throwing 
herself back with a piteous cry— 
‘Oh, Adrian! my Adrian !'—she 
burst into a passion of tears and 
sobs. 

The truth at once flashed into 
Mrs. Eustace’s mind, It was a 
likeness to Adrian L’Estrange 
which had perplexed her in the 
pale stranger; he must have been 
the ‘sick friend’ to whom Mr. 
Pigott had alluded, the cause of 
his unaccountable . agitation on 
hearing of Cutherine’s being at’ 
Lindenbad : and though much was 
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still incomprehensible to Mrs, 
Eustace, who believed with Cathe- 
rine that Adrian L’Estrange had 
been dead for many months, she 
felt assured that the mystery would 
easily be explained. 

‘Calm yourself, dearest,’ she said ; 
‘be sure that if it really was Adrian 
L’Estrange that you saw, he is cer- 
tainly living. 1 noticed him too, 
and the likeness perplexed me, 
though, as you know, 1 never saw 
much of Mr. L’Estrange. But oh! 
Catherine, living or not, I hoped 
he had been dead to you!’ 

‘So he iss My Adrian—the 
Adrian I loved all my life—died, 
as you say, long ago to me; but 
that was why, when he looked at 
me with the very look I have seen 
so often, it was as though I saw a 
spectre; and she .shuddered and 
trembled again at the recollec- 
tion. 

‘Tt will all be explained, believe 
me; I will send at once to Mr. 
Pigott.’ 

‘No, no; I have got over my 
foolish terror now, and I would not 
have it be known for the world, if 


he really lives, that I recognised’ 


him.’ 

‘Oh that you had gone with the 
Mecways! What aseolding I shall 
get from Laura! Mrs. £ustace 
said this to divert her friend’s 
mind from the shock it had re- 
ceived, and her purpose was an- 


swered, 

‘Laura shall know nothing 
about it. Believe me, Lucy, I have 
some pride; though you have 
seen me in all my weakness and 
suffering, and I cannot wear a 
mask to you, yet I have too much 
self-respect to bear that any other 
human being should pity me fora 
forsaken, deceived woman.’ 

‘Not deceived, dearest. Hardly 
though I cannot help thinking of 
him, I believe he deceived himself 
and not you. He was weak—oh, 
how miserably weak!—but not 
wicked.’ 

Poor Catherine’s hand -slid into 
that of her friend and warmly 
pressed it. 

‘You only have ever understood 
me, Lucy dear, she said ; ‘ Laura 
and everybody else thought to 
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uphold me in my own esteem by 
heaping abuse on him, and calling 
him worthless, but they quite mis- 
took my feeling. I have ceased to 
love him now, but it seems to me 
that the bitterest pang of all would 
be to feel that 1 had wasted my 
heart on one who was never worthy 
of it.’ 

‘Don’t talk of wasting your 
heart: it is your own again now, 
and I wiil hope to see it better be- , 
stowed in time,’ said, Mrs. Eustace, 
not very judiciously. 

‘Please don’t talk like other 
people, Lucy, or I shall lose my 
faith in my species. I will never 
believe that one’s heart can be 
trained like a tame bird, to be 
allowed to fly out for a little, and 
then come back at a call. If it 
goes, it goes for ever; and if it finds 
nu resting-place’— 

‘It must return to the ark, said 
Mrs. Eustace, quietly, and Cathe- 
rine spoke no more, 

By the time the Medways re- 
turned, Catherine Vernon was able 
to meet them with perhaps rather 
more gaiety of manner than was 
usual with her. The expedition to 
the Waldschloss had not been very 
successful; Lord Medway and the 
fat Baron had talked politics, and 
Laura’s pretty complexion was 
heightened by exposure to the 
fierce sun, and a degree of vexation 
which she was unable to restrain 
as she watched Catherine, talking 
and laughing with unusual vivacity, 
and making fearful havoc in the 
heart of Baron Rothenfeldt, who 
sat gazing at her with pale fishy 
blue eyes, as though he could not 
gaze enough. Lady Medway had a 
most Catholic love of admiration, 
aud had been not a little piqued 
by the fat Baron’s preference for 
her husband’s conversation that 
afternoon. In the course of the 
evening she congratulated Cathe- 
rine with such decided bitterness 
on the reviving effect of Mr. 
Pigott’s discourse, and betrayed so 
many unequivocal symptoms of 
being out of temper, that Mrs. 
Eustace wisely took upon herself 
to break up the party by reminding 
Laura that they had a long oa 


fatiguing journey before them, and 
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would do well to retire early. 
Baron Rothenfeldt took the hint, 
and made his adieux with the mien 
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and expression of a desponding 
haddock, and so the evening came 
to an end, 


CHAPTER II. 
MR, PIGOTT. 


In naval architecture, the rudder is first fitted in, then the ballast is put on 


board, and last of all, the cargo and the sails. 


up of man. 


It is far otherwise in the fitting 


He is launched into life with the cargo of his faculties aboard, and 


all the sails of his passions set: but it is the long and painful work of his life to 
acquire the ballast of experience, and form the rudder of reason.—Lacon. 


Tae Medways and Catherine 
Vernon were gone, and Mrs. 
Eustace was lingering over her 
solitary breakfast, when Mr. Pigott 
was announced. The heat of the 
weather and the poor man’s per- 
turbation of spirit rendered him 
anything but a refreshing object to 
look upon ; and as soon as he was 
seated he began to let off the super- 
fluous steam, much in the style of 
an over-heated engine. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Eustace! I always am 
doing something awkward! How 


very unlucky !—but indeed it was 
not my fault this time! You did 
tell me, did you not, that Miss 
Vernon was going away yesterday? 


‘Then it 
LEstrange?’ 
claimed. 

‘The wreck of what he once was, 
poor, poor fellow, said Mr. Pigott, 
ruefully. ‘Iam indeed most un- 
fortunate! I love Adrian as if he 
were my own brother, and I have 
been the ruin of him.’ 

‘T am very sorry indeed that you 
did not happen to mention your 
friend’s name,’ said Mrs, Eustace. 
‘I could easily have kept Miss 
Vernon from going to church, 
Perhaps you are not aware that she 
was still in the belief, as I was my- 
self, that Mr, L’Estrange was dead ; 
and the unexpected meeting had a 
most painful effect.’ 

‘It had, indeed! It has undone 
the work of many months. I never 
saw him in such a state as he was 
in last night.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said Mrs. Eustace, 
coldly, for her heart was full of 
bitter anger against the man who 
had been the cause of so much 
misery ; ‘I .do not quite see why 


was really Adrian 
Mrs. Eustace ex- 


Mr. L’Estrange should be so deeply 
affected. He at least knew that 
Miss Vernon had survived the 
cruel blow he inflicted on her.’ 

‘Ah, you little know him. 
Naturally enough, your feelings are 
all enlisted on the other side, and 
you are disposed to think hardly of 
poor Adrian. He has erred deeply, 
I own; but he is not guilty of all 
that the world has imputed to him ; 
and even had he been so, I thinkif 
you had seen him last night you 
would have allowed that his pun- 
ishment has been severe enough.’ 

‘Indeed I have no wish to judge 
him harshly, and he looks as if he 
had suffered much: he is fearfully 
altered,’ 

‘I do not believe there exists on 
earth a more miserable human 
being, said Mr. Pigott, energeti- 
cally. ‘Mrs. Eustace, 1 have come 
here asa last resource—a last hope. 
If you can give my poor friend 
any comfort—if you can tell him 
that Miss Vernon has forgiven the 
wrong he did her, will you exercise 
that Christian charity which I know 
you possess, and see him? Hear 
what he has to say, and unless I 
strangely misjudge your kind heart, 
you will feel that, deeply as he is 
to be blamed, he is yet more deeply 
to be pitied.’ 

Mrs. Eustace paused before re- 
plying. 

‘It is asking a great deal,’ she 
said at length. ‘ Miss Vernon is 
very dear to me, and the man who 
so recklessly trifled with her hap- 
piness can scarcely expect much 
consideration at my hands,’ 

‘That is just what he says,’ re- 
plied Mr. Pigott, meekly. ‘ He 
would never dare to ask for him- 
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self what I have asked for him. 
But indeed he did not willingly 
trifle with Miss Vernon’s happiness. 
That is the very point that I long 
to have cleared up. The darker 
shadows of his sad story must be 
left to their own dismal gloom. 
But he was the victim of circum- 
stances, and not a heartless trifler.’ 

‘I should be glad to think it, 
said Mrs. Eustace; ‘and if Mr. 
L’Estrange’s mind would be re- 
lieved by making any explanation 
to me, I will not refuse to see him,’ 

‘Thanks, athousand times. You 
cannot tell what it would be to 
me to sce him in some degree less 
wretched.’ 

‘May I ask in what way you 
have become so intimately con- 
nected with Adrian L’Estrange’s 
affairs? Lady Medway, I think, 
told me that he had travelled with 
you in France; but the whole of 
that story is very imperfectly 


known to me, and I have never 
seen any one whom I could ask to 
tell me the facts,’ said Mrs. Eustace. 

‘I have too good reason to know 
them all, and my early connexion 
with them is among the most pain- 
ful recollections of my life; but if 


you are really good enough to see 
and listen to poor Adrian, it will 
be as well that you should know 
all I can tell you, as it will spare 
him some unnecessary pain in the 
recital. 

‘It is now some years ago that I 
was engaged to travel during the 
Long Vacation with young Lord 
Eltham, and a few days before the 
end of term he came to me and 
said that Adrian L’Estrange and 
Lovell, of Magdalen, wished to join 
the party. ‘They were unexcep- 
tionable companions for Eltham ; 
so I wrote to Lord Chiselhurst to 
obtain his consent, and in a few 
days we all started together. The 
chief object of our going was that 
Eltham should study French ; so 
we made Tours our head-quarters, 
and took long walks into the sur- 
rounding country, living as much 
as possible among the people, who 
speak very pure French in that 
district, and learning the language 
conversationally. 

We got on very well together. 
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Poor Adrian was the life and soul 
of the party ; rather unsteady and 
very rash, but the best-hearted 
fellow in the world, and the clever- 
est. He seemed to learn French 
by merely breathing the air of the 
country, for he never opened a 
grammar or wrote a theme, and yet 
he far surpassed us all, It seemed 
to come to him, like many other 
good gifts, by nature. Remember- 
ing what he was then, and seeing 
the fearful change that has passed 
over him, you cannot wonder that 
it makes me wretched to think I 
had any share in the events that 
have made him the wreck he is. 
‘In one of our walking excur- 
sions, we came toa fine old town 
with the remains of a picturesque 
chateau on a wooded bank over the 
river. We all took a fancy to the 
quaint old place, and agreed to 
stop there for the night ; and after 
engaging rooms at the hotel, set off 
to explore the ruins. In a steep 
narrow street we found a queer 
old-fashioned char-d-banc, drawn 
by one horse, which was jibbing 
and kicking violently, regardless 
of the oaths and chastisement of 
the driver, a man in a blouse. 
There were three ladies in the 
carriage, one of whom, an elderly 
French woman, was screaming and 
gesticulating with great vehemence, 
while the others sat still, though 
apparently much alarmed. I can- 
not say 1 remarked any of them 
particularly, but we went to their 
assistance, and Eltham and I held 
the horse by the head while Lovell 
and L’Estrange helped the ladies 
to alight. ‘The liieer left off 
swearing for a moment to thank 
us for our aid, and we walked on. 
It was some time before I dis- 
covered that Adrian was no longer 
of the party, and when I inquired 
for him, Lovell told us, laughingly, 
that he had been ‘struck all of a 
heap’ by the beauty of the young 
ladies in the char-d-banc, and had 
turned back with them. We found 
him at the inn on our return, but 
he was very silent, and took with 
far less good-humour than’ was 
natural to him the bantering of 
his companions regarding the ‘ dis- 
tressed damsels’ who had so deeply 
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impressed him, On the following 
morning, when we were preparing 
to start, we found that Adrian had 
left the house soon after daybreak, 
leaving a message that we were not 
to wait for him. I never saw him 
from that moment till a few months 
ago, when a dreadful event brought 
us together by one of those strange 
accidents which we call chance, and 
I nursed him through the illness 
that even now threatens his life. 
On our return to Tours, I received 
a letter from him begging me to 
pack up his possessions and for- 
ward them to Alainville, the town 
where we parted company. I wrote 
and urged his return to us, and 
told him freely that I felt very 
anxious lest he should be entan- 
gling himself in some affair which 
might bring him trouble hereafter. 
I begged him at least to give me 
some account of himself, and what 
he intended to do if he did not 
rejoin our party ; but I never heard 
anything more of him. I blame 
myself now bitterly for not having 
gone to Alainville, and found ott 
for myself what was detaining him 
there. But Eltham was tired of 
Tours, and impatient to go farther 
south. I persuaded myself that 
even if L’Estrange were engaged in 
-_ pursuit of which I should feel 

bliged to disapprove, I had no 
power to make him relinquish it. 
I had no charge of him confided 
to me by General L’Estrange, his 
father. He had merely joined our 
party at his own wish, and I felt 
that I could not insist on his re- 
maining with us longer than he 
found agreeable. This was what I 
thought at the time; but oh, that 
T had acted differently—that I had 
followed my first impulse, and gone 
after him to Alainville—that I had 
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reasoned with him, prevailed upon 
him, if possible, to withdraw from 
the presence of that fatal attraction! 
Oh, Mrs. Eustace, much as I have 
seen of sorrow, I am convinced 
there is none like self-reproach.’ 

Mrs. Eustace said what she could 
to comfort the poor man, whose 
distress was evidently deep and 
genuine ; and as far as she could 
judge from his own statement, his 
conduct by no means warranted 
the severe language used towards 
him by Lady Medway. 

Encouraged by her kindness and 
sympathy, Mr. Pigott diverged from 
the story of Adrian L’ Estrange to 
his own, which possessed much less 
interest. for Lucy Eustace, and 
would probably have none at all 
for us. In the midst of a con- 
fidence relating to his college days, 
he started up. 

‘ How thoughtless lam! I pro- 
mised Adrian to return as soon as 
possible, and in your pleasant con- 
versation I have allowed the time 
to slip by, while I am keeping him 
in suspense, Will you really be so 
very good as to allow him to call 
on you? Believe me, it will be a 
work of charity.’ 

‘In that case I cannot, of course, 
refuse, said Lucy, who began to 
feel an interest in Adrian which a 
day before she would not have 
believed possible; ‘but I should 
like to know something more of 
his story as told by his friends. 
You know I have only heard it im- 

verfectly, and from those who were 

interested in poor Catherine. Will 
you come and see me again when 
you can leave him? 

‘With pleasure; perbaps as you 
are alone, you would allow me to 
look in this evening?’—and he 
hurried off. 


ADRIAN, 


A man should never be ashamed to own he has been in the wrong, which is 
but saying in other words that he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday.—Porr. 
Oh! grief hath changed me since you saw me last ; 

And careful hours with time’s deforming hand, 


Have written strange defeatures in my face. 


i RS. EUSTACE sat alone in the 
J gloaming, looking from the 
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window of her sitting-room over 
the rich and varied prospect it 
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commanded, and dreaming of the 
past, There is no hour for such 
musings—dangerous, perhaps, but 
full of a melancholy charm—like 
that soft evening glow after sunset, 
when Nature is hushed and still, 
save such sounds 


As make deep silence in the heart 
For thought to do her part. 


With the cool evening breeze, 
like the touch of spirit fingers on 
the bruw, the cessation of all 
sounds of human toil, and the 
solemn quiet light, investing the 
most familiar and commonplace 
objects with a vague dreaminess 
which robs them of their air of 
prosaic reality, Memory claims 
her empire over the soul, and reigns 
there unchallenged. Loved ones, 
distant or lost, whose images stand 
for ever in the inner sanctuary of 
the heart, waiting for a propitious 
hour to come forth with their train 
of soothing though saddening 
memories, brighten into life. We 
fancy ourselves once more in their 
company ; we hear the beloved 
voices; we gaze on the well-re- 


membered forms. Our present life, 


with its ceaseless running of grains 
of sand, dry and parched, which 
give a deep and solemn significance 
to that ancient emblem, the hour- 
glass, seems so vain, so trivial, when 
its stir and turmoil are hushed, and 
the soul, which at times enters 
keenly into the daily struggle, 
pauses and stands contemplating 
the strife from a distance. Larger, 
truer views of the relative value of 
things ; more comprehensive ideas 
of our appointed work here, and 
the best methods of performing it, 
are breathed into the soul by the 
quict influences of the time; and 
from the solemn twilight hour a 
dew seems to fall upon the spirit, 
as on outward nature, refreshing 
and strengthening it to bear the 
burden and heat of another day. 
In such a frame of mind as this, 
Lucy Eustace sat at the open win- 
dow, and let her eyes wander be- 
yond the tops of the tufted linden- 
trees in the garden to the rocky 
vineyards beyond, crowned by 
ruined towers, and hacked by a far 
distant line of purple hill and dark 
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pine-forest. A faint knock was 
given at her door, and in another 
moment it opened gently and closed 
again. Mrs. Eustace did not move, 
for she concluded that it was the 
waiter with coffee, and felt un- 
willing to be interrupted at the 
moment ; but after waiting a little, 
she heard a few words spoken in a 
faint voice and looked round. 

A tall figure was standing in the 
dusk at the far end of the long 
room, leaning against a table. 

The hour was propitious. <A 
vague fancy had long possessed the 
mind of Lucy Eustace, that at some 
time when she least expected it, 
one whose image was never long 
absent from her mind, would stand 
before her in a bodily form ; and 
she believed the moment had now 
arrived, 

‘Who is it? she said quietly, as 
she rose and stood facing the figure, 
with every pulse hushed in the in- 
tensity of expectation. 

‘Forgive me, said the faint 
voice ; ‘I could not rest, having 
obtained your permission to come, 
without seeing you; but I am 
weaker than I thought.’ 

Poor Adrian L’Estrange! the 
softened feelings in Mrs. Eustace’s 
heart which had been aroused to- 
wards him that morning, rushed 
back in full force, aided by the 
frame of mind in which he found 
her, and in another minute he lay 
on the sofa, while she sat beside 
him fanning him gently, and mak- 
ing him drink a few drops of wine, 
for he was nearly fainting. It was 
impossible to retain any harsh 
feeling towards that wan spectral 
image of him she had seen last so 
full of youth and health, and noble 
manly beauty. True it was that 
he had erred deeply; but it was 
impossible to look on him and 
doubt that he had suffered griev- 
ously. Mrs, Eustace acknowledged 
and respected the chastisement 
inflicted by another and a wiser 
Hand. 

By and bye, Adrian began to 
feel that their position, opposed 
as they had been in a matter 
of the deepest feeling, and stand- 
ing almost towards each other 
in the relation of culprit and judge, 
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was a strange and awkward one. 
He tried to rise, and to take up 
the conventionalities of society, 
but his strength was utterly un- 
equal to the tax he had laid upon 
it that night, and he was forced to 
lie down again, and submit to 
have his forehead bathed with 
eau de Cologne. 

A few minutes passed thus in 
silence, but presently he sighed 
heavily. 

‘How good and kind you are, 
he murmured ; ‘it is long since [ 
felt the touch of a woman’s hand, 
and I never thought to touch one 
again.’ 

He took Lucy’s hand in his, very 
gently, and looked at it as if it had 
been some strange natural curi- 
osity. 

‘lt has had considerable practice 
in its present occupation,’ she said, 
quietly, wishing to calm him; 
‘and [ am very glad if it can give 
you any relief,’ 

It must be owned that women 
are absurdly weak and inconse- 
quent. Here was one who had 
been nourishing for months past 
a burning bitterness in her heart 
against this man, of whom she 
knew in reality very little, except 
that he had appeared to play fast 
and loose with the happiness of 
one she loved dearly. A few hours 
ago, and she barely consented to 
see him for the sake of that Chris- 
tian charity whose appeal, when 
urged upon us directly, we dare 
not slight, but whose practical in- 
fluence on our daily life is, alas, 
but very slender. She had deter- 
mined to receive him coldly, to 
take a high tone of reproof and 
disapproval, and. to humble him to 
the dust before she consented to 
listen to a word of exculpation ; 
and yet the mere sight of his weak- 
ness and dependence on her for the 
little cares which it seems only 
natural to a woman to bestow on 
any one who needs them, had 
acted like a charm in overthrowing 
the barrier built up by time and 
circumstance against him in her 
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heart. She felt at once towards 
him more like a mother to a peni- 
tent child, than with the cold dig- 
nity which her reason told her 
befitted their relative positions. 

From that moment, however, it 
was impossible to fall back on the 
distant, reserved manner she had 
intended to adopt; and indeed it 
would have required a colder heart 
than Lucy Eustace’s to have long 
retained a feeling of resentment 
against this unhappy young man. 
During the rest of the time he 
remained at Lindenbad, Adrian 
L’Estrange passed the greater part 
of every day in Mrs, Eustace’s 
company, not without many severe 
animadversions on the part of the 
other British residents, which were 
utterly unknown to the objects of 
them, though not without their 
effect elsewhere. A complete con- 
fidence, pure and free as_ that 
which sometimes subsists between 
a brother and sister, was esta- 
blished between them, and Adrian 
laid bare his whole heart to his 
kind and pitying friend. The pro- 
cess was acutely painful—there is 
no such thing as mental chloro- 
form—and to operate on a ‘mind 
diseased’ requires sharpest instru- 
ments in the hand of the surgeon, 
and inflicts pangs wunutterable, 
which rend the very heart of the 
sufferer. But it may be that the 
cure is therefore the more com- 
plete. 

In this way Mrs. Eustace learned 
the whole story of Adrian 
L’Estrange’s life, up to the mo- 
ment of their meeting at Linden- 
bad. Were it to be told in his own 
words, interrupted as the confes- 
sion often was by a_ passionate 
torrent of self-reproach, or a bitter 
moan over the irrevocable past, 
the most careless ear must listen, 
the coldest heart would thrill with 
ity ; but it may not so be written. 

fet if it should, when thrown 
into the form of a connected nar- 
rative, be found prosy or weari- 
some, the fault will rest only with 
the narrator. 


Adrian. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BOYHOOD. 


Light, winged hopes, that come when bid, 
And rainbow joys, that end in weeping ; 
And passions, among pure thoughts hid, 


Like serpents under flow’rets creeping. 


DRIAN was the youngest of 

four sons of General Sir Harry 
L’‘Estrange, a distinguished Penin- 
sular officer. Married late in life, 
principally for the purpose of car- 
rying on the line of L’Estrange of 
Harpenden Manor, which had con- 
tinued in uninterrupted succession 
since the wars of the Roses, Sir 
Harry, whom nature had formed 
on the model of the iron warriors 
of the middle ages, and who, if 
born during the period for which 
he seemed expressly fitted, would 
have made an excellent grand 
master of some order of military 
monks, felt a proper degree of 
resignation when his fair young 
wife, after becoming the mother of 
three sturdy boys in rapid succes- 
sion, died in giving birth to the 
fourth, From the hour of her 
death, Harpenden Manor became a 
sort of military Mount Athos, and 
the only females admitted into its 
precincts, were those which the 
customs of modern society rendered 
essential for the household work. 
Guests were rare at the Manor, and 
consisted exclusively of middle- 
aged or elderly men, Sir Harry's 
old friends and comrades; and 
thus the boys were brought up en- 
tirely unacquainted with any of 
the softening influences of female 
companionship. They were under 
the care of a strict tutor, who en- 
forced to the letter the rules of 
rigid discipline laid down by the 
General, until of an age to be sent 
to Eton; and the army was the 
destined profession of all, This 
style of education did very well for 
the three elder ones, but Adrian 
was of a different stamp. In 
giving her life for his, his fair 
young mother seemed to have im- 
bued him with a double portion of 
her own nature; and though full 
of boyish spirit and activity, and 
bold in adventure and mischief as 
the strongest of his brothers, there 
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was a vein of tenderness in his 
character, and perhaps a certain 
amount of sensitiveness in his 
bodily frame, which none of them 
possessed, These qualities showed 
themselves in childhood, by a fos- 
tering love of all living creatures ; 
young birds, rabbits, kittens, all 
weak helpless animals seemed in- 
stinctively to know that he would 
protect and cherish, rather than 
torture them ; and he possessed a 
whole ménagerie of maimed or 
wounded creatures, rescued from 
the clutches of his brothers, and 
devoted to their little preserver 
with that strong, single-hearted 
love of which brutes often set us 
so touching an example. 

Adrian was nearly ten years of 
age, and about to be sent to Eton, 
when an infectious fever which 
broke out there, carried off two of 
his brothers ; and the eldest, Basil, 
getting his commission about the 
same time in a regiment on foreign 
service, the rest of Adrian’s boy- 
hood, that portion of it at least 
which was passed at home, was 
lonely and companionless to a de- 
gree which operated in a very ad- 
verse manner on the formation of 
his character. At Eton he made 
few friendships, but they were warm 
and intense as only boyhood’s 
friendships often are; and he 
would gladly have accepted the in- 
vitations pressed upon him to pass 
his holidays with one or another 
of these beloved companions. "But 
he steadily refused ever to apply 
to his father for leave to do so—he 
felt with instinctive delicacy that 
Sir Harry would scarcely be able 
to refuse such an application, and 
he knew, cold and undemonstra- 
tive as he had ever been, that his 
father’s heart clung to him with 
the force of which such stern 
natures are capable, more - than 
ever since the death of his brothers ; 
and that the long, silent rides 
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which they took together in sum- 
mer, or the longer and almost 
equally silent evenings by the fire- 
side at Christmas-time, were the 
happiest hours of the General’s life. 
Adrian’s keen sensitiveness to en- 
joyment did not take the ordinary 
form of considering his own exclu- 
sively, but was conspicuous in a 
deep and watchful anxiety for the 
welfare of all he loved; and he pre- 
ferred to deprive himself of the 
unknown but vividly imagined de- 
lights of visiting his friends in 
their happier homes, to requiring 
from his father the sacrifice of the 
leasure, such as it was, that he 
snew he derived from his society. 

Soon after Adrian left Eton, it 
chanced that a friend of Sir Harry’s, 
Mr. Darcy Pierrepont, came to 
Harpenden Manor for a few days, 
and was accompanied by a little 
girl, his niece. The arrival of a 
child of twelve years old, with her 
nurse, was so very unimportant a 
circumstance in the General’s eyes, 
that he forgot to mention it to his 
son; and Adrian was accordingly 
not a little surprised one evening 
on his return from shooting, to 
find a small figure, dressed in deep 
mourning, coiled up in the corner 
of a sofa in the library, and fast 
asleep. 

The ruddy glow of the fire lit 
up her rich brown hair and the 
soft bloom on her childish face ; 
the long lashes of her closed eyes 
were sparkling with tears; and 
while Adrian stood looking at her 
with an indescribable feeling of 
pity and tenderness thrilling at his 
1eart, she moaned heavily in her 
sleep, and murmured, ‘Oh papa, 


a: 
Adrian knelt down beside herand 
gazed at her long and intently. An 
unwonted emotion possessed him as 


he did so. Removed by circum- 
stances as he had been during his 
whole life, from all the influences of 
female companionship, so powerful 
in moulding the mind and cha- 
racter of a boy, this soft, graceful, 
delicate little being was an object 
to him of as much wonder as ad- 
miration. Where she had come 
from—how she had dropped into 
his loveless home, like‘a fairy gift, 
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he neither knew nor cared ; but he 
gazed at her till his heart ached 
with a strange tenderness. The 
child was far too young to inspire 
any sentiment akin to what we call 
love ; but her aspect filled the soul 
of Adrian with a yearning, wistful 
affection, born in part of pity for 
the sweet sorrowful little image 
before him, but arising also from a 
vague intimation to his soul of the 
mighty power that would hereafter 
stir its inmost depths. 

A noise at the door roused him 
as if from adream. He started to 
his feet as Mr. Pierrepont and Sir 
Harry entered, talking loudly ; and 
the child at the same moment 
raised her head, and looked round 
bewildered, with large troubled 
grey eyes, still full of sleep. 

‘ How d’ye do, Adrian? said Mr. 
Pierrepont, carelessly. ‘L’Estrange, 
we forgot my little maiden. Are 
you quite knocked up, pussy ? 

‘I am tired, uncle. I should 
like to go to Martha.’ 

‘ Ring the bell, Adrian, said the 
General. ‘We have treated you 
very inhospitably, my dear. You 
should have had some food long 
ago. Simmons, take Miss Vernon 
to her nurse, and desire Mrs. 
Parkins to see that she has all she 
requires,’ 

The child made a slight, grave 
bow to Sir Harry, unlike the man- 
ner of an ordinary child ; and with 
a puzzled look at Adrian, who had 
never once taken his eyes off her, 
she left the room with a slow, 
graceful step. 

The two gentlemen threw them- 
selves into arm-chairs before the 
fire; and Adrian, too well trained 
to think of asking any questiuns, 
retreated to his accustomed corner 
with a book, though he saw no- 
thing before his eyes but the slight 
little figure, with her rich hair and 
velvety skin, which had set his 
imagination to work. Presently 
he discovered from the conversa- 
tion of Sir Harry and his friend 
that the child had just lost her 
father. Her mother, who was sis- 
ter to Mr. Pierrepont, was so ex- 
hausted with grief and watching, 
that unbroken quiet was necessary 
to her life, and Mr. Pierrepont had 
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carried off the little daughter to 
stay with him for a time. 

‘The child would ery,’ he said 
‘and of course her mother crie 
with her, and there really seemed 
no way of putting an end to it but 
to take her away. But I am 
deucedly puzzled what to do with 
her. You see, the frost has broken 
up, and Staunton and one or two 
other fellows are coming to me, 
and it will scarcely be the thing, 
even for so young a child.’ | 

*Why not leave her here? said 
the General. ‘There is plenty of 
room in this old house for a dozen 
children, and she will not be the 
least in the way.’ 

Adrian listened eagerly for the 
reply. 

‘That is really very good of you, 
L’Estrange ; just for a few days, if 
you are sure she would not bore 
you, it would be an immense con- 
venience to me. Medway will be 
in England before Christmas, and 
Catherine will go to him then. He 
is her other guardian, and wishes 
to take charge of her, which will 
suit me exactly.’ 


So it was settled at once. How 


trivial in appearance are often the 
events that rule our destinies. 


Darey Pierrepont was many 
ears younger than Sir Harry 

’Estrange, and had in fact in- 
herited his friendship from his 
father. He was a man in the 
prime of life, and very popular 
among those of his own set. A 
skilful phrenologist, had he lifted 
the thick close curls that clustered 
at the back of his handsome head, 
would have shaken his own in 
horror, and desired no farther ac- 
quaintance with a man possessed 
of such a cerebral development ; but 
the unscientific public saw in him 
only a man of the world, who con- 
formed scrupulously in all outward 
appearance to its standard of pro- 
priety. If his vices were more 
marked than those of his neigh- 
bours, he took good care to veil 
them under an agreeable exterior ; 
and there was a certain vigour 
and energy in all he said and did 
inseparable from a powerful animal 
development, which conveyed an 
idea of stronger mental power than 
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he really possessed. His influence 
over others, many of whom were 
his superiors in every respect, 
was singularly great ; and General 
L’Estrange, who was much too up- 
right and single-minded to have a 
clear insight into such a character, 
looked upon him as a remarkable 
young man, and valued him far 
above his deserts. 

People in general are given to 
believe implicitly in any strong 
and persistent self-assertion. For 
example, if a woman sets up as a 
beauty, with a sufficient amount of 
confidence in herself, the chances 
are greatly in favour of her being 
accepted as such by the world, 
though she may possess scarcely 
any real claim to the distinction ; 
and it is more or less the same with 
all self-arrogated qualities. Few 
people trouble themselves to ma- 
nufacture their own opinions at 
home ; and in the world, how often 
does glitter do duty for gold, and 
paste for diamonds. One cannot 
go about with a bottle of aqua- 
fortis and a pane of glass to test 
their genuineness; and if one could, 
it would be very uncivil to make 
use of them. So the impostors 
flaunt, and flourish, and prosper ; 
and why not? They have striven 
hard for this end, and they attain 
it. Let us, who flatter ourselves 
that we are sterling metal, see that 
we act as faithfully up to our own 
standard, and we shall have our 
reward too. 

It happened to suit Darcy Pierre- 
pont that Sir Harry should believe 
in him, for several reasons ; and on 
this particular evening he laid him- 
self out to be unusually agreeable, 
But it did not consist with his 
ideas of the fitness of things to 
make himself pleasant after din- 
ner, except to the accompaniment 
of good claret ; and as this was an 
article on which the General espe- 
cially prided himself, they sat and 
drank and talked tiil Adrian be- 
came thoroughly weary, and slipped 
silently from the room. 

The library door was open, and Mr. 
Pierrepont’s little niece was stand- 
ing at one of the large windows, 
She had drawn the heavy crimson 
curtain aside, and was leaning 
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against it, with her hands negli- 
gently folded, and her earnest eyes 
fixed on the starlight sky. 

Adrian entered so quietly that 
she did not hear him; and he 
watched her for a few minutes, 
struck with the expression of deep 
and even passionate sadness on 
her young face. Presently, with a 
heavy sigh, she dropped the cur- 
tain, ‘aa turned away. She took 
no notice of Adrian, except by a 
shy, troubled look, and seated 
herself on a low stool near the 
fire, with the listless, graceful 
movement for which she was re- 
markable. 

‘What were you looking at 
this dark night? Adrian said, 
rather timidly. This little being 
impressed him with a sort of awe. 

‘I was trying to see papa’s star 
but the night is cloudy; it will 
not shine now before I go to 
bed.’ 

‘What do you mean by papa’s 
star ? 

‘Hush! she said, looking up in 
his face, with a grave, earnest look. 
‘Martha said I should not talk of 
it, and that it was only my fancy ; 
but indeed, indeed, it is true; 1 
know it is.’ 

‘What is? inquired Adrian, 
kneeling down beside her. She 
drew a little closer to him, and 
spoke in a hushed voice. 

‘The night they told me that 
papa was dead and gone to heaven, 
I looked from the nursery window, 
as I had often done before ; but 1 
thought then, perhaps I might see 
him. In quite a dark part sof the 
sky I saw a new star; a fresh, 
bright one—so bright, and so ver y 
beautiful ! Indeed, it was never 
there before, and T camnot help 
liking to look at it, and calling it 
papa’s star. Do you think he pos- 
sibly can be there ? 

‘God knows,’ said Adrian, much 
embarrassed by the question, and 
the simple, earnest manner of the 
questioner. 

‘Of course He does,’ she assented, 
quietly. ‘ Now, I should like to go 
to bed. My room looks out the 
other way, and I begged Martha to 
dress me, that I might come here 
to look for the star; but there is 
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no use waiting, it will not shine to- 
night.’ 

A very dreary, unchildlike ex- 
pression settled on her features as 
she said this. Adrian longed with 
all his heart to comfort her, but 
knew not how. 

‘Do you know that you are 
going to stay here? he asked. ‘Do 
you think you shall like it ? 

‘I think I shall like you, she 
answered simply; ‘but I shall 
never be happy anywhere till they 
let me go back to mamma. Don’t 
you think it was cruel to take me 
away ? 

She pressed her under lip firmly 
with @@%@§ white little teeth, and 
drove back by a great effort the 
tears that came quivering to her 
eyelids, 

‘Yes, I do,’ said Adrian, hear- 
tily. ‘But if you try to be cheerful 
and happy, you will soon go back 
to her. Jt made her ill to see you 
cry.’ 

‘I know that, and I have been 
teaching myself not to cry; so [ 
must not speak of mamma, though 
I think of her every minute. Will 
you take me to Martha now? I 
do not remember the way.’ 

Hand in hand they went to- 
gether, and at the door of her room 
the child put up her face to be 
kissed, with the gesture of one to 
whom such marks of tenderness 
were habitual. Adrian kissed her 
with something like reverence ; 
and the touch of her soft cheek 
on his lips haunted him for the 
remainder of the evening. 

Days grew into weeks, and still 
little Catherine Vernon remained 
at Harpenden Manor. She and 
Adrian L’Estrange became firm 
friends and inseparable compa- 
nions ; and on the mind of one, at 
least, an impression was made 
which no after-time or events ever 
erased. Adrian became to Cathe- 
rine the embodiment of all her 
dreams of manly virtue, strength, 
and beauty. His tender care of 
her, the patient interest with which 
he listened to all the wild, half- 
formed fancies which crowded her 
brain, and the pitying gentleness 
of his efforts to soothe the passion- 
ate grief she felt for her father’s 
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loss, entwined his image with the 
inmost fibres of her loving heart. 
While he grew to think of her 
only as a singularly attractive and 
interesting child, she imbibed a 
feeling for him which grew and 
expanded and changed its charac- 
ter, even as the grain of corn ripens 
into the full ear, or as an acorn 
becomes an oak, but which in its 
growth and development was still 
essentially the same ; as the germr 
of the wide-spreading tree is hid- 
den and folded up in the acorn 
which a child can hold in its hand. 

At length she went back to her 
mother, and Adrian gradually for- 
got his little companion inthe new 
and widely different interests of 
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his life. Sir Harry resolved to 
send him to Oxford, and allow him 
to choose his own profession, as 
the prospect of apparently un- 
broken peace made him less 
anxious to see his youngest son a 
soldier. Years passed rapidly by, 
and he was about to leave Oxford 
with a very fair degree, when he 
took a fancy for the diplomatic 
line, and determined to study 
French as a preliminary step. He 
joined Lord Eltham and his tutor, 
as we have heard, in their Long- 
Vacation tour, and met his fate in 
the little town of Alainville. And 
here we must resume the story 
where it was broken off by Mr. 
Pigott. 


CHAPTER V. 
FIRST LOVE. 


Within her eye ° 


The heaven of April, with its changing light, 

And when it wears the blue of May, is hung, 

And on her lip the rich red rose. Her hair 

Is like the summer tresses of the trees 

When twilight makes them brown ; and on her cheek 
Blushes the richness of an autumn sky, 


With ever-shifting beauty 


and her silver voice 


Is the rich music of a summer bird, 
Heard in the still night, with its passionate cadence. 


S soon as they were safely out 
of the char-d-banc, the two 
girls and their bonne took refuge in 
a glove-shop at hand, where the 
old Frenchwoman thought it due 
to the situation to go through a 
little attaque de nerfs, which it re- 
quired no small amount of petting, 
aided by a petite goutte de cognac, to 
subdue. 

While she was receiving these at 
the hands of the elder of her two 
charges and the mistress of the 
magasin de ganterie, Adrian, who 
had followed to offer them assist- 
ance, addressed a few words in his 
choicest French to the younger 
lady, expressing his desire to be of 
use to them, She raised her eyes 
to his face with a quiet, almost 
imperceptible smile, as she an- 
swered in English, 

‘Thank you very much, but we 
require nothing. As soon as Ma- 
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dame is recovered we shall go 
home.’ 

Till that moment Adrian had 
scarcely seen her face, and the 
effect it now produced on him was 
so powerful and instantaneous, that 
any but a very careful observer of 
human nature and its impulses 
would be puzzled to account for it. 

I must allude once more to the 
peoeien circumstances of his early 

ife, entirely cut off as it was from 
all female influence in any shape. 
He had no prosaic, every-day asso- 
ciations with the idea of woman. 
Throughout his whole life he had 
never been thrown into constant, 
familiar companionship with any, 
except during those few weeks of 
his boyhood that Catherine Ver- 
non passed at Harpenden Manor. 
For the rest of his childhood and 
youth, they had been to him as un- 
real as the visions of a poet’s 
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dream. However his subsequent 
experience of life up to this time 
may have modified these senti- 
ments, he had never yet truly 
loved any woman, whether as 
mother, sister, or friend, or in the 
dearer and more mysterious bond 
which unites kindred hearts, The 
deepest, holiest feelings of his 
nature were all as yet untouched ; 
and it is therefore scarcely a fanci- 
ful exaggeration to say that he 
met the beautiful young creature 
on whom he now looked for the 
first time, almost as unconscious of 
the power of female charms as 
Adam was when he first greeted 
Eve in Paradise. She was very 
young, scarcely more than a child, 
and her loveliness was of a childlike 
type still ; but the first glance of her 
soft eyes told Adrian L’Estrange 
that she was éhe woman in all the 
world for him, and would continue 
to be so, as long as one world 
should hold them both. 

The same mysterious influence 
seemed to have taken possession of 
her also. She looked down as 


suddenly as she had raised her 
eyes, and a vivid blush spread over 


her whole face. Adrian’s heart 
throbbed with joy as he looked at 
her; but merely saying, ‘Permit me 
to wait, then, until Madame is really 
better,’ he stood by her in silence, 
letting his eyes wander over her 
dress, her hands, the little foot 
that tapped impatiently or ner- 
vously on the floor, and felt that 
he would gladly pass the rest of 
his life thus, standing at a shop 
door, for the mere sake of the 
pleasure of looking at her. 

Presently the old lady declared 
herself to be ‘ parfaitement remise,’ 
and prepared for departure. Then 
the young girl went up to her 
sister and whispered, 

‘Rachel, Ae is still here. He is 
an Englishman, and asked if he 
could be of any use to us,’ 

Rachel turned towards Adrian a 
pale, gentle face, some years older 
than her sister’s, and said, kindly 
but gravely, 

‘You are very good; but we 
require nothing. We live out of 
the town, and my father will be 
alarmed if we do not return at 
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once. Good-bye, and thank you for 
your assistance. 

She bowed, with a gentle grace, 
to Adrian, and then left the shop. 

He looked at the young sister, as 
she was following, with such an 
earnest, beseeching air, that, blush- 
ing deeply, she turned towards 
him with a low-spoken ‘Good-bye.’ 

‘Au revoir, he answered, em- 
phatically. 

No sooner were the ladies gone 
than Adrian made a vigorous at- 
tack on the stores, both of ganterie 
and gossip, possessed by the mis- 
tress of the shop; and by dint of 
wild purchases of the former, ob- 
tained as much of the latter com- 
modity as Madame Blondel pos- 
sessed, 

Ces demoiselles, she said, lived 
in the environs, in a magnificent 
campagne, called the Chateau de 
Belleforét, which belonged to Mon- 
sieur le Prince de . It was 
now nearly a year since they came 
there, and they led a very retired 
life, only now and then coming 
into the town for some purchases, 
or to attend the ‘temple Protes- 
tant’ on Sundays. Apparently, 
their father’s health was very 
weak, for he never accompanied 
them, nor had he once been seen 
at Alainville since he concluded 
the bargain for renting the chateau 
with M. Bobinot, the notary ; and 
even Madame Bontemps, who acted 
as housekeeper, and occasionally as 
companion to the young ladies, 
rarely saw him. Their name Mon- 
sieur wished to know? J/a foi, it 
was a question not so easily an- 
swered, The gentleman called 
himself Monsieur Dubois ; but as 
it was evident that he was un 
Anglais, pur sang, it was Madame’s 
opinion that there was something 
a@ déméler la-dessous, For the rest, 
they were rich, and paid liberally ; 
and as long as this was the case, if 
ce Monsieur wished to be called 
Dubois, nobody at Alainville had 
anything to say against it. The de- 
moiselles were charming—angels of 
goodness and beauty, as Munsieur 
could not have failed to remark ; but 
the elder—cette pauvre Mademoi- 
selle Rachel—had met with some 
great sorrow since their arrival at 
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the Chateau de Belleforét. They took 
English newspapers, of course,— 
Madame believed no Englishman 
could exist without them,—and it 
appeared that Mademoiselle Rachel 
read something in one of these 
which affected her terribly. She 
had a most alarming crise, and was 
in danger for some days, and Mon- 
sieur her father was in despair. 
Mademoiselle Lilia was not allowed 
to see her sister during her illness, 
and the poor dear angel wept, so 
said Madame Bontemps, fit to break 
her heart. But what would you 
have? Youth is always youth, and 
Mademoiselle Lilia soon recovered 
her gaiety. Not so her sister ; she 
was changed from that hour, and 
was now sad, silent,—Oh! she 
must have met with some fearful 
misfortune—perhaps her jiancé was 
dead. In any way, it was heart- 
breaking to see her so changed. 
This was the substance of the in- 
telligence which Adrian L’Estrange 
carried away from Madame Blon- 
del’s magasin, together with sundry 
packets of gloves and perfumery, 
and an image in his heart never to 
be effaced. As he was leaving the 


shop, his eye fell on a plain gold 
locket, hanging to a black velvet 
ribbon, which was lying on the 


floor. Oh, joy unspeakable! here 
was a valid excuse for presenting 
himself at the Chateau de Belle- 
forét, to restore the locket to its 
owner. It was so unmistakeably 
English, that he felt sure it must 
belong to one of the sisters, and 
in this opinion he was confirmed 
by Madame Blondel. 

Adrian trod on air as he returned 
rapidly to the //dtel aux Armes de 
la Ville, and he lived the rest of 
the day in a sort of trance, which 
only left him sense enough to parry 
the jokes and questions of his com- 
panions, and conceal from them 
the intentions he had formed of 
quitting their society. The night 
seemed interminably long ; and at 
the absurdly uncomfortable hour of 
six in the morning he rose, swal- 
lowed a cup of cofiee, and took the 
first turning he came to in the 
street at random, resolved to defer 
asking his way to the Chateau de 
Belletorét till he was beyond the 
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observation of any of the people of 
the hotel. 

‘A spirit in his feet’ led him at 
once in the right direction. Be- 
youd the shining river, beyond the 
rich flat meadows with their rows 
of poplar-trees and lazily-browsing 
dark-red cattle, lay a thick wood, 
blue and hazy in the early light of 
morning ; and towards this wood 
he followed the paved chaussée that 
led over the bridge, without asking 
a question. 

An hour’swalking brought him to 
a little village of rude tumble-down 
cottages, looking as uncomfortable 
as the cottages in that part of 
France always do, but with the 
venerable little church and white- 
washed house of the priest distin- 
guished from the rest by an aspect 
of well-cared-for cleanliness, In 
this respect, the poverty-stricken 
villages of France may well put to 
the blush our ‘ trimly neat’ British 
hamlets, where the church is but 
too frequently the most dilapidated 
building in the parish. 

Beyond the church, a line of wall 
bordered the chaussée for some dis- 
tance, till it was broken by a pair 
of handsome, fantastically wrought 
iron gates with carved stone pillars, 
surmounted by heraldic monsters 
holding shields on which were 
sculptured a coat of arms with nu- 
merous quarterings. Through the 
open iron-work ot the gates a large 
courtyard was discernible, with a 
sundial in the centre, and sur- 
rounded on three sides by a huge 
pile of lordly buildings, falling into 
dreary decay, but noble in extent 
and proportion. The centre of the 
building was shut up, and the long 
range of splendid apartments evi- 
dently uninhabited; but to the 
right, a lower and more unpresum- 
ing wing bore signs of human oc- 
cupation, in the open windows and 
smoke ascending from a quaintly- 
twisted chimney ; and here, Adrian 
felt persuaded, was the dwelling of 
the young English sisters. 

A peasant passing by afforded 
him the scarcely needed informa- 
tion that this was the Chateau de 
Belleforét, adding that many stran- 
gers came to see it from a distance. 
While he was speaking a side door 
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opened, and the figure which had 
occupied Adrian’s thoughts unceas- 
ingly since he last beheld it, stood 
on the threshold. 

He slipped behind one of the 
villars of the gateway, and watched 
on with a beating heart. She was 
very simply dressed, in some pale 
pink material that waved and fiut- 
tered about her in the morning air, 
and a little black silk apron. Her 
hair was smoothly put back from 
the soft oval of her cheek, and 
gathered in a large roll at the back 
of her head. To most eyes, she 
would have been simply a graceful, 
interesting-looking girl of about 
seventeen. To those of Adrian— 
well, I need only say that he was 
vehemently in love for the first 
time, at three-and-twenty; and if 
you cannot imagine what he felt, 
no description of mine would make 
you much wiser, 

She advanced into the court- 
yard, shading her eyes with one 
hand from the morning sun, and 
gave a musical little call, in reply 
to which a number of pigeons, hens, 
and chickens came cackling and 
while she 
grain among 
apron-pockets. 


fluttering to her feet, 
threw handfuls of 


them from her 


Adrian watched her in a dream of 


delight. The pigeons flew about 
her head, and alighted on her 
shoulders and arms, which she held 
up to them laughingly, with soft 
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words and caresses, Some, bolder 
than the rest, took grains of corn 
from her glowing lips; and I am 
afraid that if a fairy had appeared 
to Adrian L’Estrange and proposed 
to metamorphose him into a pigeon 
at that moment, he would thank- 
fully have accepted the offer. So 
passed a few happy minutes ; but 
a little poodle-dog, which had been 
gravely watching the proceedings, 
now caught sight of Adrian, and 
flew towards the grille in an ecstasy 
of barking. ‘Fanny, Fanny ! come 
here, you foolish dog,’ said the 
sweet voice ; but Fanny would not 
be appeased, though Adrian shrank 
back quite out of sight against the 
wall. The young girl gave an in- 
quiring look in his direction ; but 
seeing nothing, she called ag: Lin to 
the dog, who this time obeyed her 
summons, and they entered the 
house together. Then the door 
was shut, and the sun seemed sud- 
denly to go in also, and everything 
assumed a dull and uninteresting 
aspect. Adrian plunged into the 
tangled thickets of the neglected 
wood which lay on the other side 
of the road, and struggled on for 
hours, trying to calm the fever of 
his thoughts with violent bodily 
exercise, and endeavouring to 
while away the tedious time till 
he could with propriety present 
himself at the chiteau to restore 
the locket. 
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HAT is there in this world of 

ours, always excepting those 
sacred duties which refer exclu- 
sively to a higher stage of existence, 
that will bear the test of analysis ¢ 
Submitted to the fatal cui bono, 
what becomes of our sport, our 
recreation, our poetry, painting, 
music and romance? Are not most 
of our wants and all our keener 
sleasures purely and entirely ideal ? 
on is so constituted that his 
dearest enjoyments are those of 
which he can keep, so to speak, no 
debtor and creditor account. Why 
should a thin fibre of horsehair, 
deftly applied to a few inches of 
catgut, have power to draw tears 
from the sere hearts of weary 
world-worn men, or cause Bozzy to 
make a fool of himself at the very 
feet of his great Gamaliel, the 
didactic and disapproving Doctor ? 
In what consists that Lust of the 
Eye which is so intensely gratified 
by the firm outlines of a Flaxman 
or the contrasted colours of. a 
Turner?—nay, which accepts in a 
smaller degree with considerable 
satisfaction, the pleasing curve of 
the ellipse, and the perfect regu- 
larity of the square? How do we 
account for the thrill that pervades 
our whole being, from ‘spur to 
helmet plume, when we read or 
recite the sounding hexameters of 
the Jliad, or the harmonious 
rhymes that close the glittering 
stanzas of the Haéry Queen? Why, 
there is a magic that bids our 
hearts leap in the cheer of a com- 
mon crowd, aid the mere ‘Hurrah! 
of charging troops has often made 
a brave man weep like a woman or 
a child. Constituted as we are, we 
must accept the conditions of our 
existence as we find them, and 
make the best of it. 

Man is a compound, so Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton tells us, of 
three great principles,—the body, 
the intellect, and the soul. We 


must not cultivate any one of these 
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to the neglect of the other two. 
Who would sink to be a mere gla- 
diator, that he might possess the 
conformation of a Hercules?) Who 
would accept the deformity of 
Thersites to attain his wit added 
to all the knowledge of the schools? 
Or who would elect to lead the 
useless and squalid life of the as- 
cetic, that he might die at last an 
unprofitable servant in the un- 
savoury odour of sanctity? No— 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore 
sano ; 
Fortem posce animum mortei terrore 
carentem. 


And above all prefer the very 
labours of Hercules himself to 


Cups, and flowers, and nerveless joys, 
that crown 
Sardanapalus on his couch of down. 


Field-sports in these days of civi- 
lization, are a wonderful preserva- 
tive of this hardy vigour of body, 
which is seldom unaccompanied by 
a corresponding energy of mind, 
A man cannot roam over the rugged 
shoulder of Ben-i-Voord, or track 
the deep dark corries that intersect 
the bold outlines of Cairn-Gorm, 
without finding his thoughts ele- 
vated and refined, even as his lungs 
are strengthened and his muscles 
braced, by those ‘breathers’ against 
the hill, which bring him at last 
within rifle-range of the forest’s 
stately Lord. 

Let a sensualist—a man whose 
day begins habitually at seven P.M., 
and whose nights are periods of 
excitement rather than repose, at- 
tempt to ride a resolute well-bred 
five-year-old, alongside of the fiying 
pack, across the strongly-fenced 
pastures of the Pytchley, or the 
grassy slopes that lie between Bil- 
lesdon and Market Harborough ;— 
that sensualist will ere long be dis- 
gusted to find, that in the nobler 
qualities, of vigour, energy, courage 
—nay, intellect itself—he is for the 
occasion far inferior to the animal 
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he bestrides. The brute is glowing 
with generous ardour and emula- 
tion to do his best while wind and 
sinew hold, every nerve strained to 
surpass his fellows, and bear his 
rider in the van— 


aity apiorevey, kai UrEipoxoy Empevar 
@ wy 


while the latter with arms be- 
numbed, and failing breath, and 
whirling brain, and heart turned to 
water, is conscious chiefly of that 
one engrossing sensation ‘ which 
schoolboys denominate funk.’ 

Soon he must either seek shelter 
for his incompetency, by threading 
the friendly gate into the deroga- 
tory lane ; or confounding courage 
with despair, give injudicious rein 
to the mettle that has been too 
long suppressed, and come inconti- 
nently to utter and irremediable 
grief, 

Even in the simple and appa- 
rently easy accomplishment of 
riding across a country, there is 
scope for several of those qualities 
which attain distinction in far 
higher and more important pur- 
suits. Quickness, decision, patience, 
and good humour are indispensable. 
A facility in making the best of 
chances and circumstances, by 
rapidly adapting them to the im- 
mediate exigency, is especially to 
be cultivated, whilst a certain spice 
of calculating recklessness—say 
rather ‘a happy audacity’—is abso- 
lutely necessary to ensure success. 

Watch a fine rider in a run, if 
you are near enough, and can spare 
a little attention from your own 
business, and say if it is not, at 
least, a pleasing and exhilarating 
performance to behold. It is quite 
possible—nay, in these days, it is 
extremely probable—that the gen- 
tleman in front of you may be a 
distinguished character in some of 
the higher walks of life. We 
could name warriors, statesmen, 
poets, painters, orators, authors, 
and musicians, profound philoso- 
phers, eminent divines, Masters in 
Chancery, and Commissioners of 
Bankruptcy, to catch any one of 
whom, when well-mounted and 
with a good start, we should esteem 
a simple impossibility. Fancy a 
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bright-eyed morning in the early 
spring—a sky not cloudless, but 
serene—a keen light air, northerly 
—gleams of pale sunshine flicker- 
ing in the distance—wide stretch- 
ing pastures, sound and springy, 
but somewhat sere and russet- 
coloured, though dotted here and 
there with greener tufts of rushes 
—low dark fences, tempting enough 
at a certain distance, stripped of 
autumn leaves, and not yet budding 
into their earliest vitality. Far 
away in the level distance, a square 
church tower and lofty clump of 
elms breaking the sky-line. Just 
under your horse’s nose eighteen 
couple of high-bred fox-hounds 
(feminine and impetuous) pouring 
out of the hazel-copse with a crash 
that causes the animal to shiver 
from sheer excitement, and makes 
your own blood tingle to your 
fingers’ ends; the blast of the 
huntsman’s horn yet rings in your 
ears, as he shoots by you, returning 
that instrument to its case, Al- 
ready the hounds are streaming 
over the grass a hundred yards in 
front ; already a rush of galloping 
horses approaches tumultuously 
from behind. Down in your saddle! 
—cram feet in stirrups and hat on 
head! If you ride to a leader 
mind you do not lose sight of him, 
for there is @ scent this morning 
after the rain, and the fun is just 
going to begin! 

Imitation is the sincerest form 
of flattery. Let us see what that 
leader is about. You shall follow 
his example if you can. 

Apparently totally ignoring for 
the moment that he is anything 
but a Centaur in a scarlet coat, 
that poet, orator, statesman, com- 
missioner, or whatever he may be, 
applies himself incontinently to the 
business in hand, with a rush of 
scientific enthusiasm intensely gra- 
tifying to himself, and productive 
of fervent admiration not unmixed 
with apprehension in the mind of 
his follower. Will any one argue 
that a fool, or a coward, or a glut- 
ton, or a sot, could even attempt 
the equestrian feat which that 
leader is now performing with such 
perfect ease and enjoyment? Sit- 
ting well home in his saddle, his 
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loins swaying to the motion of his 
horse’s stride, his hands down, his 
head up, his whole physical powers, 
accommodating themselves to every 
effort of the animal he rides, his 
mental faculties all alive and 
sharpened with a keen sense of 
healthy excitement, and a determi- 
nation to do the thing, pastime 
though it be, as well as it can be 
done, he seems to glide rather than 
gallop down to the first fence, a 
stiff staked hedge, we will say, 
with a ditch on either side; and 
steadying his horse gradually as he 
approaches, skims over it with no 
more exertion than a bird. You 
follow, nothing doubting, and for 
a second or two have a vivid notion 
of the sensation of flying. Your 
leader, meanwhile, taking advan- 
tage of the first turn made by the 
hounds along that black and im- 
pervious-looking bullfinch, has shot 
away to the right with increased 
velocity ; and even now, ere you 
have gone two fields, is enabled to 
pull his horse into a trot, no slight 
advantage at this early stage of his 
labours. There is a whimper 
heard as the Witches string one 
after another through the fence, 
and already the foremost are dash- 
ing forward across the pasture be- 
yond. How to get there? Nota 
gap nor a weak place in the whole 
line! But under that ash tree 
behold an ugly and uncompromis- 
ing stile for the accommodation of 
pedestrians, The ditch is on this 
side of it, and there is a dip of the 
ground, and a slippery take-off, 
and a footboard. See how keenly 
your leader, orator, poet, statesman, 
or what-not, scans it as he ap- 
proaches, quietly, warily, and some- 
what slowly, but resolute, never- 
theless, and not to be denied. 
Taking his horse well in hand, and 
grasping him at the same time be- 
tween his knees, he trots him a 
little obliquely at the obstacle, and, 
breaking into a canter the last few 
yards, the animal jumps it like a 
cat, with half an inch to spare. It 
is no use looking at it; you must 
get to the other side; so you draw 
a bill at sight upon your manly 
courage, Which is honoured on the 
spot. Equally determined, but 
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neither so cool nor so skilful, you 
ride your Rosinante with some- 
thing of desperation, and a great 
deal too fast, at the obstacle; but 
Rosinante’s monkey is up too— 
‘Audaces Fortuna Juvat 7 and you 
certainly get over, though you don’t 
exactly know how. The reins are 
all gathered confusedly in your 
hand, nor is it easy to recover one 
or maybe both stirrups, when gal- 
loping at speed and down hill ;— 
nevertheless, jubilant and exulting, 
away you go again, hot, breathless, 
and bewildered, but in a state of 
frantic excitement, and determined 
not to be taken alive ! 

It would be dangerous to at- 
tempt the description of a run with 
fox-hounds,—the picture has been 
painted too well long ago ; besides, 
riding is not hunting, and for one 
man who reads Beckford or Colonel 
Cooke, a hundred have studied 
poor Nimrod and the successive 
writers of his school—that which 
combined the greatest amount of 
amusement with the smallest por- 
tion of information—so we leave 
the day’s sport to our reader’s ima- 
ginatioy. Let him choose what 
pleases him most. Five-and-twenty 
minutes best pace, with a kill in 
the open, or a less rapid pursuit of 
an hour and three quarters, com- 
prising all the events and vicissi- 
tudes and humours of the chase. 

We have agreed that nothing 
will bear analysis; therefore, we 
do not dwell on the obtrusive fact 
that hunting in England has become 
a very artificial amusement. Foxes 
must be turned down one year, that 
they may be killed the next. 
Hounds, especially in what are 
called the fast countries, are bred 
more with the view of distancing 
the field than overtaking the 
animal they chase. Sportsmen 
come to the meet by train, bring- 
ing their hunters along with them. 
A quick find, a rapid gallop over a 
country not too severe upon horses, 
seems the grand desideratum with 
the majority, irrespective of the 
science and its results, close hunt- 
ing and a fair kill. Wires are 
beginning to be substituted for the 
old-fashioned post-and-rail, where 
natural fences want strengthening, 
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and this practice, if persisted in, 
must soon put a stop to hunting 
altogether. 

The temptation is too strong 
for us. We cannot resist this op- 
portunity of an appeal to the far- 
mers of England, than whom no 
class is quicker to understand 
reason, if they can only be per- 
suaded to listen to it, for the abo- 
lition of these dangerous impedi- 
ments. We will not put it on 
selfish considerations, on the ad- 
vantages accruing to occupiers of 
land from the neighbourhood of a 
pack of hounds, on the higher price 
of forage, the beneficial influence 
of resident proprietors, the thou- 
sand indirect means by which the 
value of their produce is increased, 
and of which none are better aware 
than those who profit by them. 
No; we throw ourselves unhesitat- 
ingly upon their generosity, their 
good-fellowship, upon those social 
and manly feelings that, with 
scarcely an exception, pervade them 
as a class. They admire the courage 
and daring of their superiors, as of 
their equals, none the less that in 
the hiiating-field they themselves 
display ‘those qualities in a very 
high degree. Well, who is the 
sufferer from these insidious snares? 
Why, the boldest and_best rider 
out, the man who is leading the 
whole field, in defiance of all ob- 
stacles and dangers which a keen 
eye can detect, and which skill and 
courage can at least modify, if not 
annul. But what becomes of this 
dashing equestrian when the fence 
at which he rides (probably quite 
stiff enough to satisfy him by it- 
self) is fortified with a strong wire, 
placed at about four feet distance 
from it, on the landing side? We 
can tell them. He must come 
headlong to the earth, lucky if by 
breaking his collar-bone he saves 
his neck, whilst his poor horse, un- 
able to see its danger, and con- 
sequently to make the slightest 
effort to recover itself, rises a muti- 
lated cripple, and if it gets to its 
own stable at all, probably dves 
not emerge from thence during the 
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rest of the season.* When the 
boldest riders of a hunt have been 
killed off, the survivors will begin 
to look about them somewhat 
cautiously. <A politeness, hitherto 
unknown, will be observed in yield- 
ing precedence, and an unwilling- 
ness to take it amounting to actual 
refusal, Everybody will crowd to 
the gates, where gates there are 
unchained, and in the absence of 
such egress, people will lose the 
hounds and go home. The cash 
will be out of the whole thing. 
Men will not care to hunt if they 
dare not ride ; still less will they 
care to subscribe for the necessary 
expenses of a hunting establish- 
ment, and one after another these 
must fall to the ground. The 
gentlemen of England will have 
lost their favourite sport, the far- 
mers almost their only amusement, 
and both classes will drearily miss’ 
that delightful pastime which 
threw them so often together, and 
which both enjoyed so much. Let 
us entreat the agriculturist, then, 
to take down his wires, and give 
us all a fair chance. Stakes, and 
binders, and double-ditches, and 
strong oak rails are quite impedi- 
ments enough ; but there are plenty 
of horses in England, and men too, 
with their ‘hearts in the right 
place, and these are not to be 
stopped — pounded, perhaps, we 
should say—by vegetation, or up- 
holstery ; but the iron-master beats 
us, we honestly confess, and we do 
most strongly urge that he may 
still be banished from our fields, 
and confined to our workshops, 
our foundries, and the dock-yards 
of our plated men-of-war. 

But to return to the chase. 
Artificial though it be, at least in 
many of the most fashionable dis- 
tricts, it is doubtless an amuse- 
ment that finds its way to the very 
hearts of all classes of Englishmen, 
from the senator who comes a 
hundred miles by train to tire a 
couple of horses ere he return to 
his work in the Upper House,down 
to the mechanic who loses his day’s 
wages that he may have the 


* It was but last spring that among many similar cases, Mr. James Mason, the 
well-known steeple-chase rider, met with a very serious accident of this nature. 
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pleasure of following the hounds 
on foot —all seem alike to own that 
instinctive passion for hunting 
which makes the Briton a sports- 
man in every quarter of the globe. 
Whether it be the wolf on a Rus- 
sian steppe, the tiger in an Indian 
jungle, the African hippopotamus, 
or the kangaroo at the antipodes, 
he must hunt something ; and many 
an interesting volume has been 
filled with the doings of our 
countrymen in search of that sport 
which seems a necessity of their 
existence. Who has forgotten 
Scrope’s delightful ‘ Days of Deer- 
stalking, to read which was like 
looking at a picture of Landseer’s ? 
Mr. Charles Boner, the author of 
the work now before us, seems to 
be a sportsman of equal ardour 
and enthusiasm, more perhaps of a 
naturalist, if less skilful as a word- 
a. and evidently devoted, 
1eart and soul, to the destruction 
of those noblest beasts of chase— 
the boar, the red deer, and the eagle. 


Should it happen that you have to re- 
main a long time at your post, do not on 
that account let your attention flag. Be 
watchful to the very last moment of your 
stay. This, believe me, is a golden rule. 
* * * On a hot summer’s day, when the 
wood had been driven for red deer, after 
waiting long, I lay down under a tree, 
thinking it was in vain to expect the 
game any longer. Presently there is a 
shout, ‘Look out—the stag! and in- 
stantiy on the slope, immediately opposite, 
a magnificent stag emerged cautiously 
from the thicket. Had I been waiting 
properly, Ishould have brought him down 
on the spot, instead of which a start from 
me sent him back again into the wood, 
when the report of a rifle to my right told 
me he had been shot. This happened 
hearly twenty years ago ; yet I never think 
of my carelessness and of the splendid 
antlers of the noble stag thus lost without 
still feeling vexation and regret. 


Truly, the conscience of a tho- 
rough sportsman is of tender ma- 
terials. Alas for golden oppor- 
tunity, 


Fronte capillatd, post est occasio calva! 


We can sympathize fully with Mr. 
Boner’s feelings, when the retiring 
stag presented only the broad white 
surface that adorned his stern to 
the disappointed rifleman. 
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After devoting considerable time 
to the pursuit of chamois in the 
mountains of Bavaria, the details 
of which he has given us in another 
volume, Mr. Boner seems to have 
made a highly successful foray 
upon those large and heavy beasts 
of chase which the wooded dis- 
tricts of Germany produce in such 
profusion. Except in a picture of 
Snyders, where he is generally re- 
presented as subject to considerable 
annoyance from the attentions of 
such dogs as could only be imagined 
in a dream, few of our readers have 
srobably ever set eyes on a wild 
cae. Mr. Boner in his first page 
describes him to the life, and a very 
ugly customer he is—almost enough 
to make a peaceful man shut up 
the book, turn out of the forest- 
path, and flying back tumultuously 
to his hotel, only cultivate further 
acquaintance with the ‘swine’s 
flesh’ when broiled, at the close of 
one of those German twelve o’clock 
dinners which so surely incapaci- 
tates the guest from any more 
active exercise than smoking during 
the rest of the day. 

"Tis a gallant brute nevertheless, 
weighing, as our author informs us, 
in some of those Hessian forests, 
as much as four and four and a half 
hundredweight, and formidably 
armed as he is, with those sharp 
upward curving tusks; for, says 
Mr. Boner, 


Should he have been tormented by the 
hunter and his dogs, and escaping them 
at last, meet you upon his way, I would 
advise you to step aside, and let bim pass 
unquestioned, for be sure he will not turn. 
He will be too glad of an opportunity to 
vent his rage on one of the yenus man; 
and in passing with a jerk of his head, 
will rip up your shin or your thigh or 
your body before you are aware. He will 
not stop for this, for it is his manner to 
go straight on; he therefore will never 
think of turning back, but he dashes for- 
ward, let what may stand in front. 


Some of our brave Indian sol- 
diers could tell us a little about 
this straightforward propensity of 
the sus, scrofa, aper, of Linnzus, 
the slaughter of which they irre- 
verently term ‘ pig-sticking.” How, 
when a man has risked his own 
neck and his Arab’s back in racing 
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for ‘first spear’ over a country in- 
tersected with nllahs, and as hard 
as a dining-room table, he runs a 
good chance of getting his own and 
his horse’s belly ripped up by an 
animal that, despite its sluggish 
nature, seems under all circum- 
stances to die remarkably hard, 
game and unflinching to the last. 
The habits of the wild boar are, 
to a certain extent, akin to those of 
the red deer, whom he so little re- 
sembles in agility and beauty. The 
old boars, like the old harts, seem 
to live much by themselves, or at 
least without male companions, all 
of whom they drive away by 
superior force and weight. The 
rest of the herd consort together 
in families and small communities, 
and are no less apprehensive than 
the dun-deer themselves of the 
taint of man’s presence, which they 
detect at a great distance by their 
sense of smell. Mr. Boner con- 
cludes his chapter on the wild 
boar with an account of one who 
stood at bay for a considerable 
time with his lower jaw broken by 
a ball, 
Like a knight whose sword had snapped 
at the hilt, 


and was eventually shot down, a 

very Bayard facing his foes to his 

last gasp, and as his biographer 

records, 

Having before uttered no complaint, so 
he now met his doom without a cry. 


‘From Jupiter to a bull, says 
Thersites, ‘a goodly transforma- 
tion!’ From a swine to an eagle, 
say we, a transition no less re- 
markable; and yet where is the 
man who has ever handled a gun, 
from Sir William Armstrong him- 
self down to the farmer's lad 
frightening rooks off the wheat, 
who would not feel an eagle’s 
plume of his own shooting to be 
indeed ‘a feather in his cap? 

It is years ago, and yet it seems 
but yesterday, that we gazed on the 
royal bird wheeling majestically in 
the blue heavens, scanning the half 
of Scotland at a glance, as it lay 
spread out beneath him.in the 
summer sunshine. Around our 
feet was the grey shingle and the 
bare bluff granite, and the dizzy 
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recipice, over which we might 
ook down on purple moor and 
foaming torrent, and a black still 
secret tarn, And here were the 
dark mountains, and there a blue 
streak of Loch Tay, and far away 
yonder in the horizon green woods 
and yellow corn-fields brightening 
the lands that lay beyond the 
Highland line. Yet our eyes were 
fixed on high in vain and impotent 
longing. What were we,a wretched 
pismy with our miserable muzzle- 
oader, that we should war with 
the monarch of the air? How was 
a niggardly ounce and a half of 
No. 5, with a drachm or so of 
powder behind it, meant only for 
inglorious war on ptarmigan and 
blue hares, to reach that soarin 
object poising itself so steady an 
secure, a mere speck in the infinity 
of the sky? 

It is years ago, but we can hear 
his scream still, Alas, we have 
never shot an eagle in all our life, 
before nor since. 

But what think you of a sports- 
man—a foreign sportsman, too— 
Count Arco by name, who not 
only shoots a brace of royal eagles, 
almost right and left, so to speak, 
but carries the Crown Prince away 
from the eyrie in his hand? How 
he built himself a little nest appa- 
rently on the pattern of the eagle’s, 
and at a similar elevation, which 
none but a Tyrolese mountaineer 
could have attained without wings; 
how he watched and waited for 
fourteen hours at a stretch, some- 
times in glaring sunshine, some- 
times in pouring rain, till he had 
bagged both the old birds, and 
could turn his undivided attention 
to the capture of the young fledge- 
ling alive ; how, on the eighth day, 
and not till then, he constructed a 
dangerous scheme of ladders and 
ropes, by which he paid a visit to 
the eyrie in person, and at a risk 
which makes one shudder when 
reading it, and of which the vig- 
nette to the title-page gives a faint 
idea, extracted and brought away 
captive the young bird ;—his own 
diary describes in glowing lan- 
guage, translated, we conclude, from 
the Teutonic, by his friend Mr, 
Boner. 

R 
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To our mind this is the most in- 
teresting portion of the book. We 
know so little about eagles, we 
who crawl here on the surface of 
the earth, and Mr. Boner tells us 
just that which is most interesting 
as to their food and habits, and all 
about the royal bird, that people 
who are not naturalists really care 
to learn. 

On the red-deer he is much more 
diffuse, and truth to tell, a little 
tiresome. The science of the slot, 
or that series of observations by 
which a deer’s age, weight, sex, and 
size are to be infallibly predicted 
from its foot-marks, seems to be 
studied with extraordinary minute- 
ness by the German foresters. Mr. 
Boner enters into these details con 
amore, and treats us to no less than 
a dozen engravings of the stag’s 
tread, in different stages of his age 
and condition, with a list of the 
compound German. words by which 
these marks are distinguished. In 
the deep, extensive forests of cen- 
tral Europe, the red-deer attains a 
size and majesty of which in our 
island we have little idea. You 
shall go to the choicest of our deer 
forests in the north, and stalk 
many a weary mile, and empty 
many a flask of ‘mountain dew, 
ay, and consume much patience 
and tobacco besides, ere you suc- 
ceed in killing a ‘royal hart; that 
is to say, a stag of twelve points, 
the three topmost of which must 
form a ‘cup’ on either antler. 
Such at least is the conformation 
that gives a right to the regal title 
in Mar and on Dee-side; also, if 
we mistake not, in Atholl, ‘and 
down by the Garry ; but in Ger- 
many it is no uncommon feat to 
bring home a head of fourteen, 
sixteen, or even eighteen points, 
and some magnificent antlers are 
still preserved, carrying as many as 
twenty-two and twenty-four. ‘The 
weight of the animal is usually 
proportioned to the splendour of 
his coronet, and Mr. Boner informs 
us of a stag shot in Saxony, in 
1762, by Maximilian von Lichten- 
stein, which weighed (we presume 
before it was ‘ cleaned ’) seven hun- 
dred weight ninety-five pounds ; 
whilst in 1723, Count Stolberg shot 
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one near Agnesdorf, weighing nine 
hundred and ten pounds. Think 
of the noble beast rubbing that 
glorious head of his against an old 
oak-tree! Upwind of you, anda 
hundred yards off, point-blank— 
you are couched among the lady- 
fern, all unseen, with a rest for 
your barrel on the fallen trunk of a 
sycamore, and through the still- 
ness of the impenetrable woodland, 


The beating of your own heart 
Is all the sound you hear ; 


you are actually obliged to pause 
and compose yourself, for your 
whole frame is shaking with excite- 
ment, and you are aware it is no 
use ‘ drawing a bead’ till you are 
cool—you have studied your rifle 
till you know her temper and 
peculiarities as well as your wife’s 
—she always throws a_hair'’s- 
breadth to the right, and you allow 
accordingly — slowly the finger 
presses the trigger, not with a jerk 


or tug, but a steady continuous 


pull, There is a dull, dead thud, 
for you scarcely hear the well- 
known crack of your rifle—threads 
of white smoke cling about the 
branches overhead—any number of 
legs seem to be kicking and wiirl- 
ing yonder in the air, and-—you 
have got him at last ! 

lo triumphe! The cigar with 
which you celebrate your victory 
wraps you in Elysium, and when 
the stately haunch has been carved, 
and the stoup of red wine is tra- 
velling round the board, you detail 
to your applauding guests, not 
without exaggeration, the downfall 
of the deer, and enjoy once more a 
triumph almost equal to the mo- 
ment of success. 

But shooting, with all its attrac- 
tions, is a short-lived enjoyment. 
It is even difficult to determine at 
what moment of that sport our 
pleasure is greatest. Far different 
is the charm of ‘the noble science.’ 
Protracted, continuous, and ever 
increasing in intensity, is the re- 
velry of the chase. From the first 
whimper of the questing hound 
announcing the presence of his 
game, to the sonorous bay, or wor- 
rying growl that heralds its de- 
struction, every instant is fraught 
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with the keenest excitement and 
delight, from the bound and plunge 
of your eager horse, ere he settles 
down to his stride in real earnest, 
to the last struggle of the game 
but exhausted animal, never flag- 
ging in his endeavours to reach 
the pack, every moment is one of 
triumphant activity, combined ad- 
dress, and successful skill. Quoth 
the inimitable Jorrocks—‘I love 
the very mud on my top-boots, and 
the smell of the morning lair!’ 
And every man whose heart is 
really in the chase, knows exactly 
what he means. 

It is a strange infatuation per- 
haps, and an inexplicable; one, 
moreover, we repeat, that will not 
bear analysis, yet to its charm for 
a large proportion of our friends in 
every part of England, the sporting 
column of any morning paper dur- 
ing the first week in November, 
will bear sufficient witness. 

Happily, there are plenty of 
grumblers to be found in all classes 
of society, and partaking of all 
sports and pastimes. We say, 
happily, for we believe the grum- 
blers, as a body, to be the salt and 


spice that preserve most earthly 
matters from putrefaction and de- 
cay, a seasoning that we are never 


likely to be without. Now the 
grumblers are continually com- 

laining that their sport, in fox- 
1unting countries, is tame and un- 
interesting, that the runs are all 
the same line, with the same vicis- 
situdes, the old story over and over 
again—that they know the fords, 
the gaps, the bridle-roads, and the 
hand-gates, of which knowledge, in- 
deed, they are careful to avail them- 
selves, and that they want some- 
thing spirit-stirring and exciting, 
in ‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ 

Well, there is a district still left 
in England, over which the noblest 
of all field-sports may yet be en- 
joyed in its pristine freedom and 
integrity—wild as in the reign of 
Charles Stuart, or good Queen Bess, 
are the wild red-deer to-day, in 
Exmore and through North Devon ; 
nor, though civilization and farm- 
ing have gradually hemmed him 
in to an area of comparatively but 
few square miles, has the monarch 
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of the waste lost one iota of his 
tameless desire for freedom, and 
his wary apprehension of man. 
In a book called Notes on the Chase 
of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties 
of Devon and Somerset, of which 
every page affords a glimpse at the 
free moorland scenery, and breathes 
the freshness of the keen moorland 
air, an author who is, in the very 
highest sense of the word, a sports- 
man, has shown us what wild 
hunting can be, even in the nine- 
teenth century, and takes us up 
behind him to gallop over those 
boundless moors with an energy of 
language and force of illustration 
that can only be accomplished by 
a writer whose whole heart is in 
the subject he describes. Charles 
Palk Collyns, of Dulverton, sur- 
geon, as he writes himself in his 
title-page, must be aman of mature 
age, having hunted, as he states in 
his preface, ‘ with the stag-hounds 
for forty-six years, and having 
regularly noted the chases which 
have occurred from 1816 down to 
the present time,’ 

He will excuse us for remarking 
that, as far as hunting is con- 
cerned, his leisure has not been 
thrown away. He has evidently 
studied the science all these years 
as a ‘labour of love,’ and there are 
some portions of his book that 
remind us of Mr. Kingsley’s Winter 
Garden; to our mind, the best 
paper on sporting that has ever 
been written. 

The forest of Exmoor, still the 
stronghold of the only wild red 
deer left south of the Tweed, was 
originally a royal forest, and as 
such strictly preserved by William 
the Conqueror; but in 1818, an Act 
of Parliament having been passed 
enabling the Crown to sell, the 
whole district was purchased by 
the late John Knight, Esq., M.P., 
at a price which, to all appearance, 
must have formed a somewhat un- 
profitable investment. With this 
transaction, however, we have no- 
thing to do, save as far as it affected 
the dun denizens of the moor- 
land. These were gradually driven 
inwards to the wildest portion of 
the moor, as its area was narrowed 
more and more by cultivation, till 
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at length, there was but a ve 
small portion of its surface left 
on which the stag-hunter could be 
certain of escaping the disappoint- 
ment of a “blank day.” From a 
variety of causes also, pens 
increased alarmingly, and many a 
fine hart sobbed his life out on the 
heather through a gun-shot wound, 
instead of dying what may be 
termed a natural death, before 
hounds. In 1825, the original 

ack of stag-hounds, which had 
Sion established for more than a 
century, was unfortunately broken 
up, and the sport seems at that 
time to have very nearly breathed 
its last. In fact, it must have done 
so, had it not been for the libe- 
rality of one or two country gentle- 
men, whom he honourably men- 
tions, and the exertions of our 
author himself. Hear his lament 
on the departure of his deep- 
mouthed favourites. - No doubt he 
had ridden every turn with them, 
whilst his horse lasted, through 
many a gallant run. 


A nobler pack of hounds no man ever 
saw. They had been in the county for 
years, and had been bred with the utmost 
care for the express purpose of stag- 
hunting. 

What the exact origin of this breed of 
hounds was, I am unable to state with 
accuracy. The blood-hound and old 
southern hound, however, were beyond 
doubt amongst the ancestors of the pack, 
which wher sold (as before mentioned) 
consisted of about thirty couples. In 
height the hounds were about twenty-six 
to twenty-eight inches—colour generally 
hare-pied, yellow, yellow and white, or 
badger-pied, with long ears, deep muzzles, 
large throats, and deep chests. In tongue 
they were perfect ; and when hunting in 
the water, or on half-scent, or baying a 
deer, they might be heard at an immense 
distance. Even when running at speed 
they always gave plenty of tongue ; and 
their great size enabled them to cross the 
long heather and rough hedgy pasturage 
of the forest without effort or difficulty. 
* * * Alas! that these hounds should 
now be consigned to the kennel of a 
German baron, where, I believe, they still 
hunt their old quarry, the deer, or the 
fiercer game, the wild-boar ; but the hills 
and woods of Devon and Somerset will 
never again ring to the melody of such a 
pack ! 


We cannot but coincide in our 
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author’s regret that so noble a pack 
of staghounds should have been 
permitted to leave the country. 
All sportsmen are aware of the 
advantage of time in increasing the 
efficiency of a kennel by judicious 
drafting and breeding; nor can 
it be too strongly impressed upon 
a Hunt, that when they have suc- 
ceeded in establishing a really good 
pack of hounds, they should endea- 
vour, at any sacrifice, to retain 
that pack as long as their countr 

continues to be hunted at a 

Little does many a hard rider 
think, while in the enjoyment of 
one of those rattling bursts over 
the open that make his blood 
course through his veins like wine, 
how much pains and knowledge 
and experience has been lavished 
on the process of which he is 
enjoying the results. How many 
a morning’s consultation in the 
kennel, how many a day’s patience 
in the woodland, must be consumed 
to organize that combination of 
speed, sagacity, harmony, mettle, 
and mutual dependence, which is 
fleeting away yonder before him, 
like a wisp of wild-fowl on the 


wing. 

Mr. Collyns is evidently im- 
pressed with the truth of this 
s0sition ; but in accordance with 
1is own west-country proverb, that 
it is ‘no use to cry over spilt milk,’ 
he dismisses the subject with a 
capital engraving of a couple of 
stately stag-hounds of ‘the old 
pack,’ and proceeds to enlighten 
us on the habits and peculiarities 
of their noble quarry, the deer. 

Like his German fellow-crafts- 
man, a west-country forester studies 
keenly the slot, or footmarks of his 
game. The Scottish Highlander, 
on the other hand, prefers to ex- 
amine the animal with his own 
eyes, through his ‘ far-keeker,’ as 
he calls a telescope ; and taking 
advantage of the rugged nature of 
his ground to creep serpent-wise 
to within seeing distance of a hart 
before he gives an opinion as to 
its weight and classification ; but 
in a comparatively open country 
like Exmoor or North Devon this 
is of course impracticable, and the 
slot becomes a most important 
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feature, the very beacon and stan- 
dard of the chase, 


In Devon and Somerset the male deer 
is still called for the first year a calf; in 
the second year he is termed a knobber, 
or knobbler, or bracket; in the third’ 
year a spire, or pricket; in the fourth 
year a staggart; in the fifth, a stag, or 
warrantable deer ; and at and after six 
a stag, or hart, 


Now, all these yearly stages of 
increasing size and weight are to 
be distinctly traced on the slot ; 
and although the North Devon 
‘harbourer’ does not affect to cal- 
culate the weight of a stag to 
within fifteen pounds by the size 
and appearance of his footmarks, 
as is the boast of the German 
forester, he can assume the age and 
size of the animal from the track 
it leaves with sufficient accuracy to 
guard against disappointment to 
his employers. And now we must 
quote Mr. Collyns as to the duties 
of this very important functionary 
on a finesummer’s morning amongst 
the sunny hills that look down on 
the Bristol Channel :— 

‘Well, now,’ says Farmer R——, as 
he comes to this page, ‘surely the Doctor 


is not going to tell us what ‘‘ harbouring” 
is and what ‘‘ tufting’’ means. We know 
all about these matters down here in the 


west.’ True, my good friend; but I 
write these pages for the benefit of those 
who know not the west, and have never 
enjoyed the sport, though I hope they 
may all live to do so. Depend upon it, 
there is many a good man and true, who 
keeps his horses at Melton, and rides in 
the first flight across the ‘shires,’ and 
who has seen as many foxes killed as you 
or I have, who would be uncommonly 
puzzled if he had to pass an examination 
in the duties of the ‘ harbourer,’ or were 
required to explain the mysteries of 
‘tufting.’ bs ? = 

Let us fix as a date the 30th of August 
— time, 4.30 a.m.—scene, outside the 
lovely cottage of James Blackmore, 
planted on the outskirts of the deep 
Haddon woods. The door opens, and 
forth in the drizzly rain stalks the best 
and most enthusiastic of his class and 
calling. We will pass over the four or 
five dreary miles which lie between the 
cot and the scene of the morning’s labours, 
and again take up our friend as he peers, 
cautiously through the hedge of the large 
turnip-field which lies between the road 
and wood. He turns away after strict 
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scrutiny. There are none of the brown- 
coated herd to be seen in that favourite 
feeding-place. Onward he goes down the 
lane, and carefully examines the field of 
oats, which he knows to be the favourite 
pasture of the deer. Again he is doomed 
to disappointment ; and after marking 
the quarter from which the wind blows, 
and finding that the wind is full in his 
face, and therefore blows from the covert, 
he steals into the oat-field, and down he 
goes by the side of the hedge towards the 
wood, his eyes bent steadfastly on the 
ground. He knows, though he has never 
read the Art of Venerie, that ‘the hart 
hath a propertie that if he goe to feed in 
a yong spring or coppes, he goeth first 
to seeke the winde, that he may finde if 
there be any person in the coppes which 
may interrupt him,’ and that it is es- 
sential he should go up wind, when en- 
gaged in discovering the whereabouts of a 
deer. * * * Suddenly the harbourer 
stops. There is a leaf bent, a blade of 
grass turned, or some sign which the 
adept in wood-craft can interpret, but 
which to the senses of the uninitiated 
would be a closed book. He looks care- 
fully at the oat-stalks near. From two 
or three the ear is gone—bitten off, and 
recently : that to his eye is clear, but not 
by the animal of which he is in search. 
Those ears were bitten of by a hind, and 
not by a stag; for Jem knows well by 
long experience that a stag daintily bites 
off but half the ear, or even less, while 
the hind takes the whole * * * he knows, 
too, that a stag never takes more than 
one bite at a turnip, and that in so doing 
he pulls up the root, and throws it over 
his head ; while the hind will take two 
or three bites at the same root, if it 
remain firm in the ground, before she 
leaves it and passes on to another, 
Onward goes Jem, and lo ! arow of turnips, 
recently rooted up, and that beyond all 
doubt by a male deer. But was it a 
‘ warrantable’ stag that did the mischief ? 
Again he consults the ground, carefully, 
anxiously trying to get the print of the 
hoof well defined. * * * Suddenly he 
stops. He has found what he wanted, 
in a soft piece of ground, the rounded 
track, the blunted toe-point, the wide- 
spread mark, the fresh ‘slot,’ in short, of 
a stag (measuring good two inches at the 
heel) ; ay, and one, too, that will make 
many a proud steed sob this day ere he 
turns to bay. 


Having thus satisfied himself 
that the stately epicure who has 
done all this mischief to oat-stalks 
and turnip-field, is ‘ harboured, or 
couched for his morning’s repose, 
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taken with diurnal regularity after 
his morning's feed, in the adjoining 
coppice, our friend Jem reports 
himself forthwith to the master of 
the staghounds ; bearing with him, 
as his credentials, a piece of square 
turf on which he has found the 
impression of his quarry’s hoof, and 
which he has cut away and lifted 
for the purpose. We can imagine 
Jem’s own self-gratulations and the 
cordiality of his reception. 

Now, for many reasons it has 
long been a wholesome practice in 
Exmoor and the adjacent districts, 
to refrain from drawing holding 
coverts with an entire pack of 
hounds. Deer are somewhat gre- 
garious: an old stag has all the 
cunning of the father of cloven- 
feet himself. He will push a hind 
or weaker hart out of its lair, and 
lying down therein, force the out- 
going tenant to become an un- 
willing substitute and a vicarious 
prey. Also it is in the last degree 
subversive of discipline in the pack, 
that there should be several scents 
of the same nature, crossing and 
re-crossing each other with puzzling 
intricacy ; and one of the first con- 


ditions of a run is, that hounds 
should settle well together, and if 
possible, simultaneously on the 


same quarry. Therefore, when the 
exact whereabouts has been ascer- 
tained of a warrantable deer—that 
is to say, of one whose age and 
weight warrant the assumption 
that he will be caught, and that he 
is worth the catching—it is the 
custom to select a couple or so of 
the oldest and steadiest hounds 
with which to make good the report 
of the ‘harbourer, and to drive 
the quarry from the thicket into 
the open. The ‘tufters,’ as these 
are called, soon acquire extra- 
ordinary sagacity, and are not to 
be diverted from their business by 
any amount of risk, or even by an 
over-abundance of that ‘subtle 
essence,’ which is the delight of 
their nostrils, the scent of their 
especial prey. Warily though 
speedily, and with fierce energy, 
they track the noble beast through 
all his ‘ dowbles’ and windings, till 
at length they drive him to the 
edge of the covert; and with an 
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elastic bound that seems less the 
result of effort than volition, he 
emerges in his strength and beauty, 
in all the pride of his presence, on 
the open moor. 

* One instant he stops. One in- 
stant stands erect and motionless, 
snufting the keen moorland air with 
his daimty nostrils; then breaks 
into a darting trot, which, throwing 
his antlers back, he soon exchanges 
for a long, easy, springing gallop; 
and so sets his head straight for the 
horizon ; and ere you have drawn 
your girths a hole tighter, and 
thrown away the end of your cigar, 
he is gone! 

And over what sort of country? 
asks the newcomer, whom Mr. 
Collyns, like a second Orpheus, has 
wiled into Exmoor with his seduc- 
tive periods,;—Over what sort of 
country am I to follow a chase 
which by his own account may be 
prolonged to twenty, thirty, nay, 
even forty miles on a stretch? <Ac- 
cording to our author, it seems a 
fine open galloping sort of country 
enough, but one in which the 
sportsman should keep ‘an eye 
forward, and ‘a good hold of his 
horse’s head.’ As the late Mr. 
Assheton Smith said of Leicester- 
shire, that there was no fence in it 
which could not be got over with a 
Knight, a 
well-known West country sports- 
man, says of Exmoor, that there 
are no bogs in it, although he ad- 
mits that here and there you may 
come to a soft place ; and these soft 
places, if galloped into unawares, 
are as pretty @ cerlainty as you can 
desire to meet with. 

Horses bred in the country show 
extraordinary sagacity both in 
avoiding the danger, and in saving 
themselves when engulfed; but a 
stranger, however good a hunter 
he may be, gets frightened, strug- 
gles, and is soon hopelessly and 
helplessly in, up to his tail. We 
have ourselves, in years long past, 
seen more than one stirring gallop 
over an open moorland country 
near Kinross in Scotland, wild as 
the desert, and carrying a scent 
that it does us good to think of 
even now. There the bogs were 
easily seen and avoided, whilst the 
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inconvenience of occasionally di- 
verging from the line of hounds 
was amply atoned for by the plea- 
sure of seeing them stream away 
without interruption, and galloping 
after them knee-deep in heather 
every stride. The surface of Ex- 
moor seems to be of a kindred 
nature, and it is easy to imagine 
with what speed hounds must race 
over such a country, especially 
when in chase of an animal leaving 
so powerful a scent as that of the 
red deer. Up wind or down, in 
almost all weathers, and over nearly 
every kind of soil, the stag-hound 
can run his game at a pace with 
which no horses could contend, 
were it not for the frequent pauses 
occasioned by the amphibious 
habits peculiar to the deer. 

And here we come to the great 
point of controversy between the 
followers of the fox and the stag, 
the former contending that when 
they do have a runitis a fine dash- 
ing gallop, straight away, with no 
leisure for deliberation ; and that 
even if a check does take place, the 
sagacity of the hound or the skill 
of the huntsman hits off the line 


again almost instantaneously, and 
there is no intervening time torthe 
limbs to’ stiffen or the blood to 


cool ; while the latter with some 
appearance of reason, argue that 
the superior size and speed of their 
quarry, with the ravishing scent he 
leaves on his track, would make 
their work so severe and exhaus- 
tive, that were it not for his predi- 
lection for water, no horses foaled 
would be able to carry their riders 
through a run. Every sport has its 
own characteristic features. To 
our fancy, the deer ‘ taking soil’ (by 
which expression, strangely enough, 
is understood the animal's immer- 
sion in water), should be one of the 
most interesting events of the 
chase ! 

We will <p you have been 
going for some five-and-twenty 
minutes or so without a check. 
The turns have been in your favour, 
your horse is galloping on steadily 
and well, tolerably fresh still; 
neverthele ss, you feel that a halt, 
if only for two or three minutes, 
would be no inconsiderable boon, 
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The hounds have just disappeared 
over the rugged brow of one of 
those brown acclivities which rise 
in continuous succession like the 
waves of a heather sea; they 
seemed to dash forward with re- 
newed energy, as though their 
game were already in view. As 
you shoot over the crest of the hill, 
preparing for a long and judicious 
pullin your descent, what a noble 
scene arrests your eye in the grassy 
dell below. 

A streamlet from the hills has 
here swelled into a shallow river; 
and up to his chest in water, with 
his back against a rock, like Fitz- 
James, you discern the graceful 
outline of the deer, nodding his 
head up and down as he raises and 
lowers his natural weapons with 
the practised skill of a professor in 
the art of self-defence. Your fa- 
vourites are baying round him 
deep, musical and defiant ; but the 
crafty quarry has selected a spot 
in which he can wade, whilst his 
enemies must swim, It is a beau- 
tiful sight! He looks such a gen- 
tleman, there at bay, with his 
stately presence and his lofty crest, 
and his full dark eye, which, even 
in the midst of strife, has never lost 
its deep, melancholy, and reflective 
glance. 

Strange thoughts and memories 
sweep athwart your brain, foreign 
perhaps to the scene, and all un- 
connected with the sport in hand, 
but the glaneing sunshine, and the 
sparkling water, and the fierce, red- 
eyed, crowding, splashing hounds, 
soon recal you to yourself, ‘There 
is no time for ‘mooning’ and 
gathering your horse’s bridle : you 
prepare to act your part. 

When a deer is thus ‘ set-up,’ as 
it is termed, it depends upon the 
state of exhaustion to which he has 
been reduced, whether he remains 
for a considerable period in the 
water, or, ‘ breaking soil’ at once on 
your approach, scour over the moor 
again, refreshed and invigorated 
by his bath. In the latter case, the 
pace is of course first-rate, and the 
quarry is compelled to put forth its 
utmost powers to escape from the 
pursuers at its very haunches. So 
the joyous chase speeds on, fleet- 
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ing like a dream, over every variety 
of country and through every kind 
of scene. Now you are crossing 
an enclosed and cultivated district, 
where rasping fences must be 
bravely encountered, or where you 
must turn occasionally aside to 
spare the late and scanty harvest, 
not yet reaped or gathered in, 
Anon you are threading some 
wooded dell where noble trees, 
black with their summer foliage, 
screen you from the fierce afternoon 
sun, and the luxuriant tangled 
copsewood re-echoes the increasing 
music of the hounds, Rife and 
exciting—ay, and humorous—have 
been the vicissitudes of the chase. 
A fell at the draw-rails out of the 
last farmyard; B never got over 
the awkward bank into Dulverton 
Dingle ; C lost his bridle and all 
annexed to it in a bog on Exmoor, 
and is even now finishing a long 
stern chase, non passibus cequis, in 
his boots. The rest of the alpha- 
bet, down to X, Y, and Z, have 
stopped their horses at different 
stages of the run. The sun gets 
lower—that which was this morn- 


ing an elastic gallop, both in. 


hounds and horses, has degenerated 
into a lurching, lobbing, and labo- 
rious crawl. We ride very fast 
though we progress very slow, and 
yet to all appearance the chase is 
not near over yet. 

Once more we mount a steep 
and rugged incline—once more we 
emerge upon the open moor, and 
catch the cool welcome breezes of 
the Bristol Channel. Reader, have 
you ever watched hounds running 
steadily and determinedly for blood 
at the close of a chase? There is 
a quiet, relentless, undeviating per- 
severance about them, that bodes 
no good to their prey. Stringing, 
over the moor, the staghounds are 
tracking their quarry with the stern 
certainty of Fate. The poor horse 
beneath us has arrived at a state of 
considerable helplessness and dis- 
comfiture. It is a question whe- 
ther he will go much farther, If 
that long regular canter once re- 
lapses to a trot ; we know too well 
from certain previous experience 
how it will end. We begin to wish 
the run was over; so does our 
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reader, probably, by this time. Let 
us finish it out of hand. 

Cooler and fresher the breeze 
plays on our cheek, Light misty 
clouds ahead denote the neigh- 
bourhood of the sea. Straight as 
a line the hounds strain eagerly 
forward, heads up, sterns down, 
fierce, pitiless, and frantic for 
blood, Now they disappear one 
after another over yonder ledge ; 
ere this they must be round him 
on the beach below. We cannot 

aint a finish like Mr. Collyns. 

ark to his ‘who—whoop ! 


Nor are we mistaken, for as we turn 
into one of the steep paths of Glenthorne 
overhanging the channel, we see below 
it our quarry, dripping from his recent 
bath, standing proudly on a rock sur- 
rounded by the flowing tide, and watching 
his pursuers with anxious eyes. The 
hounds bay him from the land ; one ad- 
venturer from the pack takes the water, 
and already is at the base of the cliff on 
which the deer stands. Poor victim ! 
Scarce has he lifted bimself from the 
waves, when he is dashed back again by 
an unerring blow struck quick as light- 
ning by the fore-foot of the deer, and 
floats a corpse in the waters from which 
a moment ago he emerged. *~ * * * 
Dashing through the water the deer 
reaches the cliffs, gains a craggy path 
leading along them, and stretches away 
above Glenthorne House towards Yean- 
worthy. But it is evident his race is 
run. The heavy gallop, the faltering 
stride, and the lowered head proclaim 
that his strength is failing. He is unable 
again to face the open, runs feebly and 
painfully along the beaten paths, and 
turning through the woods towards the 
sea, he reaches the edge of the cliff just 
above the boat-house and beach of Glen- 
thorne. His foes are close behind. He 
gives one wild and hurried look of fear, 
and dares the desperate leap. It is done. 
He has jumped from a height of at least 
thirty feet on to the shore, and in the 
next moment is floating in the salt sea 
waves, * * * A few minutes suffice 
to man a boat and put a rope round the 
horns of the deer. The victim is dragged 
in triumph to the beach, the knife is at 
his throat, and amid the baying of the 
pack, and the loud whoo—whoops of the 
crowd, the noble and gallant animal yields 
up his life. ‘Tyro,’ who has distin- 
guished himself on this his first oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a stag-hunt, and 
who has gone well and boldly from find 
to finish, receives from an impromptu 
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godfather the mark of the blood in his 
face or ear, by which stain he is duly 
initiated into the mysteries of stag-hunt- 
ing, and may rank himself as a sports- 
man, like 

‘Nepos of Laurentum 

The hunter of the deer.’ 


Well, indeed, he may! For in good 
truth the battle of the Lake 
Regillus itself could scarce have 
counted a greater show of ‘ grief’ 
than must result from such a run 
as, taking our cue from Mr. Collyns, 
we have endeavoured to describe ; 
and, doubtless, had the young 
Herminia’s favourite been there, 
Macaulay might have sung once 
more, with perfect reason, how 

After those strange horses 

Black Auster toiled in vain, 


Nay, before the finish, it were 
well if his rider had not occasion 
to lament— 

But like a graven image 
Black Auster kept his place, 
And ever wistfully he looked 
Into his master’s face. 


Well, the steed is at length 
stabled for the night, and the rider 
housed and settled in his easy-chair. 
Neither of them is likely to forget 
the day’s sport in chase of the wild 
red-deer over Exmoor and North 
Devon. 

We plead guilty to a childish 
predilection for an illustrated work, 
or, as the children themselves call 
it, a ‘book with pictures.’ Mr. 
Collyns indulges us freely in our 
taste. Some of his engravings are 
remarkably spirited and life-like, 
with a freshness about them pecu- 
liar to the productions of an ama- 
teur. In an appendix, too, he fur- 
nishes us with a map of his county, 
a sufficiently extensive district, 
extending from the Quantock Hills 
to Barnstaple, and of which the 
extreme points would seem to be 
Watchet, Lynmouth, Ilfracomb, 
Torrington, Chumleigh, Tiverton, 
and Wellington, the first named 
place and the last being in Somer- 
set, forming an oval which encloses 
an area of several square miles. 
Whilst Grantham, Melton, Billes- 
don, Market-Harboro’, Brixworth, 
Whittlebury, Bicester, &c., are fa- 
mniliar, at least by name, to every 
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hunting man in Britain, it seems 
strange that so fine a district as 
the above, the seat of so wild and 
spirit-stirring a sport, should re- 
main comparatively unvisited and 
unknown. Many years ago, the 
late Lord Alford, the boldest, the 
best, and the best beloved sports- 
man of his day, spent an autumn 
amongst these wastes, and returned 
to his own Pytchley country much 
delighted with his excursion, bring- 
ing back with him a horse called 
‘Badgeworthy, after a locality near 
which the animal had distin- 
guished itself in a famous run, that 
turned out as speedy and enduring 
as the very wild deer it had been 
accustomed to follow; but since 
then, with few exceptions, the 
wincipal votaries of the chase in 

ngland, have been satisfied, when 
they did leave home for their fa- 
vourite amusement, with the graz- 
ing grounds about Billesdon, Cop- 
low, Staunton-Wyville, or Water- 
loo-Gorse. Nobody wants to hunt 
all the year round, nor to devote 
too much time to that which ought 
never to become a profession rather 
than an amusement ; but still, once 
in a way, it would be a pleasant 
jaunt enough for the month of 
August, to run two or three horses 
into Devonshire, and taste the 
breezes of the Bristol Channel, 
blowing fresh and free in our faces, 
as we galloped after the stag- 
hounds over the wild surface of 
Exmoor. 

And here we must take leave to 
fall out with Mr. Collyns, in that 
the information he gives us as to 
‘accommodation for man and horse’ 
is too vague and unsatisfactory by 
half. His invitation, indeed, to all 
gentlemen in scarlet is cordial 
enough, and well we know that 
the West country sportsman is as 
hospitable as an Arab of the 
Desert ; nevertheless, a few statis- 
tical facts would have been highly 
welcome to any one who meditated 
a hunting excursion at such a dis- 
tance from London, and from 
everywhere else. We should like 
to know something about the 
branch lines of railway, the cen- 
tral spot from which to command 
the different meets, the towns in 
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which airy stables, and above all, 
good blacksmiths, are to be found; 
the price of forage, the rate of 
labour, and a few more practical 
details of a like nature. 

On these he is inexcusably silent, 
considering the temptations offered 
by his exciting description of his 
favourite sport. On one point we 
have quite made up our mind, that 
it is not a country to which a man 
need take a moderate horse, or 
indeed anything but a really good 
one. A glance at the Appendix 
with its crushing accounts of runs 
ever since the year 1780, is quite 
enough to satisty us on the ques- 
tion of horseflesh. We quote the 
following almost at random :— 

Sept. 13th, 1804. 

Found a stag in Charcott Wood, near 
Luxlow. Laid the pack on him by 
Withelburrows. He stopped in a deep 
pool on the hill to soil, and the hounds 
came in on him and raced him in view 
over Brendon Hill for four miles. 

Here follows a list of the dif- 
ferent places through which they 
ran, till 
they crossed the turnpike-road for Flights, 
and then over Grant’s Hill for Wonham 
Wood. The hounds here set him up, 
but he broke from them, and came down 
through the covert to Highleigh Weir. 
Here he was killed after a chase of jive 
hours and forty minutes, going over at 
least forty-five miles. 

We have hunted too many years 
not to allow a considerable margin 
for what we may term ‘dead 
reckoning’ in all accounts of so 
exciting a pursuit as the Chase. 
Nevertheless, pare down such a 
run as the above to the narrowest 
possible dimensions, and there re- 
mains a day's work of so severe 
and laborious a nature, as reminds 
us forcibly of the old joke, ‘ You 
may call this sport, but hang me if 
it’s pleasure’ It seems to us that 
nothing but a thoroughbred horse 
would be of the slightest use in 
following hounds on the track, of 
so fleet and enduring an animal as 
the deer over an unenclosed and 
undulating surface like that of 
Exmoor ; and even the thorough- 
bred one, game and good as he is, 
must be ridden with the utmost 
skill and patience, to struggle 
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through runs which are described 
not in minutes, after the fashion 
of ‘the shires,’ but in hours / 

The truth is, that a deer’s extra- 
ordinary powers are little known, 
because so seldom put to the test. 
His frame is the most beautiful 
mechanical contrivance possible 
for speed ; his whole life and habits 
are calculated to keep that frame 
in the highest condition of mus- 
cular training, while, despite his 
timorous nature, he possesses in 
the last degree that most daring of 
all valour—the courage of despair. 

Several anecdotes are related by 
Mr. Collyns bearing on this pecu- 
liarity of the animal; but perhaps 
the most remarkable is one which 
he illustrates by a startling en- 
graving, representing a hind in 
mid-air, with nothing below her 
but a distant view of the ocean, 
and a few sea-gulls on the wing. 
Though of the weaker sex, she 
seems to have afforded an excellent 
run, which she terminated by a 
leap from the cliff down to the 
beach below—three hundred and 
sixty feet plumb!—and was of 
course killed by the fall. A dash- 
ing hound called Warrior went over 
with her, and shared her fate. It 
is to be hoped some of his progeny 
are still in the kennels at Pixton 
Park. This run took place in the 
hind-hunting season on May-day, 
1858. 

Our author, as is natural, seems 
inclined to undervalue the tamer 
sport of stag-hunting as practised 
by her Majesty’s hounds and those 
of Baron Rothschild. He is of 
opinion that the stall-fed deer can- 
not vie with his moorland-bred 
brother in speed, courage, or en- 
durance ; and we fear he is not to 
be tempted from his native wilds 
to see a ‘leap from a cart’ on the 
heath at Ascot, or in the grassy 
plains of the Vale of Aylesbury. 

But this is a point on which 
‘doctors differ,’ and it is still a 
question whether the red deer, like 
the horse, though in an inferior 
degree, does not gain from ample 
food and attention more than he 
loses from confinement, at the 
hands of man. During the last 
season that Lord Suffield kept 
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staghounds in Norfolk, he had the 


good fortune to find one of his out- 
lying deer, who, be it observed, 
had been eating his Lordship’s old 
oats for months, previously to 
making a few weeks foraging ex- 
eursion for himself, on a small 
wooded island in the heart of his 
best country. Away they went in 
view, the master doubtless getting 
a good start, and more suo keeping 
close to his favourites. After a ran 
of nearly twenty miles from point 
to point, the distance being accom- 
plished in little over two hours 
(and we appeal to our hunting 
readers whether that is not pretty 
well for pace), the stag took soil in 
the German Oc sean, and bafiled his 
pursuers by fairly swimming out 
to sea. This occurred close to a 
Preventive Station, and Lord Suf- 
field, after getting his dripping 
hounds together with some diffi- 
eulty, watched the quarry through 
one of her Majesty’s telescopes as 
long as it remained in sight. This 
same stag was captured and taken 
on board by some fishermen a 
league or two out at sea, twenty 


miles from the spot where tt had first 


sought safety om the water. The 
wildest denizen of Exmoor could 
scarce have outdone a feat of en- 
durance like this. 

Verily, when we reflect on such 
doings, five-and-twenty minutes 
over High Leicestershire seems 
dwarfed into insignificance by 
comparison, till we remember that 
even in that short space of time 
we have seen the best of hounds 
and horses reduced to a state of 
utter imbecility, and that after all, 
as Forester says, ‘Sir, what kills is 
the pac 

W ell, ‘al pleasure must have an 
end. However sweetly the soft- 
eyed morning may smile upon our 
start ; however cheerily the tramp 
of horses and the deep-mouthed 
baying of unkennelled hounds may 
echo in our ears, full well we know 
that the veiled goddess is waiting 
for us yonder in the twilight after 
sundown, and that the cavalcade 
which took the field so fresh and 
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fair and full of mettle at daybreak, 
must return ere the moon be up, 
wet, weary, and bedraggled— 
hounds filing after each other limp- 
ing and footsore—horses jaded and 
faltering, with lowered crests, and 
reeking flanks in-drawn — riders 
sobered though exulting, resting 
their hands upon the pommels of 
their saddles, and retlecting on all 
the events of the last few hours 
with a sedate and quiet triumph 
as they cast their eyes downwards 
on daubed garments and spattered 
boots, and spurs not quite un- 
stained with blood. So they wind 
homewards, and the darkness 
gathers round, and the stars peep 
dimly out, and the breeze moans 
up at intervals from the West. 
Presently night falls like a curtain, 
and to-day has followed yesterday 
to swell the total that makes up 
time—and eternity. 

Life is little more than a day’s 
hunting, after all. In anticipation 
consists more than half the pleasure 
of each. The hopes of morning 
are rarely equalled by the fruition 
of noon day. The rugged ground 
and the opposing fences give a zest 
to the performance, and the pursuit 
is of far more value than the prey. 
When night comes, would we have 
our day over again if we could? 

In the meantime, vive la chasse f 
"Tis an honest, manly, joyous re- 
creation. If not a wiser, we cannot 
but think it makes its votary a 
better man. Its mishaps bring 
with them no sorrows, its successes 
create no heart-burnings, its ex- 
citement leaves no depression of 
spirits behind. And so, good luck 
to its followers, whether they pur- 
sue the noble stag, the wily fox, or 
the timid hare; whether they ride 
by the road or the fields, charging 
the ‘raspers, or pottering in the 
gaps. Each enjoys his favourite 
sport in his own way—each con- 
tributes his share to the general 
amusement—each, if he could do 
as he liked, would probably express 
his nightly wish, in the words of 
that noble joker who so shamefully 
hoaxed Christopher Sly— 


Huntsman, I charge thee tender well my hounds. 
To-morrow, I intend to hunt again ! 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


T° say that these volumes* are, 
for the most part, written with 
the lightest of hands, what is it 
but to say that they are the work 
of Anthony Trollope? To say that 
there is probably no other living 
Englishman who could have writ- 
ten at such length with such super- 
ficial knowledge, and been so 
little tedious, is nothing more than 
strictest truth. Yet, liking the 
author heartily, and by no means 
disliking his book, we cannot pre- 
tend that, as a success, it is nearly 
equal to his West Jndies, Much 
may doubtless be said in its favour ; 
and when we have to speak with 
disfavour, the apologetic tone of 
the concluding chapter, a half-con- 
scious prescience of failure, or at 
least of imperfection, which there 
struggles to the surface, goes far to 
disarm any harshness of criticism. 
Mr. Trollope’s uniform success as 
regards his last dozen books, will 
make him tolerant of dispraise, if 
such should be the world’s verdict 
with regard to his latest produc- 
tion. He can well afford to descend 
from the high level along which he 
has so long travelled, because no- 
thing is more certain than that, if 
he lives, he will not be long in re- 
gaining it. But not even to him is 
it given to write so hurriedly and 
copiously upon such a Titanic sub- 
ject with entire success, 

Let us make short work with 
the least gracious portion of our 
task. In the first place, the book 
is extravagantly long. A man or 
woman vastly Mr. ‘Trollope’s infe- 
rior, might have improved it im- 
measurably by reading it through, 
and expunging, by condensation 
and obliteration, not less than one- 
third. Secondly, it lacks system 
or organization. It is a clever 
man’s desultory diary. Starting 
with Mr. Trollope at Boston, we 
follow him submissively to Rhode 
Island, Portland, the White Moun- 
tains, Canada, Niagara, Minnesota, 
Chicago, Bufialo, New York, again 
to Boston, again to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 


ton, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Cairo, Kentucky, again to 
Cincinnati, again to Baltimore, 
again to Washington, again to Phi- 
ladelphia ; a third time to New 
York, a third time to Boston, a 
fourth time to New York. As we 
pursue Mr, Trollope’s tortuous 
course, we are admitted to his un- 

remeditated thoughts en passant, 
But they grievously lack method 
and grouping, and are written cur- 
rentissimo calamo, For a dozen 
years we have been surfeited with 
descriptions of rambles by English- 
men through the United States, 
and it must be confessed that, so 
far as mere narrative description, 
we have read more instructive 
books than Mr. Trollope’s. Every 
English traveller in the White 
Mountains (and they are more 
numerous than Mr. Trollope thinks) 
will prefer his own tour to that 
which Mr. Trollope devotes several 
pages to inculcating, and when he 
comes to the well-known tourist’s 
track, not even he can give charm 
to the crambe repetita of so many 
predecessors. Thirdly, his book is 
full of little inaccuracies, These 
are chiefly noticeable, because they 
will be eagerly pounced on in the 
United States, and will discredit a 
book written in the kindliest spirit. 
It is not necessary to enumerate 
them seriatim ; but how can Mr, 
Trollope make St. Louis sixteen 
hundred miles from New York? 
and who ever heard of ‘ Roxboro, 
among the suburbs of Boston? 
M‘Clellan (whose name, by the bye, 
is never rightly spelt) was never 
‘head manager ’ of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. When, accompanied 
by Messrs. Delafield and Mordecai, 
M‘Clellan was sent to the Crimea, 
they all, upon their return, sent in 
reports to the War Office. Of 
these reports, most persons think 
M‘Clellan’s the worst; everybody 
confesses that Delafield’s was the 
best: but Mr. Trollope is sadly out 
when he tells us, ‘I have been in- 
formed that a very able report was 
sent in by them to their Govern- 


* North America, By Anthony Trollope. London: Chapman and Hall. 1862, 
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ment on their return, and that this 
was drawn up by M‘Clellan.’ We 
will not waste time by hitting 
more blots, nor do we insist even 
upon these as of importance, except 
as concerns readers in the United 
States, 

Fourthly, what business has a 
man who has never been further 
West than Rolla in Missouri, or 
further south than the Green River 
in Kentucky, to give his book so 
grandiloquent a title as North 
America? Nothing throughout 
this book impresses us so con- 
stantly as the consciousness how 
little Mr. Trollope knows about the 
South, and how ill qualified he is 
to write disquisitions about their 
struggle for independence. Fifthly, 
and lastly, our greatest objection 
to Mr. Pectends beck is that, de- 
riving many advantages, as it will, 
from its appearance at this moment, 
it is not the least in tune with the 
temper of the moment. To say 
that it does not profess to be a 
war narrative, or to owe its origin 
to the present convulsion, is hardly 
a valid excuse. Who can read any- 
thing about America at this mo- 
ment otherwise than in the Drum- 
mond glare of passing events? A 
man might as well be in West- 
minster Abbey during the corona- 
tion of her Majesty, and not look 
at the ceremony. 

On the other hand, there is much 
more to praise than to blame (barr- 
ing that one great fault of pro- 
lixity), and we gladly turn to the 

leasanter side of our task. Inthe 

rst place, there is not a word in 
the two volumes which is not writ- 
ten in a truly catholic spirit. Mr. 
Trollope is one of the heartiest of 
Englishmen, but he never forgets 
that a true man should consider 
the interests of the whole human 
family before he considers tliose 
of his own country. Secondly, a 
long list of passages might be cul- 
led from his pages of which the 
sense is excellent, and the manner 
unexceptionable. It would be im- 
— to quote one tithe of them, 

ut no man who has travelled in 


America, and suffered from the 
tyranny of women, can fail to en- 
dorse every word that he says 
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about the street cars in New York. 
The writer of these words was a 
few weeks ago a passenger in one 
of them. It was, as usual, crowded. 
A ‘lady’ and gentleman entered, 
and the former, seeing that this 
deponent’s coat was better than 
those of his neighbours, who were 
working men, came opposite to 
him, and directed at him one of 
those mute peremptory stares 
which Mr. Trollope so well de- 
scribes. He had no choice but to 
rise, and she swept into his seat 
with the normal silent discourtesy 
of an American woman. But not 
content with turning him out with- 
out a word of acknowledgment, she 
converted the ceded seat into two, 
and ensconced her gentleman by her 
side. A refined American gentle- 
man was recently tempted to visit 
some mining property belonging to 
him on Lake Superior. He had 
never visited the West, and little 
knew the miseries of a steamboat 
journey on the Great Lakes, His 
companions on board were miners, 
compared with whom many of our 
Cornishmen would be Sir Charles 
Grandisons. But two of these 
men had induced a pair of Phrynes 
from Buffalo to accompany them 
to the head of Lake Superior. 
There were no other ‘ladies’ on 
board. At every meal (and he 
passed several days on board) the 
steamboat major-domo suspended 
all proceedings until the ladies and 
their companions had taken their 
seats. ‘Wait for the ladies!’ A 
hundred hungry men, than whom 
the world has no rougher, were 
content to wait the pleasure of 
these goddesses, whom American 
chivalry has so highly exalted, and 
who give chivalry so little back in 
return. A speculator in mining 
pow would have got a good 
argain had he fallen in with the 
gentleman in question when the 
latter got back to New York. 

But to return to Mr. Trollope. 
Our third remark in praise of his 
book is, that he rightly discerns 
the perilous tendencies arising from 
the general toleration—we might 
almost say approbation—accorded 
to the rank pecuniary corruption 
which is eating into the vitals of 
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the American nation. It is too 
sore and pregnant a subject for us 
to venture upon. Suffice it to say, 
that if there be no civilized nation 
on earth wholly exempt from taint, 
it has been reserved for America 
alone to set the ‘smart’ man up on 
a pedestal, and to fall down and 
worship before him. Mr. Trollope 
thinks that increased taxation, less 
prosperity, and the pressure of 
affairs, will clear the political at- 
mosphere. Would that we could 
see any reason for thinking so! 
He is an optimist about the future 
of the American Republic, and, 
like so many of the writers who 
are daily enlightening us, has a 
conception of the Northern section 
of the Republic which is as ideal 
as Plato’s about his own Atlantis. 
Upon this subject we will defer 
any further remarks until we have 
done with Mr. Trollope’s book. 

Fourthly, there seems to us much 
to commend in Mr. Trollope’s 
sketch of the two Canadas. That 
it is the interest, and almost the 
duty, of Great Britain to educate 
the Canadas without delay up to a 
capacity for plenary independence, 
is the one lesson which every wise 
Englishman is hourly learning. 
England would be a far greater 
gainer by the independence of 
British North America than by 
any other event which could hap- 
ven on the American continent. 
Nhether Canada is, or is not, 
absorbed into that great entity, 
the United States, is a vitally mo- 
mentous question for Canada; to 
England it is a matter of very 
small moment. Let not Canada 
deceive herself. Upon the events 
of the next few weeks, and entirely 
upon her own action, will hinge for 
all future time the relations of the 
colony with the Mother Bountiful, 
which England now is to all her 
children. 

Fifthly, there is no impartial 
Englishman who has sat at the 
feet of American Gamaliels, and 
rushed to hear the Everetts and 
the Phillipses of the States, who 
will not heartily echo Mr. Trollope’s 
words upon the fraternity of public 
speakers. We have been present 
at many of these lectures, and have 
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seldom heard them without humi- 
liation and sadness. To see a man 
of great parts prostituting his 
ability, and becoming, not the 
leader, but the follower, of his 
audience, to see him putting forth 
his sensitive feelers to gauge the 
popular sentiment, and crawling 
and writhing in his efforts to flatter 
and pamper it, is a sadder sight 
than the abasement of the daily 
press, which is, in the first place, 
impersonal, and secondly, addressed 
to the lowest tier of society. It 
is with sorrow that we quote and 
endorse Mr. Trollope’s words :— 


Listening to Mr. Everett, it was im- 
possible not to perceive that he was 
anxious to utter the sentiments of the 
audience rather than his own—that he 
was making himself an echo, a powerful 
and harmonious echo, of what he con- 
ceived to be public opinion in Boston at 
the moment—that he was neither leading 
nor teaching the people before him, but 
allowing himself to be led by them, so 
that he might best play his present part 
for their delectation. .... Mr. Everett 
has been Minister to England, and knows 
the people. He is a student of history, 
and must, I think, know that England’s 
career has been not unhappy nor unpros- 
perous. But England was at a discount 
in Boston, and Mr. Everett was speaking 
to a Boston audience. ‘ They are sending 
us their advice across the water,’ said Mr. 
Everett. ‘And what is their advice to 
us? That we should come down from 
the high place we have built for ourselves, 
and be even as they are. They screech 
at us from the low depths in which they 
are wallowing in their misery, and call 
on us to join them in their wretchedness.’ 
As I thought of Mr. Everett's reputation, 
and of his years of study, of his long politi- 
cal life, and unsurpassed sources of infor- 
mation, I could not but grieve heartily 
when I heard such words fall from him. 
I could not but ask myself whether it 
were impossible that, under the present 
circumstances of her constitution, this 
great nation of America should produce 
an honest, high-minded statesman. 


If it were possible that America 
could form sucha statesman, it has 
never been our fortune, with some 
experience of her public men, to 
see or hear him. One speaker upon 
public themes she has, who is 
honest, ‘gifted, and brave. We al- 
lude to Mr. Emerson, 

Lastly, there are passages in this 
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book so instinct with the genial 
character of the writer, that they 
would redeem a far more indiffe- 
rent performance, and carry us 
along with kindliness and satisfac- 
tion. Such passages abound. We 
have only room for two. 


On my return from Lowell in the 
smoking car, an old man came and 
squeezed in next to me. ‘he place was 
terribly crowded, and as the old man was 
thin and clean and quiet, I willingly 
made room for him, so as to avoid the 
contiguity of a neighbour who might be 
neither thin, nor clean, nor quiet. He 
began talking to me in whispers about 
the war, and I was suspicious that he 
was a Southerner and a_ Secessionist. 
Under such circumstances his company 
might not be agreeable, unless he could 
be induced to hold his tongue. At last 
he said, ‘I come from Canada, you 
know, and you—you’re an Englishman, 
and therefore I can speak to you openly ;’ 
and he gave me an affectionate grip on 
the knee with his old skinny hand. I 
suppose I do look more like an English- 
man than an American, but I was sur- 
prised at his knowing me with such 
certainty. ‘ There is no mistaking you,’ 
he said, ‘ with your round face and your 
red cheeks. They don’t look like that 
here ; and he gave me another grip. I 
felt quite fond of the old man, and offered 
him a cigar. 

Again, when describing his ex- 
periences of the Mason and Slidell 
suspense, he says :— 


‘But there’s Grotius,’ I said, to an 
elderly female, who had quoted to me some 
half-dozen writers on international law, 
thinking thereby that I should trump her 
last card. ‘I’ve looked into Grotius, 
too,’ said she, ‘and as far asI can see, 
&e. &e. &e.’ So I had to fall back on 
the convictions to which instinct and 
common sense had brought me. I never 
doubted for a moment that those convic- 
tions would be supported by English 
lawyers,’ 


We have followed Mr. Trollope 
thus far only to find ourselves 
launched upon the stormy ocean of 
current American history; and 
launched, it must -be confessed, 
without a rudder. Mr. Trollope is 
generally an amusing companion, 
but a guide or prophet he scarcely 
professes to be. Prophecies there 
arein his book—somewhat shadowy 
ones, it is true—but they scarcely 
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amount to more than three. Of 
these the first is, that the disinte- 
gration of the Republic is inevi- 
table, and that the line of demarca- 
tion between the future republics 
will run below Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Missouri... The second is, that 
the national debt will be easily 
borne, and the taxation satisfac- 
torily adjusted, though not without 
huge difficulty. The third and last 
is, that the future Northern re- 
public, purified in the furnace of 
misfortune, will unlearn its all-per- 
vading dishonesty, its government 
by little men, and retaining those 
noble qualities which we all ac- 
knowledge and admire—elastic in- 
dustry, diffusive intelligence, in- 
domitable enterprise — will ride 
back upon them once more into 
the front rank of nations. 

From our hearts we join Mr. 
Trollope in exclaiming, May these 
two latter prophecies find realiza- 
tion! For ourselves, we candidly 
own our belief that there is no man, 
either American or English, whose 
vaticinations upon such subjects 
are worth the paper they are written 
on. The United States have rushed 
into being under circumstances so 
exceptional ; they have so dazzled 
themselves and the world with a 
runagate and unprecedented mate- 
rial prosperity; they have for so 
many months demonstrated that, 
without exporting anything but 
breadstufis, they could remain the 
creditor nation of the world; they 
have during the last year baftled so 
many prophets, native and foreign, 
that a man might almost fancy 
that their boastful and inextin- 
guishable self-confidence is based 
upon a rock, and that political 
economy is for Europe and not for 
the young and unshackled giant of 
the West. As well might one en- 
deavour to bale the vast Croton 
reservoir at New York with alady’s 
thimble, as to gauge the dimen- 
sions and prospects of the vastest 
convulsion the world has ever 
seen with the rule of European 
analogies. How Mr. Trollope pro- 
poses to raise the necessary inte- 
rest on the debt, we know not, 
neither, we suspect, does he, any 
more than Mr. Chase; but with 
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every wish to look favourably at 
the horizon, nowhere can we dis- 
cern grounds for agreeing with Mr. 
Trollope’s opinion that the Ameri- 
can nation is sick of ‘smart men,’ 
and that the dawn of morality is 
near at hand. 

It has been our fortune to read 
pages upon pages with regard to 
this mighty struggle, in American 
and English magazines, and_ in 
many cases to admire the ability 
and grasp of the writers. A more 
life-like portrait of Washington as 
it was twenty-five years ago, can 
scarcely be found than Miss Mar- 
tineau’s ‘ Brewing of the American 
Storm, in the June number of 
Macmillan’s Magazine. Mr. Mill’s 
recent contribution to these pages 
is not unworthy even of his fame ; 
but it errs, we venture to think, 
not in over-estimating the dangers 
of a slave-holding oligarchy, so 
much as the purity and elevation 
of purpose of the North. There 
are no papers on the other side the 
Atlantic more worthy of attention 
than those which appear in Brown- 
son’s Quarterly Review, an unpre- 
tending Roman Catholic periodical 
of much ability. But all these 
various articles, as well as the 
admirable book of Mr. Spence 
on one side, and the far less com- 
mendable work of Mr. Ludlow 
on the other, err lamentably in 
their one-sidedness and_partisan- 
ship. It is most unphilosophical 
to assume that, in any — of 
organic political strife, all the wis- 
dom and all the worth exclusively 
belong to one party. We say it 
with deep regret, but we are forced, 
after long observation of this de- 
plorable struggle, to come to the 
conclusion that there is very little 
wisdom and very little worth upon 
either side. Bold indeed must be 
any man who has in some measure 
taken stock of this agonizing con- 
flict, and who, by reason of what 
he knows, can fathom the depth of 
his ignorance should he venture to 
write ex cathedra either as prophet 
or commentator. The utmost that 


any spectator can hope to do is to 
gather up a few of the lessons 
which are being scattered broad- 
cast. 


It is with this view that we 
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shall endeavour, in as few words as 
possible, to bring home to our 
readers a few facts which appear to 
us incontrovertible. 

In the first place, this is not a 
struggle to test Democratic insti- 
tutions. It is idle to say that De- 
mocracy has failed. What has 
failed is the attempt to bring to- 
gether under one homogeneous 
Government two antipathetic and 
discordant civilizations. The South 
has never been Republican. The 
very essence of its peculiar institu- 
tion makes it aristocratic. For 
fifty years it has ruled the Union, 
and has always ruled it as it ruled 
its own slaves. Lincoln’s election 
brought this state of things to an 
end ; and the South, having little 
of the old Athenian’s spirit, that it 
is better to be second in Athens 
than first in Euboea, was swift to 
rebel. 

Secondly, let no Englishman take 
up the notion that slavery is the 
principal and only difference be- 
tween the two sections, Slavery 
may go down, or go up, but within 
the old Union never again will the 
Southern States voluntarily be com- 
prehended, Volumes might be 
written showing the incompatibility 
of the two partners. The union 
between them never fails to recal 
to us a wild Persian fable, revealed 
by Lord Macaulay: :— 


King Zohak gave the devil leave to kiss 
his shoulders. Instantly two serpents 
sprung out, who, in the fury of hunger, 
attacked his head, and attempted to get 
at his brain. Zohak pulled them away 
and tore them with his nails. But he 
found that they were inseparable parts of 
himself, and that what he was lacerating 
was his own flesh. Perhaps we might be 
able to find, if we looked round the world, 
some political union like this—some 
hideous monster of a State, cursed with 
one principle of sensation and two prin- 
ciples of volition—self-loathing and self- 
torturing—made up of parts which are 
driven by a frantic impulse to inflict 
mutual pain, yet are doomed to feel what- 
ever they inflict ; which are divided by an 
irreconcileable hatred, yet are blended in 
an indissoluble identity. 


We hesitate to inflict another 
quotation on the reader, but there 
is an amusing scene in an old book 
published thirty years ago, and 
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long since forgotten, which illus- 
trates more forcibly than language 
the long-existing state of feeling 
between the two sections. The 
author conducts his readers into 
the judgment-hall of Rhadaman- 
thus, and reports the examination 
of the spirit of a departed Yankee : 

Soon we heard one of the constables 
call out ‘ Virgil Hoskins!’ ‘ Here,’ an- 
swered our companion, the Yankee pedlar, 
quaking up to the bar. Rhadamanthus 
was seated with a number of huge ac- 
count-books before him, ‘ Virgil Hoskins 
is your name, is it? Here it is among 
the H’s. Ah, Virgil! there’s a terribly 
long account against you. Let’s see: 

‘June 27th, :8—.—To selling, in one 
peddling expedition, 497,368 wooden 
nutmegs, 281,000 Havannah cigars made 
of oak-leaves, and 647 wooden clocks. 
What say you to that charge, Hoskins ? 

Hoskins.—‘ Why, that was counted in 
our place about the greatest peddling trip 
that ever was made over the Potomac.’ 

Rhadamanthus reads; ‘June 29th, 
18—.—To stealing an old grindstone, 
smearing it over with butter, and selling 
it as cheese.’ 

* December 13th, 17—.—To making a 
counterfeit half dollar of pewter, when 
you were six years old, and cheating your 
own father with it.’ 

Hoskins.—‘ Daddy was mighty glad 
when he found it out. It showed I had 
a genius.” 

Rhadamanthus reads: ‘July 2nd, 
18—.—To taking a worn-out pair of 
shoes, found in the road, and selling them 
to a pious old lady as the shoes of Saint 
Paul,’ 

Hoskins, chuckling: ‘I made four 
dollars twelve and a half cents by that !’ 

Rhadamanthus: ‘It would occupy me 
a week, Hoskins, to go through all the 
charges against you. I am out of all 
patience with New England. It gives 
me more trouble than all the rest of the 
world put together. You are sentenced 
to be thrown into a lake of boiling 
molasses, in which nearly all your coun- 
trymen already are, with the same old 
grindstone tied to your neck, and to re- 
main there for ever.” — Memoirs of a 
Nullifier. 

In answer to this book, a retort 
appeared at the North, fully its 
equal in humour and point, entitled, 
A Yankee among the Nullifiers, 
Both books show vividly the feeling 
of the hour, a feeling which has 
grown more and more intense with 
advancing years. It has been truly 
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said, that neither section under- 
stands the other, because neither 
section sympathises with the other ; 
and there is no true knowledge 
without love. But no Englishman 
will rightly conceive of the present 
struggle unless he understands that 
the differences between North and 
South are identical with their points 
of contact, and are irreconcileable 
now and for ever. To prove that 
the South has split off for any one 
specific reason—like the Morrill 
Tariff, or Slavery, or the Navigation 
Laws—is a childish waste of time. 
The South is contemptuously in- 
tolerant of Northern rule, and will 
never again come under the yoke. 
The world will judge how far such 
men as General Butler are likely 
to change the Southern heart. 

Thirdly, never let the North be 
blamed (as we so often hear it 
blamed in England) for having gone 
to war. If it had been possible to 
acquiesce in a peaceable separation 
between the Republics, no one,even 
in America, now doubts that it 
would have been for the best. But 
was it possible? What would have 
become of Washington, with the 
Potomac as the boundary line? 
Could the North, which for forty 
years had borne the dominion of 
the South rather than break the 
Union, permit the South to split 
off, when for the first time the 
North was supreme within the 
Union? Could they submit to a 
peremptory dissolution of partner- 
ship, and to a settlement of pro- 
pane afterwards? That the North 

ad no alternative but to go to war, 
let the result be what it might, is 
altogether incontestable. 

And here three questions may be 
asked with profit. 

First, is the North strong enough 
todo what it has goton hand? Its 
taskis, not only to defeat, but perma- 
nently to hold down, eight millions 
of white men, to colonize eight hun- 
dred thousand square miles with 
citizens loyal to the Union, to eman- 
cipate and provide for four millions 
of slaves, to bear not only the debt 
which it has already incurred, but 
all the future expenses of a large 
standing army and navy,—and this 
with the whole Union impoverished 
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and desolated by interruption of 
profitable labour? There are few 
impartial persons who will have 
any difficulty in answering this 
question in the negative. 
Secondly, ought we in England 
to wish that this programme were 
actually within the reach of the 
North? It requires something of 
Mr. Trollope’s catholic spirit to 
answer this question, especially as 
we entirely dissent from his opinion 
that the bitterness of America 
against England will pass harm- 
lessly away. That bitterness, the 
spree injuria forme, can only be 
dispelled by the dissolution of the 
American nation, or by war. But, 
looking beyond the grave of a pos- 
sible war between America and 
England, what fairer prospect on 
earth could there be for the family 
of man than that the boundless 
wealth of the Western Continent, 
the full-blooded hills and lavish 
valleys of the South, the teeming 
and inexhaustible bosom of the 
West, should be laid open to the 
hundreds of millions of free men 
for whose habitation they are de- 
signed, under the rule of a just, 
unaggressive, enlightened, incor- 
ruptible Republican Government? 
Such a Government would be as 
unlike to the existing Federal 
Government as it is to the Empire 
of Russia. The dream of the 
Washington Cabinet for fifty years, 
as regards their foreign policy, has 
never been avowed, but has been 
~~ and unmistakeable. It has 
een, through evil report and good 
report, by justice or injustice, re- 
gardless of God’s law or man’s law, 
to hold the Union together, in the 
hope that at some not distant day 
England might not dare to lift a 
finger but by permission of the 
United States, This hope has held 
the North loyal to the Union for 
forty years; it has made and is 
making the Northerners put forth 
convulsive efforts to prevent the 
Union going down now. Let the 
North say what it likes, this is 
emphatically a war for Empire. 
Out of the success of the North in 
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such a war no Government such as 
we have sketched could possibly 
come. Is it more than can be 
hoped from poor human nature 
that such a Government should be 
possible upon earth? If it were, 
whether it worked well or ill for 
England, mankind would be the 
gainer ; and poor indeed would be 
the English heart that could not 
rejoice, But we at least shall never 
see it, 

Our third and last question is, 
assuming that the South gains her 
independence, will she grow into a 

reat nation, the natural ally of 

tngland ; or will she dwindle into 
a Spanish Republic, deprived of 
her monopoly in cotton, choked 
with ‘mean whites’ (the poorest 
living representatives of the Anglo- 
Saxon race), the laughing-stock of 
the North and of all other nations? 
Adequately to weigh the proba- 
bilities of the future in answer to 
this question would exact far more 
space than we can command. But 
we may briefly affirm that the 
Southern monopoly of cotton can- 
not be extinguished in three, or in 
twice three, years. It is a question 
of price ; and if, satisfied to forego 

rofits for a time, the South comes 
into the market four years hence 
with its four million bales of un- 
equalled cotton, and sells them 
lower than Surat or Egyptian, she 
will in twelve months practically 
regain her monopoly, though the 
whole world be in competition with 
her. Secondly, to say that the 
South must necessarily languish, is 
to assert that she is irretrievably 
for all future time committed to 
the system of slave labour. We 
trust we have convinced the reader 
that the reason why she has split 
off from the North is not so much 
slavery as incompatibility upon a 
thousand subjects. If any Southern 
eye should chance ever to glance 
at these words, we would earnestly 
invite attention to one of the best 
books ever written by an English- 
man upon Transatlantic affairs. 
We allude to Mr. James Stirling’s 
Letters from the Slave States*, pub- 


* Letters from the Slave States. By James Stirling. London: J. W. Parker and 
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lished in 1857. From its pages we 
take the following quotation, the 
last which we shall inflict upon our 
readers :— 


It pains me to think that this plague 
of slavery should stand between England 
and the cordial affections of this kindly, 
and, at bottom, noble Southern people. 
But for this one hateful ground of quarrel, 
we should be the best friends in the world 
with the South. But the idea of a tabooed 
subject throws a spell over all intercourse 
with the Southern people * * * 

The truth is, slavery cannot continue 
in the South. The governing class of the 
South is too highly civilized to co-exist 
with slavery. The incongruity is too great 
between a barbarous institution and a 
refined people. Slavery and high civili- 
zation are a contradiction, a monstrosity, 
an absurdity. The South has not had 
justice done her by the world, nor has she 
done justice to herself. Strangers have 
concluded that the South was barbarous, 
because she holds by a barbarous institu- 
tion; while the South herself exalts 
slavery as a powerful element in her high 
civilization. Both are wrong. The South 
is a refined community, but it is in spite 
of slavery; and the contradiction between 
her social system and her state of culture 
is so gross that it cannot long cogtinue. 
Slavery may subsist in Brazil or Cuba 
among degenerate sensual races, but it 
cannot subsist side by side with Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. The course of all 
modern civilization has been from serfdom 
to freedom. Are the Southern States of 
the American Union to exhibit the sole 
anomaly? Or is it not more probable 
that they, too, ere long, will rid themselves 
of this fatal anachronism? I respect 
the people of the South too highly to 
doubt it. ° 

Let us be just tothe South. Let us 
not wrong the slave-owner in denouncing 
slavery. The system is a vicious one ; 
but there are conscientious men who 
regard it as a good institution, and yet 
more who look on it as a necessary evil. 
We must not forget that the slave owners 
have been born and bred in a land 
of slavery, and that they inherited 
the prejudices with the property of their 
fathers. 

If we take a generous view of the posi- 
tion of the South, she will appear entitled 
to our kindest sympathies. Herself a 
high-spirited and refined community, she 
is brought into antagonism with all 
civilized society. The convictions of the 
world condemn her. She is the pariah 
of civilization. The consciousness of this 
moral outlawry galls a people at once 
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sensitive and proud ; and hence those out- 
bursts, which seem to us to partake al- 
most of the character of frenzy, are but 
the exacerbations of that chronic irrita- 
tion which is gnawing continually at its 
heart. The South, too, knows full well 
the evils connected with her social system. 
Who should know them better? With 
Spartan fortitude she smiles in the world’s 
face, while her inward vitals are con- 
sumed. 

The South feels, further, that the con- 
stant agitation to which she is subjected 
is fatal to her progress. She yearns for 
quiet, that she may follow peaceably her 
industrial concerns. But this desire of 
her heart isin vain. Unrest is the neces- 
sary condition of her existence. It is not 
the work of external agitation, as she 
vainly thinks; it is the necessary con- 
sequence of a social system antagonistic 
to civilized opinion, and incompatible with 
her own high culture. 


We dare not encroach more upon 
our reader’s time by quoting fur- 
ther from one of the strongest, 
soundest, and most cordial books 
ever written about the United 
States. But if the South succeeds 
in establishing her independence, 
and has no other thought but 
how to confirm and extend slavery, 
can we doubt that God will some 
day find a solution of this slave 
problem, and what solution can 
there be but a violent one? If, 
on the other hand, this frightful 
question is resolutely grasped, 
and some steps, leading ulti- 
mately to emancipation, or at 
least to an amelioration of the 
slave’s condition, taken, will not 
the whole civilized world, and 
England at its head, be bound to 
come forward and assist morally 
and materially in strengthening 
the hands of the South? Upon 
this question, and upon none other, 
hinges, in our judgment, the future 
of the South. ‘There is in the 
North a plague-spot as festering 
and corrosive as slavery, from the 
taint of which the South, when in- 
dependent, will have shaken herself 
free. We allude to the deep-seated, 
all-pervading dishonesty which 
every American knows, and no 
American abhors, and which Mr. 
Trollope lightly thinks will easily 
be purged away. We think it a 
not less insidious, not less for- 
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midable difficulty than slavery 
itself, and one of which the dan- 
gers are much less fully under- 
stood. But be this as it may, if 
the South, whether independent or 
not, disregards the testimony of 
such men as Mr. Stirling and Mr. 
Olmsted, let her look well, and 
look soon, to the consequences, It 
is not for the black man that our 
fears arise. Can any man familiar 
with the South fail to see that, 
whatever slavery may be for the 
negro, it is ruin materially and 
morally for the white? 

It wovrfld, in conclusion, be a 
graceless omission if any spectator 
of this bitter struggle should fail 
to notice the noble qualities shown 
upon both sides. Nowhere in the 
world has the ancient boast of 
Pericles, that each man in Athens 
places his person at the State’s 
disposal in the greatest number of 
capacities, and with the most 
graceful versatility, been so literally 
fulfilled as both by North and 
South.* Nowhere in the world 
have intelligent freemen consci- 
ously plunged into such an un- 
fathomable gulf of difficulties with 
unbroken self-confidence rather 
than give up on the one side inde- 
pendence, on the other the lifelong 
dream of a mighty nationality. 
Say what anybody likes, the sight 
exhibited for six months past in 
New York is without a parallel, 
and challenges present admiration, 
be the thundercloud which is 
gathering as black as it may. No 
tax bill, scarcely any revenue, a 
debt which, let Mr. Chase or Mr. 
Dawes say what they like, cannot 
be less than £250,000,000, a coun- 
try in which, boundless as are its 
resources, taxation by excise is an 
impossibility, and by aggravated 
customs duties a suicidal mistake 
—these are singular antecedents 
from which to deduce a conclusion 
of Government securities at a pre- 
mium, at a moment when the ex- 

enditure of each day grows and 
increases like a tidal wave. Turn 
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again to the South, and estimate 
the privations to which she has 
voluntarily submitted, the efforts 
which for fifteen months she has 
sustained, Is this a country to be 
subdued and held down like 
Venetia or Poland? Venetia and 
Poland had no such anterior heri- 
tage of liberty, and were therefore 
incompetent to secure for them- 
selves one tithe of the consideration 
already accorded by the world to 
the Confederate States. In the 
midst of gloom and perplexity, of 
doubt and dismay, there is onl 

one fact which affords firm stand- 
ing-ground to the spectator—the 
fact that already Southern inde- 
pendence is a fait accompli. 

But there is another fact not less 
inexorably demonstrated to the 
Northern States, if they could only 
see it. This is not the place to 
emphasize the vast elements of 
greatness which they have shown 
in this struggle, or the many cir- 
cumstances which make their pride 
and self-confidence excusable and 
natural, They have taught the 
world much; they have got one 
thing to learn. There is the no- 
blest of futures still before them, 
if they will submit to learn one 
lesson, It is a lesson which the 
American nation never could have 
learnt without some such intensity 
of misfortune as they are swiftly 
and eagerly resolute to bring on 
themselves, and which a world in 
arms against them would have 
been powerless to teach. It is, that 
all the vast resources, the mighty 
growing population, the indomit- 
able elasticity of character, the 
diffused intelligence, are nothing 
worth to make a great nation 
unless one element is added. 
Precious indeed will be the legacy 
bequeathed by this war, by the 
years of suffering, shame, and 
agony which it will entail, if the 
simple truism which we are about 
to enunciate is eventually learnt. 
It is—that there can be no true 
greatness without humility! 


* Euvedwv re Néyw, wad’ ixacroy doxsiv dy pot riv dvrdyv dvdpa wap’ pov 
exi mdeior’ dy tidn kai pera xapitrwy padcor’ av edtparédwe Td cHpa abrapKec 
mwapixecOa.— Thucydides, ii. 41. 





